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“Is most great popular movements, the 
men who are designated as leaders, are 
usually but little more than the hands on 
the dial-plate. They register progress. 
They indicate the hours of crisis. They 
thable us to judge of those unseen for- 
es working from beneath, of which they 
ate the most significant exponents. But 
imes they seem also to embody in 
Sen a large share of these unseen 
They are so far in advance, or so 
fit independent, of the popular senti- 
fient around them, that we regard them 
father as the master spirits than the mere 
Keaders of the movement. Not that they 
could absolutely arrest it, if they would, 
but they control or accelerate its progress, 
and shape it to a successful issue. 

In the’ history of the American Revo- 
lution, Samuel Adams was a man of this 
stamp. In him, more fully, perhaps, 
than in any of his distinguished cotempo- 
maries, the spirit of the great movement 
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was embodied. He had a thorough un- 
derstanding of the crisis, and a clear ap- 
prehension of its proper and its momen- 
tous issues. In him, moreover, the un- 
defined instincts of his age and country 
found fitting and clear expression, so that 
his life becomes, when properly written, 
the history to a great extent of the Revo- 
lution itself. So far, indeed, is this the case, 
that his personal biography, considered 
apart from the public spheres in which 
he was called to move, would be like the 
play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
left out. Probably no mar of the time 
gave himself up more devotedly and en- 
tirely to the cause of his country. 

It is time that we had a full and fitting 
memorial of this eminent patriot. The 
work before us by his grandson is exceed- 
ingly valuable, and especially so for the ex- 
tracts it gives from correspondence and 
from public documents. It is not alto- 
gether a model biography. There is con- 
siderable repetition, and there are some 
impertinent or misplaced digressions. A 
tone of eulogy is sometimes needlessly 
indulged in where the facts speak louder 
and with more emphasis than the most 
elaborate panegyric. The style is un- 
equal, although uniformly clear and cor- 
rect. Someof the descriptions, especially 
those of Boston life and of the manners 
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of the olden time, are quite fine. The 
faults of the work are rather those of ar- 
rangement than of substance; and yet in 
spite of them, the student of American 
history, who can appreciate patriotic and 
civic virtues, will find its pages fascinat- 
ing. One of its highest merits is the care 
with which the writings of the statesman 
are designated and assigned to their prop- 
er author. 

Samuel Adams was born in Boston, 
Mass., September sixteenth, 0.S., 1722. 
His father was aman of much public 
spirit, and was somewhat prominent in 
political affairs. He was possessor of 
what in those days was considered an 
ample fortune, although in his later years 
he met with severe losses. In 1717, he 
united with others in forming the New 
South church of Boston, in which he was 
elected deacon, as he had been previously 
in the Old South; and was instrumental 
in calling his friend Rev. Joseph Checkley, 
whose daughter his son subsequently 
married, to the office of pastor of the new 
congregation. The mother of Samuel 
Adams was a woman of “severe religious 
principles,” and, from her lips and exam- 
ple, her children early learned the lessons 
of virtue and religion. Her daughter 
Mary, five years older than Samuel, illus- 
trated in her winning and amiable dispo- 
sition, and in the strength and fervor of 
her religious convictions, the happy effects 
of a mother’s influence. A memorandum 
book, in which she preserved a list of the 
texts of sermons which she heard, and in 
which she gave expression to hef relig- 
ious emotions, indicates the satisfaction 

«with which she listened to the preachers 
e@f the day, among them Chauncy and 
‘Edwards, Thatcher and Prince, Cooper 
; aad Whitefield. 

Samuel, at the early age of fourteen, 
entered Harvard college, graduating in 
1740. His parents had intended him for 
the ministry, but the stirring political 
events of the time arrested his attention, 
and quickened within him tastes that al- 
lured *kim to a different sphere. During 
his cdfege course the Greek and Latin 
authors were his favorites. He studied 
them assiduously, and “never lost his 
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fondness for quoting them.” But the 
works of English-writers on government 
also engaged his attention, and it is not 
a little significant that when, three years 
after his graduation, he took his second 
degree, he maintained in the presence of 
the assembled dignitaries of the colony, 
including the governor and council, the 
thesis, that it is “‘lawful to resist the su- 
preme magistrate, if the commonwealth 
can not otherwise be preserved.” 

Abandoning theology, Samuel Adams 
commenced the study of the law, but re- 
linquished it at his mother’s desire, and 
entered the counting house of Thomas 
Cushing, a Boston merchant. But his 
tastes were not adapted to mercantile pur- 
suits. For him pecuniary gain had no 
attractions, and ‘he was more fond of po- 
litical discussions, than of bending over 
the ledger. Yet he was not idle. Among 
the citizens of Boston, perhaps none was 
a more careful observer of the political 
aspects of the times, or a more diligent 
student of the science of government than 
young Adams. 

There were good reasons for this. In 
the financial troubles of the times, con- 
nected with the joint-stock certificates in 
place of currency, which the colony great- 
ly needed, his father had become involved 
in difficulties chargeable to the tyrannical 
restrictions of the mother country, which 
interfered with privileges to which the 
elder Adams and his associates felt them- 
selves entitled. American enterprise, es- 
pecially in the line of manufactures, was 
discountenanced where it was not prohibit- 
ed, by English policy. Young Adams, 
with a sagacity that already discerned the 
future greatness of his country, keenly felt 
the injustice to which colonists, who still 
claimed the name and rights of English- 
men, were subject, and his active and 
restless spirit refused silently to acqui- 
esce in that injustice. On his father’s 
death in 1747, he suéceeded to his busi- 
ness, and as a brewer’s son promised 
something of a parallel to Oliver Crom- 
well—a fact of which he must have been 
aware, and which certainly did not abate 
his zeal for a cause to which at least the 
early genius of the great Protector was 
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devoted. Soon after, he originated a club 
composed of his political friends, designed 
for the discussion of public affairs. The 
members of it agreed to furnish in turn 
political essays for a newspaper to be 
called The Public Advertiser, the first 
number of which appeared in January, 
1748. It was published weekly, and the 
head was embellished with a roughly ex- 
ecuted wood-cut, representing Britannia 
seated, and liberating with a pair of 
shears a bird confined by a cord to the 
arms of France, which were lying on the 
ground before her. The scope of the 
journal was to afford expression to what- 
ever might tend to vindicate “the rights 
and liberties of mankind.” It doubtless 
sowed the seed that was in less than a 
single generation to spring up toa har- 
vest of men armed to maintain the cause 
of civil freedom. 

The subject of colonial rights engrossed 
more and more of his attention. It 
would not have been strange if his busi- 
ness prospects suffered by it. But to 
him, so long as he could.secure an honest 
and decent support, this was a secondary 
consideration. We can readily believe 
that the satisfaction of educating the pub- 
lic mind by his pen, was far greater than 
that of counting up his pecuniary gains. 
The death of his first wife in 1757, instead 
of abating, seems to have tended to in- 
crease his political zeal. His successful 
resistance of a sheriff’s attachment on the 
family estate, in the succeeding year, in- 
dicated his resolute spirit, and kindled 
his indignation ‘against that arbitrary per- 
secution, under legal forms, which sought 
to inflict upon the son a tardy vengeance 
for what were accounted the father’s ob- 
stinacy and insubordination. 

But English policy toward the colonies 
was steadily becoming more grasping and 
intolerant, As they grew in wealth and 
importance, they offered a tempting ob- 
ject to the cupidity of English manufac- 
turers and statesmen. Upon the ter- 
mination of the French war, the memor- 
able stamp duty was imposed, with a 
view to raise a revenue in the colonies, 
while they were denied parliamentary 
Tepresentation. The most indifferent 
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could remain indifferent no longer. The 
whole country was in a flame of indig- 
nation. The excitement culminated at 
Boston, and the Boston of that day, with 
its perfectly democratic “‘ town-meetings,” 
was a modern Athens. In these popu- 
lar assemblages the humblest individual 
might be heard, and every man was free 
to express his views. The election of 
colonial representatives for 1764, afforded 
the occasion for the first memorable ap- 
pearance in public life of Samuel Adams. 
He was made a member of the committee 
to draft instructions for the representa- 
tives elected, and the task of penning 
these was devolved upon him. Thus a 
year before the voice of remonstrance was 
heard from the lips of Patrick Henry, in 
Virginia, Boston, by the pen, of Samuel 
Adams, set forth the rights and claims 
of the colonies, and demanded the repeal 
of the obnoxious statute. One can not 
read these instructions without discern- 
ing in them the fundamental principles of 
the revolution, and foreseeing the position 
which the colonies were destined ulti- 
mately to take when their just demands 
were rejected. 

The next ten years were years of al- 
most continued struggle on the part of- 
the colonists against the impositions and 
aggressions of the English ministry. 
Throughout this protracted struggle, 
Samuel Adams was the tribune of the 
people. Long before others around him, 
and perhaps before any other of the colo- 
nial statesmen, he discerned the inevi- 
table issue. The result at which he aimed 
almost from the first, was colonial union 
as a” means to national independence. 
But he knew too well the strength of those 
ties by which the hearts of the colonists 
were bound to the mother country; he 
knew too well how they would shudder 
at the thought of a rupture with England, 
the land of their fathers’ graves, the land 
which they still regarded with mingled 
pride and affection, to disclose premature- 
ly his own more extended and profound 
views. It required a long series of ag- 
gravated impositions and spurned peti- 
tions and neglected remonstrances, be- 
fore they could be educated up tothe 
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point at which the word independence 
might be spoken except with bated 
breath. 

He waited patiently, not idly. He 
threw himself into the van of colonial 
opposition, and devoted tongue and pen 
to the exposure of the insidious designs 
of the English ministry. As a writer in 
the public journals, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of Boston, as a member of im- 
portant committees of the lower house, 
as the mouth-piece by which they com- 
municated with their agent.in London, as 
an active correspondent of leading men in 
the other colonies, he contributed power- 
fully to the shaping of public opinion, and 
the vindication of colonial rights. Some- 
times the cause in which he was engaged 
seemed hopeless. Timid men shrank 
from his side, awed by the terrors and 
threats of ministerial vengeance. The 
people, wearied out by incessant appre- 
hensions or welcoming partial concessions 
as a Satisfactory boon, were too ready to 
sacrifice to temporary relief the very prin- 
ciples upon which alone they could con- 
sistently vindicate their rights. Some 
were awed and some were bribed into 
acquiescence, but whether the popular 
current was with him or against him, 
Samuel Adams stood firm to the last. 
Buy him over with an office, said the 
English ministry to the treacherous Hutch- 
inson, governor of the colony, but the 
reply of the shrewd tool of English tyran- 
ny, translated into simple words, was, 
Poor as he is, he is a.man that the Eng- 
lish exchequer can not buy. 

It is unnecessary to trace minutely the 
varied aspects of the protracted conflict 
of arts and statesmanship, which preced- 
ed the conflict of arms. The stamp act 
provoked such indignant opposition, that 
the English Parliament were constrained 
to repeal it. The principle, however, 
upon which it was based—the right to 
tax the colonies—was reaffirmed. It was 
decided that the judges should be sala- 
ried from the English treasury, and every 
remonstrance against this measure, which 
made them the hired tools of arbitrary 
power, was passed unheeded. Repeated- 
ly when the Massachusetts legislature 
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was about to give expression to the popu. 
lar ‘sentiment, it was summarily pro- 
rogued. The governor, as if in defiance 
of ancient usage, and to display his tyran- 
nical assumptions, convened them at Cam- 
bridge instead of Boston. He insisted, 
in utter disregard of the impropriety of 
the measure, that the judges appointed by 
the crown, should also be members of the 
council. He demanded that troops, sent 
over to intimidate the colonists and en- 
force the obnoxious statutes, should be 
quartered on Boston. But the governor 
was simply the ambitious tool of the 
English ministry. He sought promotion 
by laying the liberties of the colony at 
their feet. His misrepresentations con- 
firmed the ministry in their designs, and 
the tax on tea was imposed. 

It was while this fresh grievance was 
exasperating the minds of the people 
that the memorable Boston massacre of 
March fifth, 1770, occurred. The pres- 
ence of an armed force, the manifest in- 
strument of English tyranny, became 
more hateful than ever. The patience of 
the people was at length exhausted, and 
the vessels which had brought over the 
obnoxious weed, were forcibly taken pos- 
session of, and their cargoes emptied into 
the harbor. England resented the act 
by passing the Boston port bill, closing 
the harbor to commerce till the tea should 
be paid for. The time had now come for 
the beginning of the end. All the colo- 
nies felt the outrage and extended to Bos- 
ton sympathy and aid. The time was ripe 
for a continental congress, and by extend- 
ed correspondence it was arranged to mect 
at Philadelphia, in September, 1774. 

All through this period, so full of agi- 
tating events and stirring scenes, Samuel 
Adams was the foremost man of Massa- 
chusetts, if not of the country. He met 
English aggression boldly, and disputed 
at every step its invasion of colonial rights. 
When the English ministry asked Hutch- 
inson who were the ringleaders of op- 
position, he named Samuel Adams first. 
When the patriots wanted a man to con- 
front the governor and force him to order 
the withdrawal of the mercenaries, they 
sent Samuel Adams to shake his: quiver- 
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ing finger in his face. When exasperated 
tyranny, baffled at every point, sought 
after victims who should be transported 
to England for signal retribution, its valor- 
ous scheme Was to kidnap Samuel Adams. 
When leading minds of other colonies felt 
that wisdom must come out of the East, 
and turned to Massachusetts for counsel, 
they addressed themselves to Samuel 
Adams as her representative man. When 
in other parts of the country any one 
took the lead of public sentiment in be- 
half of freedom, and showed himself 
eminent alike for courage, ability, discre- 
tion and integrity, he was named the 
“Samuel Adams” of his colony ; and fin- 
ally, when England proposed an amnesty 
with a view to conciliate her rebellious 
subjects, along with John Hancock, the 
richest man in New-England, she except- 
ed by name Samuel Adams, dependent 
on his ninety pounds of salary (as clerk of 
the house of representatives) for his daily 
bread. What many, perhaps, may have 
wished, what some few, perhaps, ventured 
to lisp in suppressed whispers, he thun- 
dered out. There was more than the 
eloquence of marshaled words, when re- 
plying to the objection urged against some 
measure as implying independence of 
Parliament, he replied, according to 
Hutchinson: ‘Independent we are, and 
independent we will be.” 

When the colonial charter was dis- 
solved, he was chosen a member of the 
provincial convention, and was called to 
discharge the duties of secretary of state. 
Soon after, (1774) he was elected as a 
delegate to the old continental congress, 
and for several years was one of its most 
efficient members, urging forward, though 
with a discreet vigor, the declaration of 
independence. Some of the most import- 
ant measures of the congress were shaped 
by his counsel, and some of its most vig- 
orous and emphatic utterances found ex- 
pression through his pen. Yet while 
the responsibilities of his national posi- 
tion pressed upon him, and while the 
country was passing through the trying 
crisis of the war, and the ingenuity of 
every patriot was taxed to sustain the 
sinking credit of the country, and fill up 
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the thinned ranks of the armies in the 
field, he was compelled also to contrib- 
ute to the service of his native state. By 
appointment and election, he was encum- 
bered at once with six important public 
trusts. He was delegate to the continen- 
tal congress, secretary of state for Mas- 
sachusetts, member of the state council, 
and of the house of representatives, del- 
egate to the constitutional council, and 
member of the Massachusetts board of 
war. 

With the ratification of the articles of 
confederation, he took his final’ leave of 
congress, and returned to “honorable 
poverty” at Boston. His house had been 
plundered and abused by the British sol- 
diery, and was no longer habitable. His 
family, during the war, had resided with 
friends at Cambridge, but now took pos- 
session of a dwelling vacated by an exiled 
rebel. Devoting himself still to the true 
interests of his country, he labored to pro- 
mote the cause of good morals, to repress 
the spirit of extravagance, and to bring 
his native city up to his own ideal of a 
“Christian Sparta.” In 1782 -and again 
in 1784 he was elected president of the 
Senate of Massachusetts, and during 
Shay’s rebellion urged forward and sup- 
ported the vigorous measures of Gover- 
nor Bowdoin. As a member of the state 
convention (1788) to ratify the constitu- 
tion of the United States, he pursued a 
course, which undoubtedly contributed in 
an important degree, not only to its adop- 
tion by Massachusetts, but by the other 
States. Yet his scruples against some of 
its provisions threw him into the ranks 
of the Anti-Federalists, and as a candi- 
date for congress, he was defeated by the 
election of Fisher Ames. His own State 
rendered but a tardy justice to his merits, 
and for several years in succession he 
was elected lieutenant-governor of the 
State. On the death of Hancock, he was 
elected governor, and in each of the two 
succeeding years, he was reélected to the 
same office. In 1796, he was a candidate 
for the presidency of the United States, 
and stood as the result of the election, 
fifth on the list. In the following year, 
at the age of seventy-five, after a period 
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of public service of more than thirty 
years, he retired from political life, and 
his few closing years were spent in the 
quiet of his own household. Ripe in years, 
in toilsome service, in memories of unself- 
ish and patriotic duty, he descended to 
the grave. But even in his native city, 
his qualified approval of the constitution 
had served to concentrate upon him the 
prejudices of the prevalent (Federal) po- 
litical party of the day, to such a degree, 
that with some difficulty his friends pro- 
cured a proper escort for his funeral, and 
the state senate grudgingly passed reso- 
lutions in his honor. 

Yet «ong the revolutionary worthies 
none .can be named as on the whole his 
superior, and any one might consider it 
honor enough to be accounted his peer. 
Everett has named him “the last of the 
Puritans,” and certainly no generation 
since has produced the man to wear his 
mantle. Asa statesman, we must place 
him in the very foremost rank. He read 
the future of the country with a calm, 
clear sagacity, and felt that he was toil- 
ing for the rights of unborn millions 
whose fate might depend on the fidelity 
with which his own age should discharge 
its sacred trust. He had made the science 
of government his study, and had traced 
the history of civil freedom to its origi- 
nal fountains. He had a clear conception 
of civil justice, and knew just the bound- 
aries where liberty becomes license and 
statute-law becomes tyranny. Of law 
technically, as a science, he knew compar- 
atively little, but with the fundamental 
principles on which law as the expres- 
sion of equity and justice should be based, 
he was rarely familiar. And with all 
this, he had a shrewd knowledge of men. 
He knew human nature in its better and 
in its worst aspects. He could read a 
Bernard or a Hutchinson through all 
their disguises, and could put his finger 
upon the very springs of action by which 
their policy was controlled. He knew 
his countrymen too, their characteristics, 
their foibles and their virtues. He under- 
stood a Boston mob and knew how to 
control it, a Boston town-meeting, and 
knew how to manage it, a legislative body, 
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whether a provincial or continental con- 
gress, and knew how to direct its discus. 
sions and shape its measures. He com 
bined, indeed, some of the rarest gifts re- 
quisite to fill his responsjble position, 
He had not the fiery eloquence of an 
Otis or a Henry, the wealth of a Hancock, 
or the legal lore of his namesake John 
Adams. And yet he had what was more 
important than a fiery logic, the reputa- 
tion of wealth, or familiarity with the 
technicalities of law. His penetration, 
his cool self-possession, his discretion 
which could never be overcome or sur- 
prised, his sagacity in the choice of 
means, and his clear perception of the 
ends to be secured, combined to fit him 
for filling, in the least obnoxious and 
most appropriate manner, the position of 
a counselor and a leader. He had a 
large share of that peculiar genius of 
common-sense for which Franklin was 
distinguished. He possessed an integrity 
as firm as the granite rocks of his native 
New-England. He was the master of a 
style, spoken or written, which was ex- 
actly adapted to express his thoughts 
with force and precision, and which was 
as transparent as his own sincerity of 
purpose. His speeches were usually 
short, and they were delivered with the 
unassuming dignity of true simplicity. 
Sometimes, on more important occasions, 
he rose to impressiveness, and hour after 
hour claimed the close attention of his 
hearers. But he never spoiled his argu- 
ment by protracting it, or buried, his 
logic. under the flowers of rhetoric. It 
would be difficult to find a spare meta- 
phor in all his writings. Every link in 
the chain of his reasoning is visibly weld- 
ed of hard iron, and there is a grave elo- 
quence even in its dullest ring. 

He was good at an argument, effectivo 
in caucus, but especially great on com- 
mittees. Often he was their chairman, 
and when he was not, their conclusions 
were frequently shaped by his pen. 
Others carried off in numerous instances 
the credit of his productions, but he had 
a wealth of resource which could sustain 
their credit without compromising his 
own. He discerned the vital points of a 
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question as if by intuition, and with a 
prudence that knew how to bring forward 
his suggestions in such a way. as to avoid 
provoking opposition or jealousy, he re- 
ally led in-many instances where he only 
seemed to follow. He knew moreover 
just what to say and what to leave un- 
said. Utterly removed from a trimmer, 
whom he would have scorned, he was. a 
most discreet and almost perfect man- 


From the outset of his. career he mani- 
fested an enlarged and liberal public spirit. 
If he had an idol it was civil liberty on the 
basis of constitutional government. But 
his idolatry was simply his devotion to 
what he regarded as essential to the well- 
being of his country. Before the war 
his attention was drawn to the mischiefs 
of the slave-trade, and he was for a time 
in hearty correspondence on the subject 
with Higginson and with Dr. Hopkins of 
Newport. It is characteristic of the man 
that when his wife received the present 
of a slave girl and informed him of it, his 
prompt reply was: “A slave can not live 
in my house; if she comes she must be 
free,” and from that moment she was free. 
He was zealous in behalf of public morals, 
and the cause of common schools had 
not a.more enlightened or devoted friend. 
“After every other consideration,” he 
said, “virtue is the surest means of se- 
curing the state. Our brave ancestors 
laid an excellent foundation for the estab- 
lishment and perfecting of virtuous prin- 
ciples in the country, when they erected a 
public seminary of learning, even before 
they had cut down the woods in Cam- 
bridge ; and they early made laws for the 
support of common-schools. A better 
foundation could no man lay.” After 
the close of the war, he devoted himself 
assiduously to provide security for the 
liberties that had been gained. He did 
not disguise the apprehensions excited in 
his mind by the style of living in which 
many indulged, and in which governor 
Hancock’s wealth as well as position en- 
abled him to take the lead. Balls and 
routs and luxurious revels were not mere- 
ly distasteful to him. They corrupted 
morals. They carried disease to the very 
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vitals of the state. When it was proposed 
to set up a theatre in Boston, the project 
found in him an uncompromising oppo- 
nent. The voice of H. G. Otis was heard 
eloquently defending the views which he 
entertained, and he “thanked God there 
was one young man willing to step forth 
in the good old cause of morality and re- 
ligion.” 

A mercenary spirit he utterly abhorred. 
Well might he exclaim, after a long career 
of public service from which he derived 
but a very scant support, and from which 
he had been unable to lay up any pro- 
vision for his family: “I glory in being a 
poor man!” No stain of peculation or 
interested motives could be affixed to his 
character. The temptations of public 
service that could reach him must come 
in some other shape than that of “the 
loaves and fishes.” ‘My brother, Sam- 
uel Adams,” so his friend and namesake 
John Adams wrote in his diary, “says he 
never looked forward in his life; never 
planned, laid a scheme, or formed a de- 
sign of laying up any thing for himself or 
others after him.” It is not strange that 
such a man should contemn the grasping 
greed that would sacrifice principle to 
gold. ‘ How abject,” he exclaims, “‘ must 
the men appear in the eyes of mankind, 
whom no species of oppression can divert 
from the pursuit of so small a gain as 
might be made by kicking gold off gin- 
gerbread !” 

In his personal tastes and habits he 
was a model of republican simplicity. 
Poor himself, his sympathies extended 
to the poor and lowly. He picked up a 
friendless boy in the streets, took him 
into his own family, gave him a seat in 
his own pew at church, and educated 
him. He scorned as degrading to him- 
self any adulation which it was degrading 
for others to bestow. To mere parade of 
any kind he had an unconquerable aver- 
sion. When, in company with another 
delegate, he was entering Philadelphia, 
the people attempted to take the horses 
from the carriage in order to draw it 
themselves. His companion was pleased 
with the compliment, and when Adams 
objected to it, endeavored to remove his 
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scruples. “If you wish to be gratified 
with so humiliating a spectacle,” retorted 
the stern republican, ‘I will get out and 
walk ; for I will not countenance an act 
by which my fellow-citizens shall degrade 
. themselves’ into beasts.” Soon after his 
election as governor of Massachusetts, 
some gentlemen of Boston presented the 
venerable patriot with a new and hand- 
some chariot and a pair of very handsome 
horses. The first use he made of his 
gift was to ride with Mrs. Adams to con- 
stable Hewes’s, where he alighted, and 
handing Mrs. H. into the carriage, al- 
lowed the two old ladies to drive off to- 
gether, while he remained conversing 
with her husband. Another account 
states that the carriage arrived in time 
for him to ride to the state-house to de- 
liver his inaugural ; but that after direct- 
ing the coachman to drive the ladies about 
town, he quietly walked to the represent- 
atives’ chamber, and delivered his speech. 
On retiring from public life, he returned 
the gift to the donors. 

This aversion to display was in perfect 
keeping both with his principles and his 
tastes. Just before the outbreak of the 
war he indicated, in a few lines to his 
friend James Warren, of Plymouth, tlie 
hardy spirit which he admired, and which, 
if necessity required, he was prepared with 
all cheerfulness to exemplify. ‘The he- 
roes,” he said, “who first trod on your 
shore fed on clams and muscles, and were 
contented.” On an occasion shortly sub- 
sequent he remarked ; “ The virtue of our 
ancestors inspires us. For my part, I 
have been wont to converse with pov- 
erty ; and however disagreeable compan- 
ion she may be thought to be by the af- 
fluent and luxurious, who were never ac- 
quainted with her, I can live happily with 
her the remainder of my days, if I can 
thereby contribute to the redemption of 
my country.” His earliest public writ- 
ings manifest the spirit to which he was 
loyal to his dying hour. In them he in- 
veighs against the aspiring few who would 
“despise their neighbor’s happiness, be- 
cause he wears a worsted cap or leathern 
apron.” Throughout his career he glo- 
ried in nothing more than in sharing the 
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sympathies and honoring the humanity 
of the poor and lowly. 

The invective of the treacherous Gallo- 
way against Adams reads now like eulo- 
gy. He was “a man who, though by no 
means remarkable for brilliant abilities, 
yet is equal to most men in popular in- 
trigue and the management of a faction. 
He eats little, drinks little, sleeps little, 
thinks much, and is most decisive and 
indefatigable in pursuit of his objects.” 
His biographer tells us that his manner 
of living was regular and frugal, yet by 
no means parsimonious. On public oc- 
casions, when wine was used, he simply 
touched his lips to the cup. He ate but 
little, and of the simplest food. Milk and 
coarse brown bread often satisfied his 
wants. 

But religious principle gave to his char- 
acter at once the firmest texture and the 
most winning grace. He was unfeigned- 
ly but not ostentatiously pious. Family 
worship was regularly maintained in his 
household. ‘Grace preceded every meal, 
and morning and evening prayers were 
read from the old Bible.” His cheerful 
temper was irradiated by Christian love, 
and filled his dwelling with sunshine. A 
delightful and entertaining companion, he 
could, notwithstanding the sterner fea- 
tures of his character, unbend among his 
friends and with his family. He was none 
the less a Puritan that in him the flower 
of piety had burst through and cast off 
the rough calyx. ‘‘He was,” says the 
historian, ‘‘a tender husband, an affec- 
tionate parent,.and relaxing from severer 
cares, he could vividly enjoy the delights 
of conversation with friends. But the 
walls of his modest mansion never wit- 
nessed dissipation, or levity, or frivolous 
amusements, or any thing inconsistent 
with the discipline of the man whose in- 
cessant prayer was that Boston might be- 
come a Christian Sparta.” Doubtless he 
shadowed forth distinctly his own un- 
changing purpose when he counseled an- 
other to maintain “a conscience void of 
offense toward God and toward man.” 
Is not the ground of his own confidence 
fittingly expressed in his own words: 
“The man who is conscientiously doing 
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his duty will ever be protected by that 
righteous and all-powerful Being, and 
when he has finished his work, will re- 
ceive an ample reward.” To his daugh- 
ter he writes in the tone and with the af- 
fection of a Christian parent: “If you 
carefully fulfill the various duties of life 
from a principle of obedience to your 
heavenly Father, you shall enjoy that 
peace which the world can not give nor 
take away. Iam sometimes inclined to 
think you have been influenced with a 
view of pleasing me. But the 
blessing of an earthly parent, I am per- 
suaded, has not been your principal mo- 
tive to be religious. If this has been any 
influence on your mind, you know you 
can not gratify me so much as by seek- 
ing most earnestly the favor of Him who 
made and supported you, who will sup- 
ply you with whatever his infinite wis- 
dom sees best for you in this world, and, 
above all, who has given us his Son to 
purchase for us the reward of eternal 
life.” 

He felt a just apprehension of the mis- 
chiefs which might be expected from the 
spread not only of infidelity, but of irre- 
ligion and worldly tastes. Among his 
last letters was one of remonstrance to 
Tom Paine, whom he confessed that he 
had esteemed as a warm friend to the 
liberty and lasting welfare of the human 
race. ‘Do you think,” he asks, ‘that 
your pen, or the pen of any other man, 
can unchristianize the mass of our citi- 
zens, or have you hopes of converting a 
few of them to assist you in so bad a 
cause?” His friend James Warren knew 
how Adams would welcome intelligence 
of the manner in which the memorable 
fast of the summer of 1775 was observed 
in New-England. The patriot’s heart 
must have thrilled with joy as he read: 
“This fast has been observed as you could 
wish. It is a grand solemnity. 
Three millions of people on their knees 
at once, supplicating the aid of Heaven, 
is a striking circumstance, and a very 
singular one in America.” While he 
filled the post of governor, Adams gave 


evidence, in his messages, of his anxiety’ 


that his administration should afford sat- 
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isfaction “to reasonable and candid men,” 
and “ finally meet the approbation of God, 
the Judge of all.” Nor in his proclama- 
tion for a fast did he fail to exhort to 
prayer that wars and confusions of the 
times might be overruled to promote the 
arrival of “that holy and happy period 
when the kingdom of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ may be everywhere es- 
tablished, and all the people willingly 
bow to the sceptre of Him who is the 
Prince of Peace.” 

The portraitures of the character of 
Samuel Adams, though drawn by differ- 
ent hands, are singularly harmonious, 
and in even the caricatyres of his bitter 
enemies we can readily identify the fea- 
tures. John Adams says: “ His inflexi- 
ble integrity, his disinterestedness, his 
invariable resolution, his sagacity, his 
patience, perseverance, and pure public 
virtue, were never exceeded by any man 
in America.” And again, he “has the 
most thorough understanding of liberty 
and her resources in the temper and 
character of the people, though not in 
the law and constitution ; as well as the 
most habitual, radical love of it of any of 
them, as well as the most correct, gen- 
teel, and artful pen. He is a man of re- 
fined policy, steadfast integrity, exquisite 
humanity, genteel erudition, obliging, en- 
gaging manners, real as well as professed 
piety, and a universal good character.” 
Mrs. Warren, wife of his friend James 
Warren, who knew him well, speaks of 
him as possessed of “ta quick under- 
standing, a cool head, stern manners, a 
smooth address, and a Roman-like firm- 
ness, united with that sagacity and pene- 
tration that would have made a figure in 
a conclave. THe was, at the same time, 
liberal in opinion and uniformly devout ; 
social with men of all denominations ; 
grave in deportment; placid yet severe; 
sober and indefatigable ; calm in seasons 
of difficulty ; tranquil and unruffled in 
the vortex of political altercation; too 
firm to be intimidated ; too haughty for 
condescension ; his mind was replete with 
resources that dissipated fear, and extri- 
cated in the greatest emergencies. 
Through a long life, he exhibited, on all 
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occasions, an example of patriotism, re- 
ligion, and virtue honorary to the human 
character.” Governor Hutchinson cau- 
tioned “against his arts and insidious- 
ness,” denouncing him as “the grand 
incendiary.” ‘I can not sufficiently re- 
spect him,” wrote George Clymer, ‘‘for 
his integrity and abilities. All good 
’ Americans should erect a statue to him 
in their hearts.” ‘I always considered 
him,” said Jefferson, ‘“‘more than any 
other member, the fountain of our im- 
portant measures.” ‘He combined,” 
said William Tudor, “in a remarkable 
manner, all the animosities and all the 
firmness that cold qualify man to be 
the asserter of the rights of the people. 
Had he lived in any country or any epoch 
where abuses of power were to be resist- 
ed, he would have been one of the re- 
formers. He would have suffered ex- 
communication rather than have bowed 
to papal infallibility or paid tribute to 
St. Peter. He would have gone to the 
stake rather than submit to the prelatic 
ordinances of Laud. He would have 
mounted the scaffold sooner than pay 
a shilling of illegal ship-money. He 
would have fled to a desert rather than 
endure the profligate tyranny of a Stu- 
art.” Men that knew him well pronounced 
him the Palinurus of the revolution. Gra- 
hame speaks of him as “a sincere and 
devout Puritan in religion, grave in his 
manners, austerely pure in his morals, 
simple, frugal, and unambitious in his 
tastes, . endowed with a strong, 
manly understanding, an unrelaxing earn- 
estness and inflexible firmness of will and 
purpose, a capacity of patient and intense 
application which no labor could exhaust, 
and a calm and determined courage which 
no danger could daunt, and no disaster 
repress. He rendered his virtues more 
efficacious by the instrumentality of 
great powers of reasoning and eloquence, 
and altogether supported a part and ex- 
hibited a character of which every de- 
scription, even the most frigid that has 
peen preserved, wears the air of a pane- 
gyric.” 

Tories speak of his “‘ oily tongue,” and 
his face “as grave as hypocrisy ever 
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wore.” Elbridge Gerry was accustomed 
to hold up the example of the departed 
statesman as one of the most perfect pre- 
sented in history, ancient or modern, 
Brissot de Warville declared of him that 
“never a man united more virtues to 
give respect to his opinions.” “He has 
the excess of republican virtues—untaint- 
ed probity, simplicity, modesty, and, above 
all, firmness. He will have no capitula- 
tion with abuses.” 


The person of Samuel Adams must 
have been dignified and commanding. 
His “‘upright dignity of figure and ges. 
ture” is’ still remembered. He is de. 
scribed by one as of somewhat above 
the ordinary stature, and by another he 
is spoken of as ‘of common size, muscu- 
lar form, light blue eyes, light complex- 
ion, and erect in person. He wore a tie 
wig, cocked hat, and red cloak. His 
manner was very serious. At the close 
of his life, and probably from early times, 
he had a tremulous motion of the head, 
which probably added to the solemnity 
of his eloquence, and this was in some 
measure associated with his voice.” His 
salutation was formal yet cordial. His 
eyebrows were heavy almost to bushi- 
ness, contrasting with his clear and al- 
most unwrinkled brow. His face had 
a benignant but careworn expression, 
blended, however, with what some de- 
scribed a native majesty of countenance 
which never failed to impress strangers. 

Such was the greatest New-England 
statesman of the early time. In almost 
every respect he is a model. If he erred 
in not making sufficient provision for 
himself, it was a generous error. If he 
denounced in no gentle phrase ‘‘ the dam- 
nable doctrine of passive obedience,” it 
must be left for men who have been tried 
as he was to cast the first stone. If it 
was said of him that “every dip of his 
pen stung like a horned stake,” the words 
came from the lips of a tory governor 
whose villainy Adams exposed. If he 
scrupled to approve some of the provi- 
sions of the federal constitution, and thus 
made himself a mark of party obloquy, 
no one now will question his sincerity or 
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his genuine devotion to the country which 
he toiled to defend and secure. In his 
own sphere, there is no other name in our 
annals to eclipse his. If he was too mod- 
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est to preserve the memorials of his own 
‘greatness, posterity can be trusted to rear 
his monument. 


RAMBLES AMONG THE ITALIAN HILLS. 


I rank every resident of Rome will 
agree with me that the walks and drives 
about the city are among the most charm- 
ing of the wondrous charms which the 
mistress of the world throws around her 
worshipers. 

After the festivities of Easter are over, 
and dear friends from the far-off land re- 
move the tents which they have pitched 
beside us for the winter, we look with al- 
most inexpressible longing toward the 
long line of Alline and Sabine hills, and 
feel that we must sojourn among them 
for a time. We had just bade farewell 
to some dearly loved ones, and the mur- 
mur of the home-voices was still in our 
ears, and the last pressure of their hands 
still lingered in ours, when we set forth, 
one charming May afternoon, on our way 
toward Tivoli. ‘Tivoli has so often been 
described, its waterfall measured and 
poured out again, its tiny-temple rebuilt, 
and its Hotel della Sibyle described, that 
we will not linger here. Perhaps had 
less been written of the exact number of 
drops which the Anio pours over the cliff, 
and more of the wondrous grottoes which 
he has wrought in the olden time; had 
we been told of the strange weird hills, 
with their drapery of ivy and virgin’s 
bower, and their coronets of flowers; of 
the caves, fit haunts for fawn and wood- 
nymph, and of the thousand bits of scen- 
ery which accompany and glorify the 
falls, we might dare to linger at Tivoli, 
and hope that our readers would love to 
linger with us. But we will leave it as 
we left it that next morning, with the 
early song of the lark awakening it as if 
to the beauty of a new creation. Every 
thing seemed to join with the birds in a 
song of beauty, hope, and spring-time. 


Exquisite branches of pendulous roses, 
full of sweet coloring and gentle grace, 
swungin the breeze. Elder-bushes sprang 
over the hedges, and nodded their white 
heads as we passed. Myriads of blue 
blossoms, stealing their hue from the sky 
which bent over us, bade us choose be- 
tween their own richness and the lovely 
quiet shade of the thousands of forget-me- 
nots which blossomed beside them. Many 
of our own forest trees shaded our path, 
and many more, strangers to our cold 
clime, were gathered together on these 
wooded heights. The land smiled with 
abundance. The grain stood tall in the 
fields. The vines leaned against the mul- 
berry-trees which supported them, and, 
borrowing their strength, lent them beauty 
and grace. 

The road out of Tivoli is bounded for 
miles with the.remains of ancient Roman 
villas. There is an almost unbroken reach 
of reticulated wall ; and when that is ab- 
sent, we see the style of mason-work 
made to sustain the exquisite marble 
with which portico and doorway were 
covered in the days of imperial Rome. 
In sight are arches of the Claudian aque- 
duct decked in robes of green, binding 
the promise of the present to the memory 
of the past. One of these, sturdy and 
strong in its grand old age, bears upon 
its head a ruined tower of the middle 
ages, and threatens to shake off the 
younger edifice long before itself shall 
have yielded to the loosening fingers of 
time. Far away stretches the valley, and 
as we turn, towns picturesquely perched 
on lofty crags look down upon us and 
upon their inhabitants, by means of whose 
labors the land smiles like the garden of 
Eden, One of these, Castel Madama, has 
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a situation of almost unparalleled beauty. 
It crowns the summit of a lovely hill. 
About it climb olive-groves; beneath it 
are all the exquisite hues that rich vege- 
tation can produce; and sweeping at its 
feet, a stream, whdse waters arches of 
the Claudian aqueduct step over on their 
way to the Capitol. By the roadside has 
been erected a marble slab dug up in this 
vicinity, recording the name and fame of 
a certain Menius Bassus, a chief engineer 
of Carthage, who lived in the time of 
Caligula, and who doubtless designed 
many of the public and other works now 
crumbled to dust and death beneath our 
feet. 

Fico Faro, about nine miles from Ti- 
voli, has a double foundation—the rock, 
and the vast travertine blocks of old Ro- 
man or Etruscan buildings. Up and up, 
beside these colossal structures, crowned 
by the pigmy constructions of modern 
times, up and up still we climbed before 
we reached the piazza of the town. Here 
is a curious and beautiful chapel, built in 
an octagonal form, and having a portal 
“decorated with statuettes of half the saints 
in the calendar. But we could not think 
of looking at any edifice so remote from 
the age of Noah, and beside, we needed 
rest and refreshment, so proceeded on. 
Every body knows that Fico Faro is the 
abode of the winking Madonna. I am 
happy to state to the friends of that lady 
that she was guilty of no impropriety of 
the kind in our presence, and that my 
own opinion is that she has been very 
much maligned. The inn of Fico Faro 
is certainly a most extraordinary place. 
Tt appears to be entirely composed of a 
series of glory-holes, dark passages, and 
darker stairways ; through and about and 
up and around which we were led before 
a decent room was reached. Eating any 
thing manufactured in these dark corners 
of the earth by the darker hands of our 
friends their inhabitants was not to be 
thought of; so I called for eggs and wine, 
and speedily manufactured a concoction 
which made the rest of the party ex- 
tremely ill, while I slept most placidly 
until they recovered. 

As the shades of the afternoon were 
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beginning to fall, we left Fico Faro, and 
wound down the hill toward the Anio, 
How lovely were the scenes! The hill 
we descended is crowned by the white 
walls of the convent of Cosmiato and its 
church-towers, shining pure and lovely 
amid surrounding verdure. The cliff is 
pierced with caves and galleries. Long 
fingers of the curious travertine formation 
hang over them, or pry into their depths. 
Some of these are sacred places, sacred 
to the memory of saint Benedict. Just 
beneath the hill is a mill, with its little 
flume pouring into the river; and rising 
above the latter are portions of the pier, 
and part of one of the arches of a ruined 
bridge, over which the feet of Bassus and 
his cotemporaries passed. Our path went 
up and down, and around and about, wind- 
ing at its will with the winding river in a 
way rather aggravating to people who are 
diming at an eagle’s nest on the opposite 
side of the stream, and far above its wa- 
ters. It is stony, too, and unkind to ten- 
der feet, but all ablaze with lovely flowers 
that smile to win us to pluck them, and 
blush as we pass them by in their young 
beauty. At last the road came to a sud- 
den end by dipping into the_river, and 
there was nothing for us to do but to fol- 
low its example and ford the stream too. 
This we accomplished without much trou- 
ble. And now the hill Difficulty appar- 
ently rising above us, the pilgrims sus- 
pended their progress a little, to rest and 
feast upon hard-boiled eggs and dry bread. 
In this repast we were assisted by a dar- 
ling little gipsy of a girl and her boy com- 
panion. They were both in costume. Lit- 
tle Gitana wore a short narrow skirt, leath- 
ern sandals bound with thongs over the 
instep, a white chemise gathered into the 
throat, and made with long sleeves, a blue 
bodice into which was thrust her painted 
distaff, and a heavy yellow and white wool- 
en head-dress, laid upon the head so as 
to hang in folds behind and at the sides. 
When we arose to go up the mountain, 
we bade her good-by. But she rose too, 
and calling, Sta! Sta! prepared to ac- 
company us. In answer to her call, there 
came rushing tumultuously up the other 
side of the slope a little black pig. He 
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and his little mistress were evidently on 
the very best of terms, for he put up his 
head for a caress, and followed close at 
her heels like a dog. So our party was 
now increased by a most lovely little girl 
and her most extraordinary and amusing 
pet. Gitana took possession of my bag 
and water-proof cloak, and put them both 
on her head without their interfering with 
her turning in every direction, gesticulat- 
ing in a most animated way as she talked 
to us, and even stooping to drink at a 
fountain on the road. By and by another 
young girl joined us. Then came a man 
and woman driving a donkey loaded with 
sticks, a shepherd-boy with his flock, a 
drove of pigs with their guardian. Then 
came more girls, and so on until we formed 
a large procession. There were ten or fif- 
teen young girls, any one of whom would 
have been an exquisite model for our art- 
ist friends in Rome. They all had the 
same distinctive characteristic features as 
our first young acquaintance. All had 
rich brown complexions, rosy cheeks and 
lips, dark eyes with a soupgon of the east- 
ern almond shape, long drooping eye- 
lashes, and masses of black hair. They 
have a right to their eastern looks, as they 
are partly of eastern descent. Sarace- 
nesca, the village which they inhabit, and 
where we were intending to pass the night, 
was originally settled by a colony of Sara- 
cens. Inoneof their incursions, they were 
defeated in the plain below, and the sur- 
vivors succeeded in scaling an apparently 
inaccessible crag. Here they were safe 
from their enemies, for no foot save that 
of the wild goat and their own could reach 
their place of shelter. After a while, they 
and the inhabitants of the plain made peace 
with each other. The Saracens gradually 
mingled with the Italians, adopted their 
religion, intermarried with them, and their 
children, retaining much of the wild beau- 
ty and grace of their fathers, still inhabit 
the old nest. They are a simple, honest 
people. Of the latter trait we had ample 
proof on our return to Rome. One of our 
party lost a ring, valued more from its 
association than from any thing else. Of 
course, we never hoped to see it again, 
Unless it had been dropped in the house 
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where we spent the night. But the next 
day, a boy returning from his work in the 
valley below saw something glittering on 
the rock. It was the ring. The child 
carried it to his father, and the father at 
once took it to the priest, and the priest 
sent a messenger to Rome to return the 
ring to its owner. But on our journey, 
I think I was more struck with their 
powers of discernment than with any 
thing else about them. I certainly met 
with such warm admiration that I think 
I never can be easily put down again. It 
is sad that my present residence is the 
palace of truth, because I consequently 
feel obliged to confess that the dress re- 
ceived, if possible, more attention than 
the person. My new friends felt of my 
skirt, smoothed the embroidery of my 
jacket, took hold of my hands to exam- 
ine my undersleeves and gloves, and 
their admiration of my hat and vail was 
intense. As the way was long and weary, 
they offered to carry me. This, of course, 
I could not permit; and then they pro- 
posed to unload the donkey, and mount 
me instead of the sticks. But I have:a 
great horror of all ridable animals, and 
there was neither saddle nor bridle. The 
sticks were therefore undisturbed. Final- 
ly, however, I consented to try a decided- 
ly ignominious mode of conveyance, and 
hang myself to the donkey’s handle. 
Then the scene became too ludicrous, 
and sometimes I swung to and fro, too 
weak with laughter to be able to keep 
my footing, but grasping the creature’s 
tail with all my might, which pulled and 
grunted as if he did not seem to see it in 
that funny light. When we laughed, our 
friends laughed too, and the rocks rang 
again that sweet afternoon with most gen- 
uine mirth. 

But it did seem as if we should hever 
arrive at our journey’s end. We climbed, 
and wound, and wound and climbed 
again, and still Saracenesca calmly look- 
ed down upon us from an apparently in- 
accessible height, reminding one in the 
distance of the tower of Babel as seen in 
the old-fashioned picture-books. It looks, 
even when one approaches quite near it, 
as if it must have been built from above, 
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by the aid, perhaps, of a smart shower 
of meteoric stones, or at any rate, by the 
united efforts of a colony of eagles. More 
villagers met us as we continued our jour- 
ney, and ‘our little Gitana told over and 
over again, the story of our coming down 
the hills, crossing the river, etc. Each 
one pressed to have a nearer view of the 
strangers, and claimed a word or a smile, 
while every word or act of theirs was a 
caress or a term of endearment. “Little 
dove!” “ Little'darling !” “ Precious one!” 
etc., rolled off their tongues in their own 
soft language. Hence we view how far 
one must sometimes go from home, and 
how long one may sometimes live, with- 
out being properly appreciated. 

At last we arrived at a sort of cordonata 
path, or Via Dolorosa, leading direct to the 
village. Here the procession paused, and 
arranging themselves in a semicircle, all 
crossed themselves and repeated a short 
prayer. I am sorry to say that the sweet 
poem of rural life and beauty lost a canto 
when we began to ascend into the town 
itself, This was so very, very dirty that 
we could think of nothing but an infifite 
succession of piggeries. There are no 
streets in Saracenesca. A certain por- 
tion of the living rock which caps the 
mountain is left between-+the houses, and 
that is all. The houses seem to consist 
of little else than four covered walls and 
achimney. I was glad to see, the next 
morning, smoke issuing from most of the 
chimne#s. Every body stood outside the 
doors looking at us, and on exhibition 
was the most beautiful baby I ever saw 
in my life—a little creature of perhaps 
ten months old. We all had but one 
opinion on the subject. The baby had 
been a peach in the other life. The skin 
had the downiness and softness of the 
fruit, and the deep coloring of the cheeks 
and lips answered to that of the peach. 
It raised its great dark eyes with their 
long lashes, and looked as fearlessly and 
wonderingly at the strangers as if it had 
been a bird for the first time beholding a 
man. Well, we resigned the baby, and 
passed the groups of beautiful children, 
and climbed up, still up, the winding 
steep to the very summit, where is the 
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abode of the priest. He came in, and 
then our friends delivered us into his 
hands, full of kind wishes, never having 
sought reward by word or look. Those 
who aided us were satisfied with a very 
moderate remembrance, and those who 
had not gave us just as beaming smiles 
and as kind good-nights as their more 
fortunate friends. The priest isa young 
man, seemingly as guileless as the flock 
he leads. His mother, and the assistant 
priest, who is also the schoolmaster, form 
the family. We were welcomed as if we 
were dear friends, and I had soon made 
myself at home, and undertaken an expe- 
dition into the kitchen. There, I went 
into a committee of ways and means with 
regard to our supper, of which we stood 
greatly in need, made a cup of tea, and 
rescued a pigeon which was being thrown 
headlong into the pot of boiling water, 
and soon had the pleasure of sceing it 
revolving around.a spit in front of the 
comfortable, wood fire. Presently the 
church-bell sounded, and soon after, the 
sweet tones of the choristers fell upon 
our edrs. By this time it was entirely 
dark, and when we entered the church, 
the scene was very impressive. The only 
light was that of the candles of the chapel, 
at whose altar the assistant priest was 
kneeling. The priest had gone into the 
choir, to lead the music himself, and 
the responses came up chanted in the 
wild tones of the villagers, the compan- 
ions of our journey, who were kneeling 
on the floor of the church. The services 
closed by a prayer written in Italian in a 
simple style, suited to the understanding 
of the worshipers, bégging for a blessing 
on their labors in the Campagna that day, 
and for protection during the night. Then 
the congregation arose,crossed themselves, 
and silently left the church. I never at- 
tended a Catholic service where there 
seemed so much simplicity and sincerity. 
And now came our supper, which was 
excellent. We made a beaten-up egg do 
the part of milk in the tea, for they never 
have any milk or butter in these little vil- 
iages. And as this was the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, I felt as if conducted to a fair 
chamber called Peace when the priest's 
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mother and the maid conducted me to my 
room, and lavished every possible kind- 
ness and attention upon me. The still- 
ness of night hushed us to sleep which 
lasted until a little before day. Then the 
sweet tones of the church-bell, repeated 
and deepened by the echoes of the mount- 
ain, fell upon the ear. A second peal 
‘was soon followed by the voices of the 
choristers at their early morning worship. 
These hushed, I fell asleep again, and 
long before we hadi breakfasted, the sim- 
ple villagers had wound down the steep 
to their labor in the valley below. 

At last, the time came for us to start 
again on our journey. The priest first 
took us up to the fortress, whence the 
view is decidedly Swiss. We are among 
the very highest of this spur of the Apen- 
nines, twenty-five hundred feet above 
the river, and the Campagna with its 
hills lies at our feet. We took a bird’s- 
eye view of it, and then bade our kind 
hosts farewell. In villages where there 
is no inn, it is customary to be received 
at the house of the priest, and on leaving 
to give them a family donation of the 
same amount as the bill at a country inn. 
This we understood, and I believe satis- 
fied our entertainers fully, who wished us 
God speed very heartily as we left them. 

A council of war had been held, and a 
donkey taken for me; but as there was 
no woman’s saddle, I handed it over to 
the gentlemen, and proceeded on foot to 
our first resting-place. This was at An- 
tigone, which we reached by a very sweet 
walk. Here we clambered again up step 
and steep to procure a breakfast. This 
was promised us at the house of the doc- 
tor, and we were invited to walk into the 
doctor’s parlor. It is not improper to 
state that the furniture of this saloon was 
slightly unique. A large collection of 
logs stood in one corner of the room. 
The centre-table was adorned with a straw 
bed, and other extraordinary articles were 
to be found in extraordinary places. But 
the doctor received us with great hospi- 
tality, even sacrificing in our honor the 
life of one of his oldest friends. The prin- 
cipal dish on the table was a very ancient 
and venerable cock, who was served up 
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comb and all. He had been cooked, but 
he positively refused to be carved, and 
of course declined to be eaten. How- 
ever, we had good bread and ricolta, with 
Bologna sausage, and, hungry as we were, 
it was angels’ food. The doctor had the 
goodness, also, in addition to the bird’s 
comb, to present us with his bill, which 
being attended to, the cloaks and coats 
of the party were put upon the donkey. 
I mounted thereon, and collaring the un- 
happy guide with both hands, rode in tri- 
umph out of Antigone. , 
My donkey was a young one, and fool- 
ishness was bound up in his heart. It 
was very difficult to keep him in the 
path, and he entered into earnest conver- 
sation with his brethren at work in the 
distant fields, trying to carry me off for 
a frolic with them, and rubbing his nose 
coaxingly against his master for permis- 
sion to go. Still, on the whole, we had 
a charming ride, and before we reached 
Subiaco, the beauty of the scenery was 
greatly enhanced. We had the same cul- 
tivation—the great fields of grain, the 
vineyards, the blooming hedges, the olive- 
groves on the hill-sides. In addition to 
all this, we had the village of Subiaco 
stretching up the hill, and churches and 
convents still higher on the slopes hung 
above the town, from whose towers the 
Ave Maria, repeated from one chime to 
another, was sounding in our ears. We 
have been greatly saddened to-day, how- 
ever, by the poverty of the people whom 
we have met, and this in the midst of a 
land smiling like the garden of Eden. 
Little children, bending under the loads 
of sticks they were carrying on their 
heads; women with scarcely a vestige of 
womanhood to be seen about them ; men 
sickly and pale for the want of good food, 
toiling for a mere subsistence. As we 
approached Antigone, a miserable acolyte, 
came out Of a little chapel by the road- 
side, and begged. He was still a young 
man, but all youth and life seemed crush- 
ed out of him. He was dressed in a coarse 
black cotton gown, and his face and hands 
were only one degree less black than his 
dress. His whole appearance was like 
one who had never eaten a good meal, or 
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been washed, or smiled, or been smiled 
upon in all his miserable life. God help 
the poor sheep wandering over these hills, 
for surely the shepherds act the wolf’s 
part ! 

With eyes that delightedly drank in 
the beauties of nature, and hearts that 
were heavy with pity for the inhabitants 
of the lovely land, we entered Subiaco. 
Here we rested and dined, and then set 
out to explore the town. A most quaint 
and interesting and picturesque place it 
is. ,“Such a getting up-stairs” as one 
must perform to reach the summit of the 
town!: Always up, and ever higher, and 
with the simple understanding that this 
shall be the case, the town has had carte 
blanche to run about at its own sweet 
will. So three or four streets every now 
and then converge, and then three or four 
pairs of stairs start off each in a different 
direction to attend to their private affairs. 
Here is a flight of steps ending in a long 
wall; there is another leading to a house, 
and filled to overflowing with mounds of 
children, tumbling and creeping over each 
other like a swarm of bees. Down these 
flights come the water-bearers — young 
girls with their copper jars poised upon 
their heads, talking together as they run 
down, or return more slowly with them 
filled to the brim, and perhaps one upon 
another. It is enough to crush them to 
the earth; but nothing can do that—not 
even the oppression beneath which they 
may bend, but never break. On these 
stairs, to the right, sit an array of elder 
women, each spinning with her winding 
distaff, and twisting into the thread the 
little gossip of theday. There area group 
of boys, bright, saucy, and dirty. One 
coaxes a cigar from one of our party. He 
is a short-measured three-footer of a 
thing, who puts his hands behind him 
under an imaginary pair of coat-tails, (the 
coat being entirely absent, as well as the 
caudal appendages) and struts about puff- 
ing and swelling like the frog in the fa- 
ble. We strolled on to the castle, which 
was once a papal residence, but is now 
deserted. The play of the children, the 
voices of the laborers returning from work, 
the chime of the convent-bells, came float- 
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ing up to the castle; but no answering 
sound went forth from its dead walls. It 
is a symbol of the want of sympathy be- 
tween the high places of this religion and 
their supporters. I was much struck 
with a little anecdote which one of our 
party related, showing the oppression 
under which the poor suffer from the 
rules of the Catholic church. At the 
door of my friend’s house in Rome, sits 
a poor cobbler. I have seen him there 
twenty times, always hard at work, with 
two or three dirty children playing about 
him. He is an honest fellow, and very 
poor, and my friends are in the habit of 
sending him to do their marketing. One 
day he was sent for two or three times to 
bring in his accounts. He did not come 
in with them until evening. In his sim- 
ple way, he apologized to the signora for 
being so late; but it was a festa, and he 
was not allowed to work—would be pun- 
ished by a fine if he did so ; and his fam- 
ily was so large he could not lose a day’s 
work. If he did, the poor children must 
go hungry. So he had sat up all night 
the night before at his work, and during 
the day he had been sleeping. 

But this scolding has nothing to do 
with the convent of San Benedetto, to 
which we climbed next morning. ‘This 
is one of those strange, wild, beautiful, 
fanciful creations never seen out of Italy, 
and almost impossible to describe. It is 
said that saint Benedict retired to a cave 
in the travertine cliff overhanging the town 
when a boy of fourteen. So secluded was 
he from the world that his food was let 
down to him in a basket, while he spent 
his time in meditation and prayer, and 
was, I hope, careful to offer an occasional 
thanksgiving that he had not yet become 
mad, Over and under and around his 
dwelling, the series of chapels we visited 
has been erected with consummate skill 
and taste, and with them a convent is 
connected. I never realized more fully 
the piety of many of the painters of the 
middle ages than I did while examining 
the frescoes with which the chapels are 
decorated. In those early days, good 
men painted a religious picture as one 
now writes a religious book, mingling 
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prayers with their labors, and leaving 
behind them, as in this instance, the 
sweet impress of their sweet spirits. 
Did one wish to soften the heart encased in 
selfishness and worldliness ? He brought 
before the eye the picture of the Man of 
Sorrows. He painted the cruel mocking 
and scourging, the shame and agony of 
the cross. He depicted the brow con- 
tracted with anguish, the lips saying, 
“Father, forgive them,” the bowed head, 
and the dead Christ. Was there a Ra- 
chel weeping for her children, who would 
not be comforted because they were not ? 
He bade her look upon that most loving 
and most sorrowing mother, who un- 
clasped her tender arms from about her 
babe that he might go forth to a life of 
toil and pain, and a death of agony. He 
bade her be strong in faith as he held be- 
fore her that mother and Son meeting 
again in glory, with no pain, nor sorrow, 
nor parting for them more. Were there 
lambs of thé flock whose tender feet were 
wounded as they essayed to tread the 
narrow path ? He showed them the Good 
Shepherd, ever going before them and 
leading them, and ready to gather them 
in his arms, and in his own time receive 
them into his bosom. He preached pa- 
tience under tria¥ here as he dipped ‘his 
pencil in gold and brilliant colors, and 
painted the New Jerusalem. He opened 
its gates before them, and they beheld its 
beauty. He showed them the tree of life, 
and reminded them that they should eat 
of its fruits and rest beneath its shadow. 
To those bereft of human sympathy, he 
brought to view the innumerable com- 
pany and church of the first-born. He 
showed them the patriarchs and prophets 
of old. He bade them look upon and 
listen to the beloved and loving disciple ; 
and if he comforted maid and matron with 
the thought that the gentle Agnes or the 
lovely Cecilia ministered to them on earth 
or prayed for them in heaven, it was a 
pardonable error. But error, however 


small and venial at first, will grow, and 

strengthen as it grows. Like a weed, 

graceful and pretty, charming the eye 

with its bright coloring, and perhaps re- 

freshing the senses with its odor, it in- 
Vou. IL.—26 
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creases its strength and size, and finally 
crushes out the good seed, takes its place, 
and faunts its ugly stalk and poisonous 
fruit as the true harvest. 

Tam fully aware that I am not describ- 
ing the church of San Benedetto all this 
time, and perhaps I may as well admit 
that I shall not be able to do so by direct 
attack. The lower chapel, in which the 
saint lived, has been left as it was, and is 
merely a strange weird grotto in the tra- 
vertine cliff. Up and down the stairs 
leading to this, the peasants were contin- 
ually passing. It is a scala santa, and 
so they mounted it upon their knees. 
Above this chapel is another, from which 
you look down upon the others. It is 
beautifully adorned with frescoes, and 
lighted by asingle painted window, repre- 
senting San Benedetto in the dress of his 
order. Beside the scala santa is another 
grotto in the travertine. In this is a 
statue of the saint at prayer, and the 
basket from which he was fed is to be 
seen near him. Opposite this is the 
choir, where service is generally held, 
but closed this festa day, when the other 
chapels are open. In short, San Bene- 
detto seemed to me a great kaleidoscope, 
full of sweet, strange, variable pictures ; 
and now they waver and dance before my 
eye, and will not be fixed upon paper. 
The convent is built against the hill, and 
overhanging it is a huge piece of rock, 
which, it is said, would incontinently 
tumble down and grind the buildings 
to powder but for the miraculous her- 
culean labors of the saint, who has been 
holding it up some fourteen hundred years. 
My friends of the opposite sex were al- 
lowed to look at this, and also at a bed of 
roses, miraculously transformed to flow- 
ers, but originally a bed of thorns. I 
fear, however, that they did not increase 
in faith by what they saw, for they not 
only refused to believe in the original 
thorns, but even suggested that if one 
could clamber up the cliff, he would find 
that saint Benedict or sinner somebody 
else had held up the dangerous rock with 
iron clamps. 

We had much food for thought as we 
slowly rode down the hill to Subiaco that 
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evening, and one of our party put into 
my hand the following little bit of poetry, 
suggested by the church and convent of 
San Benedetto, with which we will con- 
clude our present ramble : 


“Tn crevice of yon frowning cliff 
In olden time, a little seed 
Found refuge—clinging there, as if 
It had of earth no need. 


JANE 


CHAPTER I. 
A FATHER, 


I wave been wondering what you will 
think of my story. I have little to prom- 
ise you, if you look for plotted intricacies. 
I have been to an old, standard romance 
writer fon my material. Her name is 
too familiar to need repetition, yet, per- 
haps you would like to know it: It is 
Life. And her pen is of iron, and its point 
is adiamond. Such as she has given me, 
give I unto thee. 

You may, or you may not, call the story 
mournful ; but I write with her eyes upon 
me. You may, or you may not, shrink 
from its rough harmonies; but her voice 
is not always tuned to silver music. You 
may, or you may not, accept its lesson; 
for when she teaches, she teaches sternly. 
There are questions I leave between you 
and her. She is the author of this book. 
I am simply the translator. 

I repeat, you will have no plotted intri- 
eacies, other than the intricacies of a not 
unusual soul, in not unusual relations to 
its God, and to his world which he has 
made. It is a simple story enough, of 
simple things. A story of a girl, Jane 
Gurley. I am sorry her name was not 
Irene or Blanche; but I did not baptize 
her. Neither did any one. Baptism was 
not fashionable in the street where she was 
born. Did you ask for the name.of it? 
Perhaps it is as well untold, unless you 
insist. 


Jane Gurley’s Story. 
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How nurtured, one can hardly say ; 
It was not kept by Heaven alone, 
Else the sweet flower we see to-day 
Therefrom had never grown. 
*O wondrous power of earnest life !’ 
That, planted amid forms austere, 
Could blossom thus with beauty rife, 
Age after age to cheer. 
Yet were no canker at the root, [fruit.” 
Not flowers alone had been, but wholesome 
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It was a street that began in the whirl 
and hubbub of the city, and ended at the 
water. It began with crowds of vehicles, 
crowds of faces, crowds of broadcloth, of 
silk, of jewelry ; well-trained police, dainty 
ladies daintily stepping over well-swept 
pavements, gorgeous shop-windows, and 
the front of a princely church sharp upon 
it. It ended with a narrow alley; squal- 
id children playing in the gutter, squal- 
id men upon the steps, squalid women 
in the windows—faces worn to ghastli- 
ness, faces brutalized to the pot, faces 
from which you would turn away your 
eyes ; faces, also, of which no other de- 
scription can be given, than to say that 
they looked like a cry. What was curi- 
ous about these faces, was, that they had 
the appearance of belonging to a past gen- 
eration. They were so fearfully old—so 
pitiably old. The three-year baby, min- 
ing for an orange-peel in the dust-heap, 
had the eyes of an age that might have 
drained life to its dregs. The proportion 
being well sustained, created that fancy 
of the past generation. The street ended, 
also, with houses that were tumbling 
down, roofs that were crumbling away, 
stairs that were falling in, with dank va- 
pors and foul odors ; with a whole horrible 
sense of decay, in tenement and street 
alike. With wharves, and shipping, and 
the plash of dreary waves ; with tides that 
were used to washing up drifting things 
that had been committed to them ; white, 
appealing things — faces, From begit- 
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ning to ending, the street sloped gradu- 
ally away into its alley, as if it shrank from 
the gorgeous shop-windows, and the dain- 
ty ladies, and the church front; or they 
from it—which ? 

In one of the houses that were tumb- 
ling down, up three pairs of the stairs that 
were falling in, among the dank vapors 
and foul odors, Jane Gurley learned her 
little fable of the word, home. One must 
have something, you know, and if one can 
not have history, one will take the fables 
in its place, quite unable, perhaps, to dis- 
tinguish a difference; which is pitiful. 

On the upper of the three pair of stairs, 
quite alone, and in the dark, the girl 
was sitting, with her elbows on her knees 
and her hands pressed upon her ears. 
She probably had her reason for sitting 
there, as Jane seldom did a thing without 
reasons. While she sat there, she was 
worth looking at if you could spare the 
time to bestow a passing glance upon 
her. If you could not—very well, she 
did not care. 

Her face, framed in the gloom of the 
darkening passage-way, was neither beau- 
tilulnor young. It ought to have been 
both: Her features were regular. She 
was just seventeen. Her eyes, neither 
that street nor that house could make 
otherwise than beautiful. Her eyes were 
wonderful. They were the eyes of old 
age, of merry girlhood, of desperation, of 
dead indifference, of a beggar, of a prin- 
cess, of a woman, of a devil. They simply 
syllabled her mood. And of many moods 
she was capable ; also of the endurance of 
their many causes, and carelessness of 
their effects. 

As she sat there, her face peering out 
into the dark, her eyes were dead—just 
that, and only that. That any change 
of expression or intelligence could ever 
come into them, seemed an impossibility. 
Yet some of the intensest moments of 
the girl’s life, looked out of those dead 
eyes. 

The thought which held her, whatever 
it was, held her fast. The sounds that 
came up from below — horrible sounds 
they were—either did not disturb it, or 
Worked into it so completely, as scarcely 
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to be noticed by her. And such horrible 
sounds! 

There was a lull in them presently, and 
at that, she took her hands from off her 
ears, and turned her head, listening atten- 
tively. A heavy step then, upon a bare 
floor, and a door opened. 

She sprang from her seat and hid in tie 
shadow of the landing. The action was 
sufficiently rapid to have betokened ex- 
citement, but her eyes were as utterly 
dead, as when the thought held her upon 
the stairs. They had not changed by the 
faintness of ashadow. They seemed in- 
capable of changing. 

“Jane !” 

It was like most other voices in that 


_ Street; it would have heen quite familiar 


to her, if it had not been her father’s. 

“ Jane !” 

She stood perfectly still in the shadow. 

“* Jane, I say!” 

She laughed a little, softly to herself 
there in the shadow. There was a cer- 
tain indescribable shock in hearing any 
one laugh, with such eyes. The shock 
was not lessened by the nature of the 
laugh. ‘ 

“Jane, come down here, gal ! 
you.” 

There was no reply. The man swore 
a horrible oath, and began slowly ascend- 
ing the stairs; he was partially intoxi- 
cated. His daughter came out of the 
shadow then, the smile which the laugh 
had left, still upon her lips. 

‘‘T wouldn’t trouble yourself to come 
up for nothing, father.” 

The sneer angl the smile fitted each 
other well. The man’s face darkened at 
them. His entire reply you would hardly 
care to hear or I to repeat. 

“What are you hiding up there for? 
and why in thunder didn’t you come when 
you were called ?” it ended. 

“Oh! for a good reason,” said the girl, 
carelessly. 

“ Reckon you'll have to tell me or ’1—” 

“T am perfectly willing to, It was be- 
cause I chose to.” 

At her words and at her laugh, the 
man’s face grew perfectly savage. He 
took her roughly by the arm. 


I want 
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“Come, my dear, I guess we'll be sorry 
for this.” 

She shook off his hand. 

“Let me alone! what do you want of 
me ?” 

“TI want you to show the gentlemen 
how well you can play, my dear.” The 
savage eyes and endearing words con- 
trasted horribly. 

“How many are there of you ?” said the 
girl, her head bent, her dead eyes on him. 

“Four on us besides me. Jim and 
Bill Gree—” 

“Tt is no matter about, the names,” 
with her defiant laugh. ‘I suppose you 
know I am your daughter, Jacob Gurley, 
your only daughter.” 

There was something curious in her 
tones, her head still bent, her dead eyes 
on him. The man stared. 

“And suppose”—her eyes still on him, 
“that I wouldn’t go.” 

“Reckon you'd have to, that’s all.” 

His hand, in all the savageness of its 
brute force clutched again at her arm. 
The dead eyes came to life at that. They 
started into brilliancy ; they fashed into 
scorn; they deepened into loathing ; they 
glowed like the eyes of a captive unbound. 
But the captive was not unbound. She 
knew that. She scanned him from head 
to foot. 

“Very well. I am your daughter. 
The risk of my soul be upon you. I 
hope you'll remember it here—or some- 
where else.” 

And without further words, she passed 
him on the stairs, and went into the room 
he had left. . 

Four men were in it gambling. Four 
such men as men can make themselves 
and yet be suffered to pollute the face of 
the earth. They looked up as Jane came 
in, and addressed her after their own 
fashion. She made them no reply, and 
with scarcely a look about her, took her 
seat at the table. Her father staggered 
into his chair opposite to her. He had 
intelligence enough left, but half to like 
the expression of her face, and began to 
grumble at her stupidity. She leaned her 
arms upon the table, and looked at him 
in her steady way. 


** You might as well .stop that now, fa- 
ther.” 

His reply was an oath. 

“T did not come here to be talked to 
by any one. I came to play. You 
wanted a game of me. You shall have it, 
Peter Green, hand me that bottle.” 

Peter Green handed her the bottle, 
She poured out a mugful of rum, pushing 
it over to her father. As she very well 
knew, he was not sufficiently himself to 
refuse it. 

“Shuffle your cards. I am ina hurry,” 
she said then, thrumming restlessly on 
the table. 

** W—wouldn’t—wouldn’t you like to 
do it, Miss Gurley ?” stammered one of 
the gamblers, an old gambler, too, and 
well used to the business. 

“Shuffle your cards,” said Jane, per- 
emptorily. ‘Have a little more, fa- 
ther ?” 

She filled his mug again, and again he 
drained it. She filled it again, pushed 
it across the table to his companions, and 
again and again. The old gambler, with 
his keen eyes on her, refused to touch 
it. She took no notice of him, watched 
her chance, and at length, he drew the 
mug under the table and filled it. 

The game began. It was a singular 
sight. The faces of the men which were 
yet allowed to pollute the earth, out- 
lined darkly against the gloom of the room; 
the face of the girl, that should have been 
young and fair, just there in the lamp- 
light which flickered over it redly—its old 
look and its dead look merged into un- 
girlish keenness, its eyes like the eyes of 
a bird of prey. A monstrous sight. But 
I state a simple fact. At twelve years 
of age this girl had been an accomplished 
gambler. If at seventeen she had been 
something far different from what she 
was, she would have simply lived up to 
her education. 

The game went on. She looked up 
now and then, into the faces outlined 
against the gloom: she poured now and 
then fresh liquor into the emptied mug; 
she smiled now and then to herself. 

“Here you, Jane!” growled her father, 
presently, looking with an oath from bet 
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to the card in his hands. ‘You haven't 
touched adrop. I won't have it!” 

He pushed the liquor over to her an- 
grily. She put it to her lips, and put it 
down untasted. Not from any temper- 
ance scruples, would I have you suppose. 
Jane Gurley had none. She would have 
drank whenever and as much as she de- 
sired to. But she seldom desired to—it 
was merély a matter of taste. 

The game ended. She stood up and 
laughed—its winner. 

“There! I hope youare satisfied. The 
next time you want to play against me, 
father, you’d better double the stakes, A 
pretty sight youare now!” 

He swore at her 4 few senseless oaths, 
and dropped under the table. 

She shattered the bottle on the floor, 
and left the room as she had entered it. 

Well, it was horrible, wasn’t it? 

Yes, he was her father. Such a father 
as he was this night, he had been to her 
for seventeen years. Such a father as he 
had been to her, I suppose has never been 
fally told, nor will be now, until the day 
when the two shall render up their ac- 
count before men and angels. 

But who was teacher or helper to Jacob 
Gurley, wandering about the streets in 
his young years? And who art thou, 0 
man, that judgest another? And so the 
puzzle runs back in its old unending 
way. 

It is useless to speak of “filial love,” 
and “ties of nature.’”? Jane had never 
loved her father, she simply hated him. 
Very wrong, to be sure; but who was 
there to help her to do otherwise than 
wrong? And is it possible, just possible 
that you or I might have been likewise 
guilty, if you or I had been Jane Gur- 
ley? 

And, indeed, I think I should have tak- 
en her hand and cried over her that night. 
For her face was such a pitiful sight. 
The fearful keenness, and the still more 
fearful smile faded out of it, with the in- 
stant that closed the door between her and 
what she had left. In their place, came 
the old worn look, and the old dead eyes, 
and a certain appealing quiver of her lips, 
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as utterly foreign to the face that had bent 
over the cards, with the lamp-light flicker- 
ing redly on it, as if another soul pos- 
sessed it. Is there not, somewhere, an 
old fable of two souls contending for the 
occupation of one body? If there is not, 
there ought to be. I am not speaking 
of influences—of the well-worn angel and 
the game of chess—but of the incorpora- 
tion of two distinct existences. 

Such there seemed to be at times in this | 
girl’s life. And of the outgoings and in- 
comings, fearful struggles told the tale. 
It was in one of these struggles that she 
went out into that littledark entry. You 
might not have known it, for she stood a 
moment quite still, except for the quiver 
on her lips of which I spoke. After she 
had stood a moment, she slowly went up- 
stairs, and sat down again upon the land- 
ing. It was a curious motion with which 
she stretched out her hands; as if she 
were pleading with something, or some 
one—a curious motion. 

Well, it was a woman’s face then, no 
matter what it had been down there over 
the gaming-table. A woman's face that 
might have been loved and helped and 
blessed most tenderly. But there was no 
one to love nor help nor bless it. It seemed 
to be quite alone. 

“Tf there was any other way!” still 
with her hands stretched out, “if there 
was only any other way!” The words 
were not so much spoken as moaned, and 
they were very pitiful. For you see the 
girl’s soul—it was very strange that it 
should, but it did—revolted so against 
this life of hers, and— 

“Oh! if there only could be any other 
way !” 

Well, well; how foolish! the hands 
dropping weakly. There was no other 
way. There could not be. She was put— 
here. Something, some one, had put her 
here. Some one, she neither knew nor 
cared who; but some one who was 
stronger than she. Being put here, who 
was to blame for any thing? 

“Janie!” called a monotonous, un- 
strung voice, through an open door, 
“Janie Gurley, Janie Gurley.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
DOWN BY THE WATER. 

Down by the water. The words paint 
many pictures. Pictures of shelving 
beaches, white in moving sunlight, dyed 
in evening crimson, gray in falling twi- 
light. Cliffs sharp and hoary against 
caressing skies; of soft shadows floating 
over them; of clinging weeds, and tinted 
shells tossed up against them; of ranks 
upon ranks of plumed waves; of purple 
distance, and shifting lights ; of a sun set- 
ting royally beyond. 

The words paint other pictures. Of ru- 
ined wharves, and foul tides washing up 
foul things, of piles of lumber, water- 
soaked and toppling over at their leisure ; 
of a labyrinth of tracks, wet and slippery 
and treacherous; of bridges over: dull, 
green waves; of theshriek of locomotives, 
the eternal clang of rushing trains, stained 
signals flapping in the wind; of disused 
cars and disused sheds and disused ma- 
chinery, water-soaked and crumbling and 
rusting away; of pier and shipping; of 
loading and unloading; of dulled faces, 
forever stupefying over their work—for- 
ever listening to the roar, the shriek, the 
clang, the beat of turbid waves, the oaths, 
and angry cries. The sea, too, stretching 
dully out, cramped in by the cramped 
city, cramped by its piers, cramping its 
crowded craft, holding up a dead image 
of a cramped sky. ~ And the faces again 
which watched it—such cramped faces! 
The whole panorama like a panorama in 
avacuum. The whole pitiable thing held 
down into one word—suffocation. 

Not that I speak morbidly of what may 
mean healthful works and cheery hearts. 
It may mean it if it can. People can be 
quite content in a vacuum. People are 
quite. content in a vacuum. Not every 
one is capable of stifling. But if it so 
happens that they are! 

Well, I can not take you to the gorgeous 
beach and royal sunsetting, among the 
tinted shells, and plumed waves, into the 
purity and peace, and the wild, free 
winds: but down among the wharves and 
the labyrinthine tracks, the shriek, the 
roar, the clang; down by the cramped 
harbor, underneath the cramped sky. 
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Among the dulled faces crowded over 
their work, you would have singled out 
one, I think, for a second glance. It was 
down there on the brig anchored just off 
the ldng wharf; they were loading her 
coal cargo, perhaps a dozen men—day 
laborers—Irishmen, all but two. Of the 
two, one was the face of which I spoke. It 
was the face of aman. He was a boy in 
years, but the touch of that past genera- 
tion which lived in the street with Jane 
Gurley, seemed to have fallen on this 
place, likewise, and to have carved years 
into his face that were not his. It wasa 
thoughtful face and a manly face, but 
what was chiefly noticeable in it, was a 
certain shrinking, in lips, in eyes, in con- 
tracted forehead, in the very poise of the 
head. A shrinking from something—cer- 
tainly not from a dread, perhaps from a 
necessity. It was exhibited in every 
word he addressed to his fellow workmen, 
in every motion of his hands at his work; 
though so slightly as to require a nice 
eye for its detection. It was a pleasant, 
kindly face, with gray eyes that were 
honest ‘and earnest, and certain finely 
cut lines about the chin, which gave rise 
to the fancy that there might be what we 
term “good blood” in his veins—being, 
it strikes me rather a dubious phrase, but, 
like many other dubious phrases, accepted 
necessarily. , 

The rain was falling—a dreary rain— 
the muddy waves just wrinkled by its 
pattering, the tracks wet and slippery, 
pools of dingy water on the wharves, and 
the train shrieking through a world of mist 
like blinded demons. 

That was an old fancy of the boy’s— 
Reuben Trull’s. Stooping there over his 
work, shrinking and shrinking from it, as 
day wore after day, he had many fancies. 
This of the blinded demon was a favorite. 
He used to turn it over in his mind ca- 
ressingly, watching for the train when the 
mists came up, beating it down into his 
brain with the shriek and the roar, shriok- 
ing even from his own creation. He seem- 
ed to be so strung as to shrink from every 
thing, within himself and without, alike, 
yet no more of a coward than Hercules. 
You have seen such natures, perhaps? 
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But, fancy or no fancy, the rain fell 
heavily, it did not turn aside for the boy’s 
already dreary eyes. Nothing ever turned 
aside for him. He was quite used to that. 
He pulled his hat over his eyes, shrink- 
ing into his silence, looking up now and 
then from his work, at the turbid waves, 
where the boats were passing. 

“ Good storm this,” said a voice at his 
side. It Was a coarse voice in its every 
accent, but deep enough, and not unpow- 
erful—there being a certain power of its 
own fashion, in essential coarseness, as in 
other things. 

“Yes, a hard rain,” said Trull, and drew 
back into his silence. Theother turned 
with a slight sneer. 

“ Afraid of it, perhaps ?” 

Reuben Trull simply looked at him, and 
looked away again. The man laughed, 
but said no more. Necessarily, to him, 
Reuben Trull must be a weak man and 
effeminate. Necessarily to Reuben Trull, 
he must be —just what he was. There 
are antipodes even in a vacuum, after all. 

This man, Cranton, had an evil face. 
The gloom of the sky, and the rain beat- 
ing about it, did not improve it, nor his 
conversation, carried on at intervals with 
the Irishmen. A certain word—it was 
of a woman he was speaking—catching 
Trull’s ear suddenly, he looked up, and 
his eyes flashed. Cranton brushed 
against him, just then, with his basket of 
coal. The boy shrank from him, turning 
his back quickly. 

“Hilloa, Trull.” 

“Hilloa,” grimly, his back still turned. 

“ What's the matter ?” 

“Nothing.” 

The other laughed.. There seemed to 
be a secret malice in the laugh, and in 
the look which he gave with it. He re- 
sumed his characteristic conversation with 
the Irishmen where he had left it. Sud- 
denly, Reuben Trull turned sharply, his 
face all ablaze. 

“What was that?” 

“None of your business as I know of.” 

“What was that you said ?” 

Cranton laughed in his insulting way. 

“If you are particular about knowin’, 
I haven’t any objection,” and forthwith 
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repeated it, Trull laid down his shovel 
slowly. 

“Very well. Now if you say that again, 
T'll knock you down, Bill Cranton.” 

Cranton swore a horrible oath. What 
business was itof his? He presumed his 
tongue was his own, and he had a right 
to say of Jane Gurley or any other woman 
just what he pleased. 

“You may, if you choose,” said Reu- 
ben Trull, quietly going to work again. 
Cranton reflected, and did not choose. 
teuben was a slight boy, but Reuben was 
not given to play-work, and the water was 
inconveniently deep. The gloomy after- 
noon wore into a gloomier night. Reu- 
ben had not spoken, but his eyes were 
still ablaze. The men left their work at 
last, on the stroke of the clock, scattering 
in the storm to such homes as waited for 
them. Cranton threw aside his shovel, 
and the two looked at one another. 

“Well,” said Reuben, with the loath- 
ing in his face—he could not help it. 

“Well? You needn’t stare at me, 
young fellow, you’re no better than the 
rest of us.” 

“Did I ever say I was ?” bitterly. 

“T don’t know nor care; but you think 
so.” 

A sudden light shone in Reuben Trull’s 
eyes—faint enough; but he could not 
quite hide it. It was his only answer. 
Cranton brought his hands heavily to- 
gether and clenched them. 

“You think you’re better than other 
folks, I say, and you're not. You're 
just like all the rest—just like all the 
rest.” 

Reuben smiled, Cranton could never 
bear Reuben’s smile. His face grew sav- 
age. 

“Laugh away, my fine fellow, sh¢ 
thinks, so, anyways, and I'd have you 
know, Reuben Trull, that if I make up 
my mind to marry that girl, heaven and 
earth and hell shan’t lift a finger to stop 
it.” 

The boy’s face actually paled with its - 
shrinking and its loathing. But other- 
wise, he was quite unmoved, and simply 
smiled, as he had smiled before. But 
there was something in this smile from 
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which the other turned with a storm of 
oaths, and dashed away into the gloom. 

Reuben looked after him. 

“Tt won't be him,” muttering to him- 
self. “It'll never be him. But —” 
He turned away and over to a pile of the 
damp lumber, sitting down upon it, his 
eyes on the water. The ruined piers 
were just in sight; the dingy pools on 
them, the wrinkles on the waves, the 
muddy sky. The rain falling on him 
drenched him ; but he scarcely noticed it. 
He was quite used to it. ‘So many nights 
he had strolled about there, lingering so 
after his work was done. There seemed 
to be a horrible fascination in the shriek 
and the roar and the clang, in the cramped 
sea, and cramped image of asky. So many 
nights he had sat just so, the drowned 
world shifting in the mists, he and it to- 
gether. For the boy knew what the word 
meant—actually gasping, as if for air, 
with some thought this night had brought, 
his color coming and going. He held out 
his hands after a while, into the rain, 
turning them over. They were rough and 
black with labor, but not ungracefully 
formed. 

“T wonder where I came from,” look- 
ing at them curiously. ‘“ They talk about 
gentlemen’s sons—gentlemen. She thinks 
so—Janet.” 

A quick color came at the muttered 
word; a color like a girl’s, 

“Janet,” saying it over as one would 
turn back to look at a pleasant picture. 
He rose then, quickly, pulling his hat over 
his eyes, and followed the slippery tracks 
toward the city. Quite wearily, - how- 
ever, and with reluctant feet. The damp, 
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deserted lumber and the turbid water— 
well! what mattered it that he loathed 
them? He could be quite alone in the 
place. He had nothing to shrink from 
but himself and it. 

It is mournful, isn’t it? if one had not 
a home—what was that squalid lodging- 
house? It is more mournful if one has 
never had a home. Neither home nor 
father nor mother, nor any that might be 
near and dear unto him, had\God given to 
Reuben Trull. A child of the streets, of 
asylums, of, short-lived charity, of utter 
neglect—thus had the lines fallen unto 
him. Of pleasant places and a goodly her- 
itage, he might have had his dreams and 
aspirings; for even such men as Reuben 
Trull will aspire now and then, although 
it be very unreasonable in them, as you 
say. Of pleasant places and a goodly 
heritage, of a possible manhood and a 
home—of many things for ever untold, 
the boy had dreamed, and stifled while he 
dreamed. That one word he understood 
with the intensity with which men will 
understand what represents to them 
a great want—home, Home! He used 
to say it over sometimes, in his lonely 
hours there among the lumber, his face 
flushing and paling at it. 

It was nearly dark when he turned to- 
ward the city. Passing by the lumber, 
a toad lay under his feet—a half-dead 
creature mutilated by Cranton half an 
hour before, as such men as he will do 
such things—for sport. Reuben stooped 
to look at it, his face as tender as a wo- 
man’s, but finding it was past relief, 
turned away, shrinking from its agony. 
The action was characteristic. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


——_—_——- > 6. — 


“WAITING 


FOR DIVINE 


GRACE.” 


I wit possess in patience, O my soul! 


Thy desolate dominion. 


Slow, sad years 


May come and pass, the tides of feeling roll 
Above the shores of life in billowy -tears, 
Ere the expected guest in sight appears. 
Not less shall it be kept for Adm alone : 
No other head, no other hand shall bear 
The crown and sceptre that lie mutely there— 
Nor the imperial purple monarchs wear 
When they proclaim their state and take their own, 
Kneeling before the footstool, mine the care 
To keep those symbols free from mould and dust 
In the long regency of patient trust. 
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SUBMISSION. 


“ Rest in the Lord and wait patientiy for Him.” —Psatm xxxvii. 7. 


Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee, 
Peaceful be; 

When a chastening hand restrains thee, 
It is Het 

Know His love in full completeness, 

Feel the measure of thy weakness, 

If He wound thy spirit sore, 
Trust Him more. 


Without murmur, uncomplaining, 
In His hand, 
Leave whatever things thou canst not 
Understand. 
Though the world thy folly spurneth, 
From thy faith in pity turneth, 
Peace thy inmost soul shall fill 
Lying still. 


Like an infant, if thou thinkest 

Thou canst stand— 
Childlike, proudly pushing back 

The proffered hand— 
Courage soon is changed to fear, 
Strength doth feebleness appear ; 
In His love if thou abide 

He will guide. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF 


Tue Northerner visiting a tropical re- 
gion, as, for instance, Cuba—hunting after 
health, it may be, in horseback-rides about 
the island—is most of all struck by the 
new kinds of growths that meet his eye 
and even mark the landscape, making it 
a different, strangely peculiar landscape. 
To a very great extent they belong to the 
class called endogenous ; growing, that is, 
from within, after the manner of grasses, 
lilies, and the crops of wheat and maize. 
Even the large, imposing trees often grow 
in this manner, and not like our Northern 
forest trees, by layers under the bark. 
First we have the immense cane-field 
thickets, heavy enough to swamp an 
army as it were in sugar. Next we 


Fearest sometimes that thy Father 
Hath forgot? 
Though the clouds around thee gather 
Doubt Him not. 
Always hath the daylight broken, 
Always hath He comfort spoken, 
Better hath He been for years 
Tharf thy fears. 


Therefore whatsoe’er betideth, 
Night or day, 
Know His love for thee provideth 
Good alway ; 
Crown of sorrows gladly take, 
Grateful wear it for His sake; 
Sweetly bending to His will 
Lying still. 


To His own thy Saviour giveth, 
Daily strength, 
To each troubled soul that liveth, 
Peace at length. 
Weakest lambs have largest share 
Of the tender Shepherd’s care ; 
Ask Him not then “ when ?” or “ how ?” 
Only bow ! 


“THE YAGUEY FAMILY. 


have wide fields of banana and plantain, 
packed in close order, in rows of what ap- 
pear to be gigantic flags of the glossiest, 
tenderest green, and hanging out, far 
above reach, their single stems of fruit, 
which sometimes a man can hardly lift. 
Then we have, conspicuous from afar, 
tall military lines of bamboo forest— 
huge overgrown grasses in appearance, 
eighty or a hundred feet high—planted, 
not unlikely, even less than ten years ago. 
More imposing still are the cocoa-nut 
groves, loaded with smooth green balls, 
hung in among the graceful foliage of 
their tops, in such profusion that the poor 
bandy-legged trunks can barely manage 
to stand. Last of all, and stately above 
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all, we have the shafted palms, shooting 
upward here and there in the fields, and 
along the distant horizon, propping as it 
were the dome of the sky on their ma- 
jestic colonnades of pillars. The whole 
outfit and furnishing of the landscape, in 
short, is peculiar enough to remind one 
of some old geologic era, when the growths 
were of another type. Still they have a 
wonderful simplicity, and would soon be- 
come wearisome, I think, for their want 
of variety. ‘ 

Partly on thiseccount, perhaps, I was the 
more easily taken bya single other kind of 
growth which shortly caught my attention ; 
for it was complex and curious and cun- 
ning enough to be the problem, riddle, puz- 
zle of my rides, for even weeks and months 
of observation. It was now a vine, and 
now an-upright shaft; now a parasite in 
some tree-top, and now a trunk rooted in 
the ground; now it was growing down- 
ward, and now it was growing upward; 
now it had a solid body like the beech, 
and now the sun was shining through 
eyelets and big holes in the trunk, as if 
it had been riddled in some battle; now 
it stood like a pillar, and now it straddled 
on two long legs, so far apart, and grafted 
into each other at a point so high, that a 
load of hay might be driven through; 
often, also, it stood on a group of legs 
that seem to have concluded, as it were 
by some act of incorporation, to be a tree, 
after they were three or four feet long. 
All these fantastic shows and freaks of 
construction I observed, in varieties con- 
tinually occurring, identifying specimens 
so unlike by the unmistakable color and 
composition of their foliage; and the prob- 
lem was, to find how this Mephistopheles, 
or seeming devil in wood, managed to put 
on so many guises and change his habit 
with such cunning facility. 

The tree, as I found by inquiry, is 
called the Jaguwei, or, as nearly as may be 
in English, the Yaguey ; and the thou- 
sand questions I was put on asking, in- 
telligently answered in part by the peo- 
ple, and more specifically answered by 
the observations I was able .myself to 
make, of its wonderfully curious stages 
and phases, allow me to give the story of 
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the strange tree’s genesis as follows. It 
bears a seed, which the birds accidentally 
drop in the upper forks of some tall, soft- 
wood tree. There it sprouts and takes 
root in the moistened rifts of the bark, 
throwing out a kind of second top for the 
tree.’ At the same time it spins down 
along the body three or four tiny rootlets 
that do not stop till they reach the ground. 
Taking root there, at the small. end, they 
now commence a reverse process, sending 
up a dozen thrifty vines which, meander- 
ing about the tree, cross the originals 
going down, and also cross each other, 
at all manner of angles, grafting into each 
other at every crossing made, so nicely 
that, after a little while, no eye can tell 
which is over and which is under. Now 
the murderous intention begins to be 
manifest, and the fate of the poor victim 
tree within is sealed.. For the cunning 
basket-work in which it is inclosed, like 
a bull in a net, is a live basket-work, 
every strand of which is growing apace 
and hugging the victim more and more 
closely. The tiny strands that were only 
of a pipe-stem size are shortly as large as 
a finger, then as large as an arm, and 
thenasaleg. The gentle clasp becomes, 
in this manner, a hug, then the hug be- 
comes a squeeze, and then the squeeze 
a hydrostatic press. We see the poor 
victim inclosed puffing eut at the inter- 
stices, and almost fancy that we hear it 
groan for its dying agony. Die of course 
it must, and it rots away speedily as fast 
as its room is wanted, allowing the cruel 
Yaguey to become the tree in its place. 
It towers aloft crowned with luxuriant 
foliage, the vacant places or holes in the 
basket close up, and the whole round trunk 
is covered in by a complete over-skin, like 
our beech in texture and color. And 
there it stands, on its dozen or twenty 
legs, it may be, a huge-grown, lofty trunk 
often four or five feet in diameter—the 
tyrant bulk, the Nimrod, the wooden devil 
of the general treehood—just such a tree, 
it is plain, as the Psalmist’s bay-tree was 
not. ‘Ihave seen the wicked,” he sings, 
“in great power, and spreading himself 
like a green bay-tree; yet he passed 
away, and lo! le was not: yea, I sought 
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him, and he could not be found.” The 
wicked Yaguey*does not go in that man- 
ner—it triumphs, and, what is more, it 
stays. It can never be transplanted and 
become a tree of ornament, fresh and lus- 
trous as its foliage may be ; for it is never 
a tree till it is too large to be moved. It 
will not be cut for the fire, much less for 
timber ; for the intertwisting, everywhere 
crossing grain of the wood forbids either 
splitting or dressing it for any kind of 
use. Itis really good for nothing. Noth- 
ing better can be done with it than to cut 
it down, and let the tooth of time gnaw 
upon it till it is gone. 

Before I knew it, I began to feel a kind 
of antipathy or fixed dislike to the tree, 
and even to fancy that its truly brilliant 
foliage had a hue of verdigris. I took 
part thus in sympathy with all the trees 
against it, and even laughed outright one 
day at the ludicrously weak figure it 
made in trying to master a palm. For 
the palm, growing from within, appears 
scarcely to make a bark, but rather to 
case itself in a hard-grained, almost flinty 
shell of the same texture as the wood it- 
self. It is also trim as a pillar shaft, 
from the long-leaved, gloriously tufted, 
ostrich-feather top downward. In the 
present case, a seed from the Yaguey had 
found some accidental gash or crack in 
the body of the palm, or perhaps among 
the stems of the leaves, which, at that 
time, stood at a much lower point than 
now, and there it sprouted, threw out its 
top, let down its rootlets, sent up its new 
vines, began to cross, ingraft, swell, 
pinch, trying over all its tricks of mur- 
der; but the palm-wood was too flinty 
for it, and the harder strain if put upon 
the perfectly unyielding body to crush 
it, the more uncomfortable it was visibly 
making itself, yet causing no damage at 
all to its victim. Meantime the palm-top 
was looking half-way down its smooth 
trim body, upon the foolish Yaguey top, 
and apparently enjoying not a little its 
very absurd predicament. It could not 
get up any higher, and it could not any 
better get down, and could not kill where 
it was; even to grow was painful and 
dangerous. ‘You think to be always 
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master,” said the palm; “but you find 
yourself now to be only a spider down 
there, spinning your harmless pantaloon 
about me, and getting your labor for your 
pains,” + 


Years have now passed away since I 
made this very singular new acquaint- 
ance, but there probably has not been a 
week in all that time which has not some- 
how brought it to mind. It occurred to 
me at the first—for no one could well 
miss of the thought—that there are a 
good many Yagueys in* the world that 
are not trees. Still I was only amused, 
for the time, with what seemed to be a 
curious example of vegetable sarcasm. 
But as I have struck the world, on this 
side or on that, and been reminded al- 
most every day of this wicked one in 
wood, saying here} “Another Yaguey,” 
and there, ‘Still another Yaguey,” what 
I took so lightly has been growing might- 
ily serious and even grandly typical. The 
Yagueys, I perceive, are a wonderfully nu- 
merous family ; and as nature is packed 
full of analogies for the poetic expression 
or interpretation of human sentiment and 
character; as it satirizes here, or grins 
sardonically there, not in the correspond- 
ences of the animals only, as Swedenborg 
would say, but in every thing, it should 
not surprise us to find even a great for- 
ward class of mankind powerfully typified 
in the natural history of a vegetable. 

There are certainly many true great 
men in the world—heroes, benefactors, 
lawgivers, saviours — but over against 
these there are, I fear, a much greater 
number who are the mock great men; 
such as take the principle of prey for 
their hope, and climb into position by 
merit supplanted, showily prosper in the 
wealth they have not earned but filched 
from others. The former we may figure 
as the upright palms; the latter as the 
circumventing, basket-weaving Yagueys. 
And the analogy for these latter begins 
at the beginning—they are such as were 
obliged to grow downward first, till they 
struck the dirt principle, and took root in 
it, before they could be at all qualified 
for the courses by which their successes 
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were gained. Their ingenuous, tender 
feeling, their inborn respect of right, ail 
the delicacy of their green age, as they 
afterward call it, all their foolish scruples, 
must be somehow cleared, and their man- 
ly parts sharpened to the necessary keen- 
ness, before they could be graduated into 
their successes. Taking root thus in the 
state of general non-compunction, they 
were ready now to begin their upward 
growth; ready, that is, to become great 
trees, by killing other trees, and spread- 
ing out their tops, where other tops were 
spread before. 

Now, it is not so that we give the gen- 
esis only of thieves, robbers, burglars, and 
the like ; these are not wont to gain much 
thrift of any kind, for the civil law is against 
them, and they are too soon caught and 
brought to punishment. There are mil- 
lions of prosperous men, who get their 
subsistence by some cunning way of plun- 
der, and are not called thieves and rob- 
bers, because they keep clear of the laws, 
and even manage to maintain the laws for 
their own protection. 

I should not like to guess how many in 
the literary world contrive, in that manner, 
to get a reputation out of the repute of 
others: Sometimes they take even genius 
into their net, hoping, if they can choke 
it by unrighteous criticism, to be raised 
by the merit they have trampled. Some- 
times they take a different way, cunning- 
ly seizing and twining about the great 
thoughts of others, to make them greater 
- and also their own, by the showy over- 
growth of their own foliage. Sometimes 
they weave their basket-work around fine 
passages or the noble trunks of chapters, 
covering them in, it thay be, by pretended 
fault-findings, which put them in posses- 
sion with airs of manifest superiority. 
These are not called thieves, but, in a 
certain learned way, plagiarists, which 
means the same thing—all Yagueys; 
often more showy and more admired 
than the original trees.. The tribe is 
large, containing thieves of prose and 
thieves of poetry, scientific thieves, philo- 
sophic thieves, pulpit thieves—only they 
are not Saxon thieves, but Latin, which 
has a better sound of dignity. They get 
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strength to stand by the trunks that up- 
hold them, and so they figure as fine 
trees by and by themselves. 

In the department of industry the Ya- 
gueys are even more numerous, winning 
their successes, how largely, by the plun- 
der of labor. Capital is power, and being 
thus in power, they are able to make both 
sides of the bargain for themselves. They 
do not mean to steal and call it giving 
employment; they only do as they best 
can for their own advantage. ‘As a re- 
sult, their own revenue pours in as a 
flood, and the poor victims that serve 
them are kept just above starvation, 
crowding the garrets, pining at unblessed 
tables, shivering in rags, and weeping in 
bitter exhaustion over their midnight 
stitches to obtain the bread of to-mor- 
row. Doubtless it is something to say, 
as in philosophy, that such things can 
be regulated no way but by the market 
prices of labor, only that word “regu- 
lated” has so great power behind the 
market and so great weakness before it, 
that, without conspiracy, the prices are 
nowhere. Reason as we may, the market 
scale itself obeys no law of right propor- 
tion, clearly, when it lifts up one or a few 
on such tide-swells of income, while the 
many grovel and grub and pine to deck 
them with splendor. Has there not also 
been a market price for men’s bodies? 
Was it therefore right for the men, be- 
cause they were bought for what they 
would fetch? Let us not slur the dis- 
tinction between free labor and slavery; 
but let us see distinctly, in this formerly 
almost universal institute of the world, 
what it is in human greediness and power 
to do. The immense forest of Yagueys 
that covered whole nations and ages, 
growing each one into bulk and stately 
show, by girding about and crushing the 
body and bones and even the soul itself 
of labor, is well-nigh cleared away ; but 
human nature remains, and power will 
still be power, till, by slow and wearisome 
toil, we bring up right, intelligence, and 
character to be another power, and settle 
the equilibrium of price on the basis of 
equal respect. 

In trade the Yaguey principle is even 
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more predominant. Thus we have the 
phrase, ‘making money,” which, as we 
use it, does not mean earning money, or 
producing, in some way, the values to be 
gained; but we mean getting money by 
wise fetches of trade or adventure, eupho- 
niously called ‘successful operations ;” 
getting it, that is, out of somebody that 
has it already by some creative industry. 
And here we need say nothing of the 
vice-breeding trades—dram-selling, the 
vending of adulterated liquors, lotteries, 
gambling saloons, brothels, brokerages of 
chastity, and the like ; contrivances all to 
get money out of them that have it, by 
“taking in,” as the Yaguey might say, 
so many victim pockets, bodies, family 
hopes, and thrifts of labor. All such 
trades are confessedly illicit. But alas 
that so many not called illicit are scarce- 
ly better! No Yaguey ever took its victim 
tree in a manner so grasping and pitiless 
as the great operators of the market take 
theirs ; rolling up great fortunes, it may 
be, in a very few days, without adding 
even a cent’s worth by industry. They 
do not steal—we must not say that— 
they simply “operate”! They sweep 
the market clean, for example, of some 
great necessary staple, and then, having 
gotten it completely in hand, they toss 
up the price at will, requiring every hon- 
est worker and every poorest family to 
pay the bitter tribute they exact. They 
plunge into the market to buy or sell, on 
time, stocks that are never to be seen, or 
gold that is never to be delivered, an- 
swering only for the difference—paying 
the loss or pocketing the gain—when the 
day of settlement arrives. Meantime they 
will be “operating” on both sides, it may 
be—one to bring up the price, the other 
to bring it down ; whispering false rumors, 
fabricating false news, publishing forged 
dispatches ; or perhaps, if they can, get- 
ting up “a corner,” as it is called, in 
which they will press their victim more 
murderously than the toughest Yaguey 
ever did. 7 

All speculation, properly so called, goes 
the same road. It is not the gaining of a 
reasonable profit to compensate for the 
service done by a risk of capital employed 
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in the transfer and distribution of goods— 
which is only a way of production—but 
it is the grab of éxpectation, calculation, 
false or true foresight, hasting after ad- 
vantages, apart from all proportional serv- 
ice; a kind of trade that expects to live 
on the world without earning a right to 
live. 

We pass into what is called society, 
and we find that is graded, to no small 
extent, by usurpations of place; not by 
merit, beauty, genius, private worth, or 
public character. These highest titles 
of nobility are how commonly snubbed 
and trampled by fashion. There is no 
other so pitiless and heartless tyrant. 
It crushes that it may rise. It seizes the 
ascendant by effrontery and impudence. 
It has too little feeling to mind the inflic- 
tion of pain; nay, it even purposely in- 
flicts pain, as a way of proving its power, 
hanging out its Yaguey top of vanity and 
show at the head of society, insulted by 
its flaunting airs. 

On how large a scale political order and 
law have been wielded for mere self-ag- 
grandizement, we know without a word 
of specification, There have been good 
emperors and kings ; but what legions of 
terrible Yagueys have borne these titles, 
trampling* the rights, robbing the indus- 
try, blasting the courage, extinguishing 
the manly hopes and talents and homes 
of their people! In our softer and more 
righteous way of government we are hap- 
pily delivered from such. I verily be- 
lieve, too, that at no other time in the 
memory of the living have we had more 
of genuine statesmanship and of honest 
devotion to the public welfare than now. 
Not even the enemy has been as thor- 
oughly whipped out by the war as the 
political Yagueys. Still we have them, 
and we always shall. Every political 
hack and demagogue wanting place will 
be trying, hereafter as heretofore, to 
weave himself about the people by play- 
ing on their prejudices and clannish pas- 
sions. His problem will be, not the pub- 
lic good, but how to farm the vote, and 
he would even sell out every muniment 
of order and liberty to do it. Mr. Bu- 
chanan may be dead, but we can easily 
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get up another. And so we shall have the 
old swarm back again—the Floyds, the 
Thompsons, the Vallandighams ; all the 
Yagueys under, it may, be different names. 
As long as the people are soft enough to 
be choked, there will be leaders at hand 
to choke them. Nothing but intelligence 
and virtue, turning them to palms, can 
ever save them from being thus victim- 
ized. 


I need not go further, I think, to show 
that the Yagueys are a numerous family. 
They take everywhere places of pride and 
favor. They lift their flourishing tops on 
high, growing into splendor without a 
heart, but only covering in the place 
where a heart might be; the place that 
had a heart before they killed it. The 
picture we give includes no care for 
merit, high or low. There is a counter- 
picture, I readily grant, which draws out 
the appalling shows of ignorance and vice 
and hate, and also, in the mass, the real- 
ly tremendous power of what we call the 
degraded classes—there is no end of the 


appeals to fact that are made in this man- 


ner. But what shall we make of this 
other higher picture almost never given ? 
I confess that to me it is even more ap- 
palling. Satire does not touch it—away 
with satire! It would be strange if the 
degraded classes could not be degraded 
under such powers of prey at the head 
of society, or in its upper ranges. This 
education downward, in clerks and ap- 
prentices and little children, and the vices 
of idlenéss and fashion—how far does it 
go? And then the upward growths into 
splendid wrong are only what must be. 
Will there ever be a time when young con- 
sciences are saved and not killed ; when 
worth and truth and duty are accepted 
as the law of success? If we turn our 
accusations downward, let us also turn 
them upward ; and if we sometimes trem- 
ble at the hideous picture of the unwash 
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ed multitude, let it even more painfully 
appall us to consider the greediness, the 
tricks and over-reaching arts hy which 
the upper tiers of the world have so often 
risen to their places. And such is man, 
frightful as the truth may be. Some men 
say that there is no depravity ; others be- 
seech us abundantly to have faith in man. 
Alas! it is very difficult ! 

The moralists have been greatly trou- 
bled by the astonishing worthlessness of 
so many persons high in wealth and pub- 
lic position. What can they pity ? whom 
do they love? They seem to have no 
feeling ; they are really good for nothing. 
Words of mercy, benefaction, public good, 
private sacrifice, are words of another 
tongue, and are spoken without meaning 
received. Is the wood of the Yaguey any 
better? No; to die and be gone is gen- 
erally the best thing they will do. 

But this is not the thing most pitiful. 
The splendid, worthless man is almost 
always malign. And this, when our lec- 
ture on the tree is ended, is the conclu- 
sion to which we are brought. It is even 
curious to observe how many of our moral 


‘words and epithets are drawn from the 


growths of wood. We say that a man 
is cross-grained, hard-grained, coarse- 
grained ; that he is hollow, crotchety, 
crabbed ; in that manner all that is un- 
comfortable. Might we not as well gather 
up all these figures jnto one, and say that 
he is a Yaguey? Even the Scriptures 
have a way of calling good men “trees 
of righteousness,” and bad men “trees 
without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by 
the roots.” For\which latter class, if 
they had known our particular tree, they 
might perhaps have found a name and 
figure more significant. Only a figure so 
widely true might have stuck fast shortly 
as % proper name, leaving the populous 
family of Smiths in a comparatively small 
minority. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS.* 


On the eve of a great religious event, 
the minds of men are moved by strange 
presentiments. Thus in Judea, humbled 
and trembling under the yoke of the Idu- 
mean Herod, the hope of the Messiah per- 
yades all hearts with singular force ; while 
the mass of the nation is given over to its 
ardent dream of vengeance and glory, the 
pure faith is found in all grades of soci- 
ety, and in the most diverse situations. 
Voices, echoed from all regions of the 
country, announce with certainty that 
the accomplished time is at hand; they 
are heard at Jerusalem, in the shadows 
of the temple, almost from the schools 
where religion has become only an arid 
science ; they are heard in Samaria, where 
the “ prophet like unto Moses,” promised 
in Deuteronomy, is expected. Judging 
by the success of the first preachings 
of John the Baptist and of Christ in 
Galilee, these presentiments seem to have 
been very general in that province, which 
was contemptuously called “ Galilee of 
the Gentiles,” because strangers had al- 
ways been less rigidly excluded from it 
than from the other parts of Palestine. 
This country did not send forth illustrious 
rabbis or influential rulers ; it kept apart 
from the movements at Jerusalem, and 
for that reason was more accessible to a 
wider range of ideas. Far from being to 
its inhabitants an asylum of exceptional 
peace, this province was the scene of 
great political and religious agitation. It 
is on the shores of the lake of Genesa- 
reth, in the humble abodes of ignorant 


* Translated for Hours at Home from the 
Revue Ohrétienne. This article forms a part 
of the Life of Christ, by Ed. de Pressensé, 
which is intended as a réply to Renan’s Life 
of Jesus. For the purpose of writing this 
Life, the author last year visited Palestine ; 
his work entitled, Pays de l Evangile, which 
has run through three editions, was one fruit 
of this journey. His Life of Christ is not 
yet published : it is looked for with the great- 
est interest,—Eprror. 
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fishermen, that the expectation of the 
promised Messiah had been most faith- 
fully held. There, the voice of the old 
prophets has not been disguised under 
that of the doctors of pharisaic tradi- 
tions; its power is felt in the midst of 
natural grandeur and serenity ; there the 
piety of mothers kindles the piety of 
sons; there grew up the future St. Peter 
and St. John. The stir of expectation 
was communicated even to the pagan 
world, especially to the countries contigu- 
ous to Judea. As the proximity of an 
unknown land is perceived by the breezes 
which have passed over it, so, in the at- 
mosphere of the age was felt a breath 
from the new shores to which humani- 
ty was approaching. 

Positive revelations responded to these 
aspirations. 

In the heart of Galilee, in a small, 
obscure town called Nazareth, a young 
virgin named Mary led a humble life in 
the house of an artisan. She was be- 
trothed to one of her kindred, poor like 
herself, and earning his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. This was Joseph, 
the carpenter. Yet was this virgin the 
daughter of the kings of her people ; 
she was of direct descent from the royal 
dynasty, and could rightfully claim David 
as her ancestor. 

St. Paul, who had been so exact a 
Pharisee, and could not have been mis- 
taken on a,point of such importance, con- 
firms the repeated assertion of the sacred 
narrative. We know, besides, that, at 
the end of the first century, kindred of 
Christ were living, who were universally 
acknowledged to be of the seed of David. 
The emperor Domitian, who had become 
uneasy at this illustrious origin which 
might lead to ambitious or seditious 
schemes, was reissured when he saw 
the callous hands of these sons of a king 
changed into simple artisans. 

Poor and unknown as was the virgin 
of Nazareth, she was no less the “‘ blessed 
among women,” who was to give birth 
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to the Saviour of the world. We have 
no need to borrow fictitious legendary 
colors, in order to evoke that ideal type 
of purity, earnestness, and simple faith 
which the evangelist painter sketches 
with such wise and gentle touches, and 
which Christian art has never wearied of 
reproducing upon canvas, Mary is not a 
species of divinity in a cloud. She is 
truly a daughter of the earth, and the 
humanity which she represents is the 
same that we know—weak, fallible, and 
suffering; but she represents it in the 
most touching humility and the most as- 
sured faith. In this virgin heart does the 
long human aspiration, the deep lainenta- 
tion of the best of pagans, the glorious 
oracle of the Hebrew prophet, grow clear. 
and pure, and become the perfect expres- 
sion of the desire for salvation. Mary 
appears upon the old trunk of Judaism 
like the flower on the tree, announcing 
the time of maturity. We give her no 
other glory than that radiant hope ani- 
mating her words after the annunciation ; 
and we leave her that vail of celestial 
modesty in which she hides herself when 
she learns her high destiny, and of which 
she has never been despoiled. Human 
poetry has no more beautiful creation 
than the scene of the annunciation. We 
must guard ourselves from thinking of 
the narrative as a myth. Why should 
we call that imaginary which surpasses 
vulgar prose? Can we not admit that 
the ideal and the real are united in the 
divine plan? As Neander said: ‘‘ When 
Jesus Christ came into the world, the di- 
vine ideal became human reality.” 
Without entering into any dogmatic 
controversy, we will confine ourselves to 
the statement that the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus, presupposed everywhere 
in the New Testament, even where it is 
not formally indicated, is an essential part 
of the substance of Christianity. He who 
was to be the head of a new humanity, 
truly divine—that is, realizing its primi- 
tive type—could not be simply one of the 
links of the long chain of natural genera- 
tions, all tainted with the evil belonging 
toa fallen race. It is not possible that 
he could be the Saviour of humanity, and 
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yet say with David: “I was conceived in 
iniquity.” A new beginning of some kind 
must be made, and the second Adam could 
destroy the work of the first only by be- 
coming his descendant. It was necessary 
that he should be born of woman, and 
take upon himself a true human nature; 
it was not necessary that the active cause 
of his existence should be a tainted hu- 
manity, but the divine head and creator, 
When the angel Gabriel, after having an- 
nounced the miraculous conception to 
Mary with that sublime chastity which 
belongs only to a pure spirit, added the 
words, ‘‘ Therefore that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God,” he gives us the true com- 
mentary on that grand saying of John: 
“The Word was made flesh.” As to the 
explanation of this glorious mystery, we 
know no other than the words: “ With 
Godall things are possible.” It is enough 
for whoever believes in omnipotent mercy, 
the sole foundation of the supernatural. 

The holy fear of Mary ; her simple and 
trusting acceptance of her wonderful des- 
tiny ; her journey to the mountains of 
Judea in order to mingle her joy with 
that of her cousin Elisabeth; that first 
interview when the two mothers confide 
to each other the mystery of their hopes— 
these features of Luke’s narrative are in 
the memories of all. The song of the 
virgin, like all similar oracles collected 
in the gospels, has preserved the charac- 
ter of the Old Testament poetry ; we find 
both in its form and thoughts the antique 
cast of the sacred lyric. Hebrew prophe- 
cy in its last manifestations is like Elisa- 
beth, who feels the babe leap in her womb 
as soon as she perceived the mother of her 
Lord. The things to come tremble as it 
were under their symbolic covering like a 
germ ready to burst forth. Mary depicts 
herself completely in the Magnificat, with 
her fervor and her deep humility. 

From Nazareth to Bethlehem is a four 
days’ journey, especially for a poor fam- 
ily, without rapid conveyance, and fol- 
lowing the dusty roads of Palestine. Af- 
ter passing the plain of Jesrael, and smil- 
ing Samaria, comes the mountainous coun- 
try of Judea, in many places stony and 
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broken. Joseph and Mary traveled like 
pilgrims. Thus, on their arrival at 
Bethlehem, they found but an ungracious 
reception ; and when they knocked at the 
te of a poor inn, “‘ there was no room for 
them,” according to the simple, pathetic 
words of Luke. Mary found an asylum 
only in a stable. There, and not in a 
grotto, as the legend represents, was the 
Redeemer born. 

This great event, the most important in 
the world’s history, since it is its divid- 
ing point, and the pole around which 
gravitate all human destinies, passed un- 
perceived like the most insignificant fact. 
No one cared for it, except the angels in 
heaven and some shepherds feeding their 
flocks on one of the hills surrounding 
Bethlehem. It was at the time of the 
year when the softened temperature some- 
times allowed them not to bring back the 
flocks at night to the city. It was un- 
doubtedly one of those Oriental nights 
when the heavens speak only of pity. 
These simple men had been chosen as 
the first to receive the great tidings, be- 
cause they waited for them. Every thing 
in these fields, where the young David, 
a shepherd like themselves, had led his 
flocks, reminded them of the promise 
made to his race, and they undoubt- 
edly, as well as the scribes of Jerusalem, 
had read the mysterious oracle which an- 
nounced that this very ground they trod 
should be the cradle of the Messiah, 
Suddenly in the cool air sounded a mys- 
terious choir; they heard angelic voices, 
and these divine words descended to their 
ears : 

“Glory to God in the highest ! 
On earth peace, good-will toward men.” 


The shepherds believed this announce- 
ment; they were plain, simple men, who 
had not learned in the schools of Jerusa- 
lem to admit as possible, in the way of 
mercy, only what a Pharisee could com- 


prehend,. They thought it not strange— 
neither shall we think it so—that if there 
are angels, man’s elder brothers, dwellers 
in a purer region where evil is not known, 
they should celebrate with their sweetest 
songs such an event as the birth of the 
Redeemer. 
Vou, Il.—27 
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Bethlehem is built upon a small hill, 
and surrounded by lower hills, which do 
not bound the horizon. Fertile and 
wooded meadows lie upon this elevated 
plateau, which commands a beautiful 
and magnificent landscape, bounded by 
the mountains of Moab and the plains 
of the Dead Sea. The shepherds were 
encamped in one of these lovely meadows, 
planted with olives and fig-trees, which 
remain to the present day. From thence 
they set out in haste forghe city, and in 
a steep and narrow lane they found the 
divine child, wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
and lying in a manger. They knew his 
glory and saw his degradation ; hence the 
profound adoration which prostrated them 
at his feet. These poor men, rich in faith 
and love, are the first retinue of the King 
of souls, as the manger is his first throne. 
No honor was more fitting ; nothing could 
show better in what realm he was to 
reign, ‘‘Oh! with what pomp he shines 
before the soul!” cries Pascal. Mary was 
there, tremblingly adoring so much grand- 
eur united to so much weakness; she 
made of all fhese memories a sacred treas- 
ure, which she preserved in her heart to 
be transmitted inviolate to the church. 

Apocryphal literature has shown a great 
predilection for this period in the history 
of Jesus, precisely because the church has 
left it so much in the shade. We will 
imitate her reserve. It is certain that 
the childhood of Christ made no excep- 
tion to the law of slow and gradual prog- 
ress. ‘The child,” said Luke, “grew 
and waxed strong, being filled with wis- 
dom, and the grace of God was with him.” 
Thus Jesus passed the obscure period 
when the soul and the mind are still un- 
awakened ; he learned to talk on his moth- 
er’s knees, and the divine treasures en- 
folded within him were not at once re- 
vealed. Evil alone has never touched 
him ; nothing has disturbed the exquisite 
purity of his soul. He has never for a 
moment ceased to be united to his Fa- 
ther; his heart has opened spontaneous- 
ly to the divine life, as the chest inhales 
the vital air. Then, as he grew older, 
and began to reflect, he became more and 
more conscious of the unique relation 
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which united him to God. Outwardly, 
nothing seems to have distinguished him 
from other children—at least to those 
who did not lift, like Mary, the vail of 
humanity which concealed his inner being. 
If it had been otherwise, we could not ex- 
plain the persistent incredulity of those 
around him. He did not assume the po- 
sition of a prophet, and never claimed a 
precocious independence. Asa child he 
fulfilled perfectly the duties of his age, 
which are comprised in submission to 
family authority. - “Thus,” said Ire- 
neeus, “he sanctified this age in pass- 
ing through it.” 

Every thing tends to make us believe 
that he grew up in the workshop of 
Joseph, laboring with his hands. If he 
attended the elementary schools where 
the young Jews were initiated into sacred 
learning, he kept apart from the schools 
of the rabbis, in order to attend which he 
must have left Nazareth; and, besides, 
what should they have taught him? 
What had he to do with that scholastic 
learning whose laborious scaffolding he 
was to overthrow with a breath? His 
teaching shows how far he plunged into 
the sacred literature of his people; the 
divine words were the food of his soul, 
and penetrated it to its depths. The 
loveliness of nature around him was as 
a book in which he read the name of his 
Father ; he felt in all its depth the har- 
mony which exists between the revela- 
tions of earth and heaven. Nazareth is 
one of the most beautiful sites of the 
country. St. Jerome was right in call- 
ing it “‘the flower of Galilee,” and com- 
pared it to a rose opening its corolla, It 
does not command the country like Beth- 
lehem ; the belt of hills surrounding it 
‘makes it a quiet retreat, whose silence is 
still broken by the artisan’s hammer or 
chisel. The child Jesus grew up in the 
midst of the people, in a simple mode of 
life: thus could a soul like his be most 
harmoniously developed. He had only 
to ascend one of the surrounding heights 
to contemplate one of the most beautiful 
landscapes of the Holy Land. At his 
feet spread the plain of Jesrael, starred 
with innumerable flowers more beautiful 
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than “Solomon in all his glory.” It 
stretched. between Tabor and Carmel, 
echoing with the voice of Elijah. Liba. 
nus is in front of Carmel, and the chain 
of Hermon binds its white summits to 
the mountains of Moab; while in the dis- 
tance shines the Great Sea, which, lying 
beyond the national limits, seemed to 
open to the eye of Jesus the world he was 
to save. Thus living near to nature, he 
learned to know her familiarly. Thence 
those expressive traits scattered through 
his discourses, which make his parables 
pictures full of reality and freshness. 

Even as the: plant opens to the sun 
only after plunging its roots to an unseen 
depth into the soil,,so Jesus, by secret 
and intense prayer, sent forth his life and 
being into the very bosom of God. A 
favorable circumstance revealed the spark 
of divinity to the eyes of all; it was what 
came to pass when he was taken to Jeru- 
salem to attend the feast of the passover, 
at the age when the young Jews began 
to take part publicly in the religious life 
of their people. This solemn visit to the 
temple filled the soul of Jesus with inde- 
scribable emotion ; beneath the symbols 
he discovered all the divine realities. He 
felt that he was indeed in the house of 
God, and, perhaps for the first time, be- 
came conscious of the greatness of his 
mission ; he comprehended that he was 
called to’ realize these august types. 
When his mother, troubled at his ab- 
sence, tenderly reproached him, he re- 
plied in those profound, mysterious words: 
‘How is it that ye sought me? Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business ?” 

His precocious wisdom had already re- 
vealed itself in his interview with the doc- 
tors of the temple ; his questions showed 
such richness of feeling and thought, that 
these illustrious masters were confounded 
by it. The questions of children are oft- 
en more embarrassing from their deep 
simplicity than the most consummate ar- 
guments of dialecticians. They go straight 
to truth by the royal road of candor. 
There was not a rabbi grown gray in the 
study of the law who could resist the 
questions of the child of Nazareth, This 
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scene in the temple had a great signifi- 
cance in the development of Jesus, by 
revealing him to himself. He lived eight- 
een years after it in the most complete 
obscurity. We will not endeavor to pen- 


etrate their secret; it is enough for us to ' 
know that they prepared him in solitude 
for his great ministry. He filled them 
with prayers and sanctity. 


NOCTURN. 


Enrer into thy closet, and shut thy door.—Marn. 6. 6. 


I sir in my silent chamber, 
And my spirit mounts in thought ; 
Dear hour of divine communion, 
That oft a deep joy hath wrought! 
And lo! as in holy vision, ¢ 
The heavens unfold above, 
And there fall bright beams of glory, 
There is breathed the breath of love. 


I see, through the amber portal, 
The angels of God descend ; 
‘God’s Host’—they are swift of pinion, 
And ever his saints attend ; 
I hear the celestial chorus, 
Harps touched with divinest skill, 
Tones sweeter than breathing zephyrs, 
That on my hushed soul distil. 


The praise of the Holiest hymning, 
The skies with the song resound ; 
The stars seem to join their voices, 
As they float in the dark profound ; 
And the loving Father-.of spirits, 
Though ruling all worlds the while, 
To the ‘Sons of God’ doth hearken, 
And sheddeth on them hig, smile ! 


Ay, Lord, thou bendest yet lower ; 
The voices of earth dost hear ; 
Dost catch each sigh of contrition, 
Dost note each glistening tear ; 
My praise is to thee as incense, 
For prayer thou returnest grace ; 
Not now may these eyes behold thee, 
But I feel thy blest embrace. 


Why—why should I envy seraphs, 
That they stand so near the throne, 
If here thou dost deign to meet me, 
If here dost thyself make known ? 
If now in these evening shadows, 
This stillness of dying day, 
My soul may drink of thy fulness 
Till won from her griefs away ? 





My God, thy secret is with me, 
A secret I ne’er can tell ; 
Tis life, tis peace, ’tis a rapture, 

When with me thou com’st to dwell ; 
While the twilight shades grow deeper, 
As spreadeth her wings the night, 
On me there falleth thy splendor, 

And all is serenely bright. 


My finite and feeble spirit 
With thine the Infinite blends, 
Till with heaven’s own bliss o’erflowing, 
Her weary, vain quest she ends ; 
As if on thy bosom lying, 
She findeth her wished-for rest, 
By Eternal Arms enfolded : 
Have ye more than this, ye blest ? 


Ah yes, ye spirits immortal, 
Ye are not to sense confined ; 
No law in your faultless being, 
When ye long to soar, doth bind ; 
And I too, at length ascending, 
From sense forever set free, 
Shail God-ward cleave the bright azure, 
As glad and as pure as ye! 


My feet shall tread the fair city 
Adorned as a beautiful bride ; . 
Shall come to the living fountains, 
And walk by the crystal tide ; 
To the loved again united, 
Once lost amidst tears and pain, 
I shall know the full affection 
For which I have yearned in vain, 


I shall then, with undimmed vision, 
See what had been hid before ; 
From wonder onward to wonder, 
Forever mount up and adore ; 
If on earth thy works have charmed me, 
What raptures shal! fill me there, 
When I gaze on spotless beauty, 
Than all I had dreamed more fair! 
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Oh, then on the throne whose brightness 
Outshineth yon blazing sun, 

The Head of the whole creation, 
I shall see the Crucified One ! 


The Beautiful. 
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Where night spreads no more her shadow, 
I, amidst the ineffable glow, 

Shall live on his smile forever, 
And att raat He is sHaL. Know ! 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Tere is a fancy abroad in the world, so 
familiar that many adopt it without re- 
flection, and it has been seldom disputed, 
while it forms the substance of many an 
earnest appeal from those striving in 
singleness of heart, to lead our affections 
away from vain and unworthy objects, 
and fix them upon things grand and en- 
during. Look not upon Beauty ; it spar- 
kles but to-delude. Set not your affec- 
tions upon it; it will wither so soon. 

And is this true then? Was this world 
fashioned so cunningly to lead us astray ? 
When our Father looked upon it com- 


plete, and covered his finished work with - 


the soft, dark vail of the first Satur- 
day night — was it not beautiful then ? 
And when the first Sabbath morning 
dawned, and the fair young earth looked 
up to meet his smile, and over it broke 
a flush of rosy bloom, while its waters 
sparkled like love-lighted eyes, its rivu- 
lets laughed and showed their white peb- 
bles, like a child’s pearly teeth—was it 
not beautiful'then? Was there not beau- 
- ty in the Oriental sky, that printed itself 
deep into the heart of the shepherd-boy 
David, as, during his long and lonely 
watchings by his father’s flock, he marked 
the wondrous panorama, and saw suc- 
ceed each other—ever the same yet ever 
new—day, with its glory all but too 
bright, and night with its witching stars ? 
Did not the beauty which his unconscious 
soul drank in from “green pastures and 
still waters,” from the “rejoicing trees 
of the wood,” and the cloud-gates lifting 
above the mountain’s brow, to usher in 
the king of glory, nourish that which made 
him in after-life the poet-king? Has not 
this world been always beautiful? Is it 
any the less so to-day? It is crowded 
full of loveliness. Go where you will, it 


surrounds you. Will you fly from it to 
the deep forest? You will find that one 
of its chosen abedes. In the green vistas, 
opening before you in every direction, 
while you are yet at a distance it stands 
waiting for you, tracing with its own fin- 
gen,the shadows at the entrance, in deli- 
cate outline upon the grass that just rolls 
to its feet— whispering to you in the 
winds among the leaves, “I’m here! 
I'm here!” or, if the winds are absent, 
repeating it to you yet more impressively 
in the cvol stillness. Do you look up? 
You almost seem to meet its roguish 
smile, as a stray beam of sunshine falls 
in your face, or peeps of blue seem to 
twinkle between the dancing leaves. Do 
you look down? Your eye falls upon 
beauty beyond words to express—in the 
mosses at your feet—in each daintily 
scalloped, ruffled edge, each bit of rich 
inimitable shading of colors and fanciful 
embroidery. No; you must not go there. 
Will you escape it in the fields? You 
need not hope to do so. Your feet press 
its grassy carpet, your hands are full of 
its silent wifnesses, its cloud-shadows 
flit over you, the songs of its Bob-o’-links 
make you half wish you were a bird too, 
so that you could sing yourself crazy, as 
they seem to be doing. You can not deny 
its presence here, Will you turn now 
from nature, and think to be beyond its 
reach in the busy street of the town? 
It will meet you even here. It will 
take you unawares, and carry your 
heart away captive in spite of yourself, 
in the form of some blue-¢yed little one, 
peeping through the lattice-work of the 
gate, “watching for papa to come;” or, 
with busy fingers, filling its lap with 
bright-colored stones from the gravel 
walk; or trying to coax the kitten to 
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stand still long enough to be fitted with 
a necklace of dandelions. Or, if it is 
toward evening, the white curtain at some 
open window shall not prevent you from 
hearing the lisping tones repeat—*t Now 
I lay me down to sleep,” and as the 
trustful little voice concludes — “ And 
this I ask for Jesus’ sake,” while you 
involuntarily step more softly and rever- 
ently, and you hear the mother’s voice 
beginning to sing the first notes of some 
sweet old hymn—will you not say that 
also is beautiful ? ‘ 

Go where you will, it is the same. 
The beauty of Nature in its fullness over- 
flows around us, and runs to waste for 
want of eyes tq, see it; while there is 
scarce a home, even the most unhomelike, 
in which there is not something beautiful, 
shining out fair in the midst of darkness, 
it may be, but shining in beauty still. 

But all this would be nothing to us 
were there not something in our hearts 
which was made to answer to the appeal 
of beauty. Chide ourselves for it as we 
may, the lovely still attracts, and the un- 
lovely repels us. And why were we 
made with such natures, and then so 
surrounded by objects calculated to speak 
with a voice to which we must respond, 
if beauty is but a snare? Would it be 
like our Father to place us so? It is not 
go. God never gave us such a beauty- 
loving nature, and then made it our duty 
to deny it entirely, or to look upon it as 
a weakness, to be indulged with apology 
and under protest, if at all. It is not 
meant to tempt us away from better 
things, but to lead us up, step by step, 
toward better things. We may love any 
thing because it is beautiful, and the more 
beautiful it is, the more we may love it. 
Do you not think that God himself de- 
lights in beauty? All that he wants us 
to do in this world is to grow beautiful. 
Is it not so? Are we not to grow “like 


_ him”? And what can you conceive that 


tobe? Were all the beauty of the ma- 
terial universe gathered together, would 
you not willingly turn from it all, and 
never look upon it more, for one glance 
at our Saviour? He is beauty, and “he 
hath made every thing beautiful in its 
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season.” Our season will be in heaven, 
where we shall see him; and in pure 
hearts—strangely, sweetly pure—it shall 
be possible for his image to be mirrored. 

But the idea of beauty is almost always 
associated with an idea of speedy decay 
and death, and this is even more singular. 
“The rose is beautiful, but it blooms only 
to die,” is often said and sung. Why do 
they say so? Is the Rose dead? If it 
blossomed in Eden, it blossoms as truly 
to-day; and so long as the sun shall 
shine, and the earth shall rejoice in its 
light, there will be no day when it shines 
not upon roses blossoming somewhere. 

Beautiful roses never die. Have you 
not one that grows more lovely evrey day ? 
You saw it, perhaps a half-opened bud, 
scarce more white than the hand in which 
it lay. You did not think of its being 
beautiful then—you were thinking other 
thoughts—but you have thought of it 
since—oh! so many times—just how it 
looked!» You can see it now, through a 
mist of half-sad, half-happy tears. Does 
it not grow more beautiful each time you 
look at it? Think you it will ever fade? 
It will live while your own heart lives. 

Nothing that is truly beautiful ever 
dies. Show me true beauty, and I will 
show you immortality. God loves the 
beautiful; and nothing that he loves can 
die. The world is growing beautiful, I 
think, under his hand; very, very slow- 
ly, it seems to us, but we can not judge. 
We are like children left here by our 
father to spend a long midsummer day. 
In later life we look back upon our child- 
hood, and smile to remember the time 
when a whole long summer day seemed 
to us longer than does now a score of 
years. So, sometime, we shall look back 
and smile to think how long seemed to 
us the day-time of life, how slow the 
world seemed to move. ‘The world is 
surely growing beautiful, and it will not 
be long now, perhaps—not long, certainly, 
in comparison with the circling years of 
eternity — before all its imperfections 
shall be outgrown, its impurities cleansed 
away, and it shall be freed from every 
thing that mars or prevents its perfect 
beauty. And what then will it be? Oh! 
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‘“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nei- 
ther hath it entered into the heart of 
man.” There will be nothing there to 
offend the purest sense of beauty. So 
if our hearts are set upon any thing that 
lacks it, or its elements, we may be sure 
we shall look there for it in vain; for as 
surely as beauty is immortal, so surely 
is that which has it not doomed to death. 
And if, on the other hand, we see aught 
around us which is beautiful, let us love 
it, and feel confident that there is some- 
thing we shall never lose. It may not be 
always in our sight. But our choicest 
treasures we often lay away where we 
see them but seldom; and all beautiful 
things which we seem to lose, are but 
laid away for us, and we shall see them 
again in a little while. Let us paint for 
ourselves, every day, pictures more and 
more beautiful. If they are truly so, our 
eyes will not seek them in vain, in the 
long gallery of eternity; nor shall we 
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then, as so sorely sometimes now we do, 
want for time fully to enjoy them. 

Yet, though we have such liberty, rare 
are the gems, after all, which seem choice 
enough to find a place there. All these 
things which we call so beautiful here, 
seem but made to help our conceptions 
rise toward something higher. I have 
strained my eyes to “behold the land 
that is very far off;” I have sought for 
pictures for its adornment; I have found 
only one which seems to satisfy me, to 
have no defect, and to be entirely beauti- 
ful, and that is a portrait. There are 
many others— too many to tell—very 
fair; but I make of the choicest of them 
only a wreath to engrcle this—“the 
chiefest among ten thousand — the one 
altogether lovely ;” and my imagination 
drops its far-roving eye, and dares go no 
farther—my clamorous thoughts grow 
mute for very rapture as I read, “Thine 
eyes shall see the King in his beauty.” 


LIFE IN NEW-ZEALAND. 


“J worz, my lord, you will keep a 
bountiful supply of cold cooked infant on 
your side-board for all visitors,” was the 
reverend Sydney Smith’s address to the 
bishop of New-Zealand, on his appoint- 
ment to that far-off, and then, compara- 
tively speaking, unknown region. ‘ And,” 
he continued, “if any of the natives 
should take a fancy to eat your lordship, 
I can only heartily hope you will dis- 
agree with them.” His lordship is still 
living, and often as I have had the pleas- 
ure of dining with him, never did I par- 
take of the peculiar delicacy above men- 
tioned. How vividly as a boy, do I re- 
member the fearful accounts I read of 
the native New-Zealander, of his tattooing 
himself with the most hideous figures, 
of his fierce, warliké disposition, and, most 
horrible of all, of his strange propensity 
to and liking for human flesh. A race 
(80 they were then accounted) of irre- 
claimable cannibals. Five years of my 


life have been spent among them in mis- 
sionary labor—five short, happy years— 
and it is of this period of my existen® 
Iam now about to write, I -hope to the 
interest of my readers, by making them 
acquainted with what were a race of 
man-eaters, but now no longer so, for 
even unto them hath reached the gospel, 
which preaches good-will toward man, 
and its sound has there been heard, and 
its precepts are now observed. 

The New-Zealander—called Maori in 
their native language, and pronounced 
Mowry—was originally a cannibal, he 
ate human bodies, the bodies of those 
they took captivé or were slain in war; 
and this was of frequent occurrence, for 
they are split up into various tribes, and 
each tribe is at enmity with its neighbor. 
Their weapons, before the introduction 
of the gun by the white man, were spears, 
some of them barbed so that they could 
not be withdrawn, except by pulling them 
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quite through the part wounded; stone 
dubs, some of them most beautifully 
carved, made from a species of green jade ; 
these they call meris, and are chiefly 
used by and confined to the chiefs. A 
long wooden staff or club, called honi, 
made from a peculiarly hard wood, found 
in the New-Zealand forests, which is used 
asa staff to walk with, and a weapon of 
offense and defense; it is also very beau- 
tifully carved, and many an hour is em- 
ployed in its decoration by means of 
sharp flint-stones. The word maori 
means native, and is applied to every 
thing natural to the soil or country ; thus 
maori wai means sweet water, as a con- 
tradistinction to wai tote, or wai moana, 
salt or sea water. So also the maori 
or sweet potato, is distinguished in like 
manner from the pakeha or strange po- 
tato. The dead bodies of the unfortu- 
nate victims slain in war, were cooked 
in large holes-dug in the ground, and with 
hot stones, the whole covered over with 
soil to retain the heat; these cooking 
pits were called hongis or kapura mao- 
ries, and are to be seen at the present 
day over the whole of New-Zealand; but, 
thank God, they are no longer used for 
so dreadful a purpose. 

New-Zealand is situated between 34° 
22' south latitude, and from 166° to 177° 
east longitude, and about twelve hundred 
miles from Australia. It was first dis- 
covered by Tasman in a.p. 1642; but its 
size and character only ascertained by 
the voyages of Captain Cook in 1769- 
1774. The group of islands consists of 
two large and many small ones; two long 
and unpronounceable names distinguish 
the two larger islands ; namely, Eahei- 
nomauwe or Ika na Mauwe, meaning 
“the fish of Mauwe,” (why so called, we 
shall by and by see) and Tavai Poonamoo, 
the Green Stone Island. These islands 
are long and narrow, their main length 
being nearly twelve hundred miles, whilst 
their greatest width is not over one hun- 
dred and forty miles. Of volcanic ori- 
gin according to scientific account ; fished 
out of the sea, according to the native 
account, which account I herewith give 
in native form Americanized. A long, 


long time ago there lived up in the sky, 
a man named Maui, along with his 
wife; they floated about on the cloudsa 
Well, one day Maui's wife sajd, “ Ka nui 
taku hiakai,” (great is my hunger.) Maui 
thereupon let down a hook from the 
clouds into the sea, to try and catch a 
fish—there was no land then, nothing 
but seaand clouds. After atime he tried 
to draw up his fishing-hook, but it was 
fast, He pulled and pulled, but all in 
vain. “‘ My word, thegize of thy fish !” said 
the wife. ‘Help me to pull,” was the 
reply; so both pulled, and up came a 
mountain-peak : still they pulled, and 
hill after hill appeared; and yet they 
pulled, and at length the whole of New- 
Zealand came forth. “Let us go down 
and live on thy fish,” said the wife. ““We 
will,” was the response. (How they de- 
scended, I do not know; perhaps by the 
fishing-line.) “How dark it is, down 
here!” said the wife; and forthwith Maui 
ascended into the clouds once more, and, 
meeting his brother, killed him, and tak- 
ing out his eyes placed them in the sky, 
where the right eye became the sun, and 
the left one the moon. This done, he 
descended once more to his wife. ‘Thus 
New-Zealand was formed, and from their 
offspring in time peopled; and so to this 
day the natives call their island, Maui’s 
Fish. 

The other island is called Tavai Poo- 
namoo, from the quantity of green stone, 
a species of jade, found in it, of which 
the natives form their clubs or meris. 
The coast of New-Zealand is deeply in- 
dented with beautiful deep bays ; running 
far inland, forest-fringed down to the 
shore; here and there huge rocks rising 
to a height of near one thousand feet, 
torn and jagged with the convulsions of 
nature, lichen-clothed in most gorgeous 
raiment, bedecked and wreathed with 
creepers of most fantastic foliage and ser- 
pent-like convolutions. Vast forests, pe- 
rennial in greenness and covered with 
glorious blooms, sweep up from the sea- 
coast far inland. The trees, gigantic in 
their growth, springing up straight to a 
height of one hundred and fifty feet, be- 
fore throwing out a single branch, their 
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huge stems surrounded with creeping 
ferns and parasitical orchids, and vast 

wreathing their twisted forms 
from branch to branch. Underneath, a 
dense growth of smaller shrubs, most of 
them prickly with thorns, thus render- 
ing a passage through almost impracti- 
cable. Oh! the strange grandeur and 
beauty of those semi-tropical woods ! 
How inadequately do my poor words try 
to describe their glory and splendor! 
how difficult to paint their exceeding 
loveliness ! 

Picture to yourself, if you can do so, 
a group of some two hundred huge trees, 
dark foliaged, covered with a mass of 
orange or crimson bloom, robed with 
snowy flakes of climbing clematis, pierced 
again and again by brown hairy columns 
of the tree-fern rising through and above 
them all, throwing out its delicate pale 
green, fairy-foliaged fronds, like some 
vast tent, topped with a deep reddish 
brown coronal of unopened leaves; and 
all this mass of beauty reflected with 
softened coloring and more delicate tints 
in the deep clear blue water of the glas- 
sy bay below. And then, far, far away 
in the background, snow-capped cones of 
silvery light, ever and ation rose-flushed 
with setting sun, or golden-rayed with 
rising beams, bright wedges of light from 
eirth to heaven, fitting ladders for angels, 
like those in the patriarch’s dream, where- 
on to ascend and descend between nature 
and nature’s God. 

A few words about the birds. The 
principal birds are parrots, parrokeets, 
pigeons, wild duck of various kinds, the 
kiwi or apteryx, a bird peculiar to New- 
Zealand, featherless, wingless, and tail- 
less, covered with a sort of downy fur, 
and about the size of a guinea fowl, being 
not unlike it in bodily shape. The na- 
tives value its skin as making an excel- 
lent wrap, chiefly used by the chiefs ; 
its flesh is excellent eating. The tui or 
parson-bird, so called it may be from its 
jet black plumage relieved by two small 
white curling feathers under its throat, 
in imitation of a parson’s bands, or it may 
be from it being the best talking bird I 
ever heard, is an excellent mimic; it 
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seems to be a species of mocking bird 
and imitates the song of all others. It 
is, however, a most provoking creature, 
for it will commence its song with a rich, 
full, clear, warbling note—equal in volume 
and variety to any nightingale ; and then 
when it sees you perfectly delighted and 
hanging entranced on its strains, it will 
suddenly, without any note of warning, 
bring its strain to an abrupt conclusion 
with a most harsh and jarring kah-h! 
Several species of the owl tribe abound in 
the forest, making night hideous with 
their discordant cries. 

In the first expedition I ever under. 
took in Maori-land, I was accompanied 
by two gentlemen, who had been off- 
cers in India and were veteran travelers, 
and an English lad, eighteen years old, a 
friend of mine who had come out with me 
to New-Zealand. We camped the first 
night on the banks of a large creek and 
on the outskirts of a vast forest. The 
two old ones rolled themselves in their 
blankets, head and all, as a protection 
from the mosquitoes, and were soon fast 
asleep; the lad, whose name was Leon- 
ard, tired out with our long day’s march, 
quickly followed their example. I could 
not, however, sleep: the strangeness of 
all things around me; the ceaseless trum- 
peting of the mosquitoes; the shrill cry 
ever and anon of the kiwi in the forest; 
the harsh gruntings of a troop of wild 
hogs; and the many strange, weirdlike 
sounds, incomprehensible and equally 
indescribable, ever to be found in the 
neighborhood of a large, virgin forest: 
the sad, mournful soughing of the wind; 
the fitful myrmur of hidden streams; 
the sudden and unexpected crash of fall- 
ing trees—all these combined kept me a 
long time awake, All in vain I tried the 
soft and soothing allurements of my pipe; 
I could not sleep. At length I closed my 
eyes with a desperate purpose to seek ob- 
livion in slumber, when I was suddenly 
aroused, and my fear excited, by a loud 
voice close at hand exclaiming in a clear 
distinct tone: “‘More pork!” I started up 
in dismay, and asked with quivering lips, 
“What do you want?” “ More pork,” was 
the quick, loud response. “Leonard!” I 
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said, shaking him, he béing the nearest to 
me; “get up, quick! The natives are on 
us and want food; perhaps they will kill 
and eat us.” “ What's the row?” asked 
he, yawning and rubbing his eyes ; “ can’t 
you let a fellow sleep ?” “Listen!” I said 
earnestly, “‘don’t you hear that crackling 
of dry twigs in the forest? and but now I 
heard two voices ask for ‘more pork.’” 
Scarcely had I said this, when the forest 
resounded with the cries. ‘There, there, 
don’t you hear them, Leonard ? they are 
the natives coming to kill and eat us— 
what shall we do?” “ Waken the other 
two,” he replied, seizing hold at the 
same time of his double-barreled gun. 
“Hawkins,” I cried, rushing to the first 
of the two, “for God’s sake get up; the 
cannibals are on us!” “ Hey?” said he, 
rising quickly, old soldierlike. ‘‘ Where 
are they?” ‘In the forest; listen! they 
are shouting for food; what a lot there 
must be all round us.” ‘ Pshaw!’’ most 
emphatically said, “what's the good of 
waking a fellow out of his sleep for a lot 
of owls? Go to sleep, man, and be sure 
there is naught here to hurt you but your 
own fears.” Such was my first experi- 
ence of the ‘more pork owl,’ so called from 
its peculiar cry—a cry I very often heard 
afterward. 

One peculiarity of the New-Zealand 
birds is, that with the exception of the 
tai, none of them sing after sunrise. 
From the earliest gray dawn to the sun’s 
rising, the forests are vocal and resonant 
with melody, foremost and sweetest 
among which is ~-heard the silvery dis- 
tinct tones of the bell-bird, sounding 
like a sweet peal of bells—and ah! how 
often have I been awakened from my morn- 
ing’s sleep, thinking I heard the village 
chime of my childhood’s church once 
more— awakened to find myself many 
thousand miles away from it and home. 

A few insects, and then I have done 
with the natural history part of my sub- 
ject. Of these, the most abominable 
are land-flies, mosquitoes, and fleas ; 
these last are a perfect pest, insatiable 
blood-suckers, horrible slecp-disturbers, 
frequenting the native houses in hosts 
whose name are more than legion. There 
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is one species perfectly unreasonable in 
its demands, a vile lovking, starved, and 
razor-backed individual, which, instead 
of settling down in a business-like way 
on the person of its victim, first of all 
with its many companions makes a sur- 
vey of the length, breadth, and circum- 
ference of their intended supper; having 
satisfied themselves anent all this, they | 
all start and race back to the most ten- 
der and favorite part before commencing 
operations; having reached this, they 
take a mouthful or two of refreshment, 
and then, overjoyed with the rich repast 
before them, commence a series of gym- 
nastic feats, vaulting and the like, ending 
—no, not ending but recommencing—with 
a game of leap-frog down the back and 
more especially between the shoulders, 
where they know full well the hands can 
not reach them. If you want to know 
whether (on arriving at a native village de- 
serted) the natives have been long away 
from the place, double your trowsers 
above your knees, and walk into the 
first hut you come to; wait there a few 
seconds, and then come out; now look 
dcwn at your legs, and according to the 
white there distinguishable, more or less 
so will the natives have been a shorter or 
longer time away. This may seem ex- 
aggerated, but I have had too often pain- 
ful proof that it is only too true. In one 
small blanket, after one night's stay in a 
native settlement; my thumb-nails next 
morning committed execution on near two 
hundred of them. 

Spiders abound — from those large 
enough to catch a very small bird, to the 
most minute; one of them found on the 
sea-coast, a black one, is said to be poi- 
sonous, and the eflect of its bite deadly. 
The scrub or bush is covered with a 
species of the Mantide, called by the set- 
tiers animated twigs. Whatever of ani- 
mation they possess, beyond the power - 
of locomotion, I know not; but this I 
know, it is very disagreeable to find a 
pair of walking compasses striding over 
your face. There is one insect, rather a 
curiosity in its way, called the vegetable 
caterpillar. This insect is the grub form 
of a large moth, which feeds on the bloom 
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of a large tree, called the rata. If the 
caterpillar manages to remain on the tree, 
well and good, it changes into a chrysal- 
is, and emerges a full-grown moth; but 
should it by some mischance drop down 
from its lofty abode, its fate is sealed, 
it burrows at the root of the tree, and 
forthwith there springs out of its head a 
small fern, a species of the Ophioglossum 
or adder’s tongue. Sometimes one frond, 
often two,,and very rarely three find 
their nourishment from the insect’s body, 
and as it decays proportionately thrive ; 
the insect retains its form, but at length 
becomes like a dry twig, easily snapped 
in two. 

I come now to the last I shall describe. 
Thus I first found it. The morning after 
my adventure with the “‘ More Porks” pre- 
viously narrated, I went to a smal! brook, 
to wash myself and then fill our kettle 
for breakfast. Whilst in the act of stoop- 
ing down with my knee on a stone by the 
brook’s side, a vile thing, half as long 
again as my little finger, and about its 
thickness, sprang out from under the 
stone, and fixed its hook-armed, long, 
cricket-like legs into my left cheek, and 
there it hung. With a loud roar, I flung 
down the kettle and rushed off to the 
tent, where Hawkins disengaged it, at the 
same time entomologically admiring it 
as the largest and finest specimen he had 
ever got. My cheek became very much 
swollen, and for three days I suffered 
great pain, whilst I bear the scar to this 
day where it struck me. It seemed to 
me a strange compound of grasshopper, 
scorpion, and lobster—a piece of each 
taken and made into a very vicious, ugly- 
looking, dusky-brown reptile or insect. 
There are no snakes or venomous reptiles 
to be found--no toads, no frogs, naught 
in their line except a multitude of small 
harmless lizards disporting their many- 
colored armor in the warm rays of the 
sun upon and amid the rocks. Often 
did I try to catch one of brighter colors 
than ordinary—but I never succeeded ; 
they had a strange facility of separating 
from and for a time dispensing with their 
caudatory appendage; verifying the old 
nursery rhyme of Bo-peep’s sheep : 
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“Leave them aléne, and they'll go home, 
And bear their tails behind them ;” 
but not otherwise. 

New-Zealand, I am sorry to say, gets 
occasionally bilious, and when this is the 
case, and its epigastric regions (the mid- 
dle island) get out of order, it becomes 
uneasy, and in its efforts to shake the 
fit off, indulges in what is commonly 
called an earthquake. The first I ever 
experienced was in Wellington, its favor- 
ite locality. Iwas dining with a friend; 
we had just finished dinner and returned 
to the drawing-room, In this room was 
a large grand-piano. Wehad just lighted 
our cigars, and I was just going to ask 
onr hostess for some music, when to my 
utter amazement the piano, as if annoyed 
at my intentions, made a furious rush at 
me from the other end of the room; [ at 
the same time feeling a strange rocking 
sensation of my chair and a queer feel- 
ing like sea-sickness. I rubbed my eyes 
and looked, when the piano made another 
gallopade and went back to its original 
position, and there stood as quiet as if 
nothing out of the common had happened; 
the glasses and crockery-ware in the ad- 
joining dining-room keeping up an un- 
ceasing jingling and clatter as accompani- 
ment to its wild antics. Seeing my host 
and the rest of the company rushing out 
of the open French sash on to the lawn, 
I followed, and found I had experienced 
an earthquake. Some considerable dam- 
age was done to the stone buildings and 
fences, but no lives were lost. In the 
northern island, they are of very rare 
occurrence, and very slight; indeed, I 
never felt one during the five years of 
my abode there. 

I must now come to the cannibals 
themselves, their manners and customs, 
their form and appearance. 

The native Maori is a dark olive-col- 
ored person, strong, quick, energetic when 
roused, apathetic when at rest, well-pro- 
portioned, and the men, generally speak- 
ing, tall and handsome. The women 
when young are good-looking, but soon, 
from constant exposure to the elements 
and their hard out-of-door life become 
haggard and ugly. They were cannibals; 
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and, I am sorry to say, in the present 
war now being carried on between New- 
Zealand and England, they have in some 
measure fallen back to this horrible prac- 
tice. For many years it had been aban- 
doned, and nearly al} I conversed with 
on the subject seemed heartily ashamed 
tohear it mentioned. One day I had a 
jong talk with an old chief—one who had 
been, and was still at heart, a noted 
cannibal. I asked him if he really had 
liked human flesh? -The fiendish flash 
of his eye as 1 asked him, was answer 
sufficient without his. words. ‘Great 
is its goodness, rich and sweet, like new 
killed pork, Até; (pronounced long like 
‘away’) but many méons have shone, 
many kumeras grown, since I last tasted 
it; and that flesh I last tasted was sweet, 
oh! how sweet, for it was the flesh of my 
bitterest enemy. Ae ra, (yes indeed) 
like to eat such, but not you white men; 
your flesh is like the flesh of your rats 
you brought to kill our sweet ones; ka 
nui te kawa, great is their bitterness.” 
The abundance of pork now to be found 
in New-Zealand, has been a death-blow 
to cannibalism. 

The women are generally faithful and 
true where once they become strongly at- 
tached to any one. I will give one exam- 
ple. The very first Maori woman I ever 
saw, was in the expedition I first men- 
tioned. After crossing Big Muddy creek, 
(the creek on the banks of which we had 
encamped) with no small difficulty, on 
account of its muddy bottom and great 
width, being nearly a mile across, we 
arrived toward nightfall of the next day 
at another creek called Little Muddy 
creek. Here we found living in a log 
hut a white man, old and gray-headed, 
with his wife, a native and old like him- 
self, but oh! how frightfully hideous and 
ugly! All her flesh seemed to have 
dried up, and her wrinkled skin hung in 
loose folds about her person; her face 
was all disfigured with lines of tattooing, 
and her eyes all blood-shot and bleared 
with the long effects of the smoke of the 
wood-fires she cooked over. She gave 
us, however, an excellent supper of fresh- 
‘aught fish, and: potatoes, with good 
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dampers, and hot tea. I could not, 
however, take my eyes off her all the 
time we were in the hut; after supper, 
Leonard and I went out to smoke our 
pipes. ‘ Leonard,” I exclaimed, “ did you 
ever see a more hideous creature than 
that woman is? Preserve me from na- 
tive women if she be a specimen of Maori 
beauty.” “Ah sir!’ said a thin quaver- 
ing voice I recognized as her husband’s, 
“she may be ugly in your eyes, but she is 
not in mine. It is now well-nigh thirty 
years since I ran’ away from a whale- 
ship, and took to living here among the 
savages, for I warrant you they were 
savage enough then. I helped to build 
for the chief of the tribe I came among a 
boat, and he gave me the woman as a 
reward for my services. She was good 
enough looking then, and she helped me 
build a house, and planted my potatoes, 
and caught my fish, cooked my food 
and was a faithful and true wife to me. 
Some years afterward, I fell ill. The 
native tohungas, or doctors, tried their 
hands at curing me, and it was not for 
want of nursing on her part that I did 
not get well; howsoever I got worse in- 
stead of better, and Haru, my wife, began 
to tangi (fret) forme. One day she heard 
from some of her friends who had just re- 
turned from Auckland (the chief English 
settlement). that there was a pakeha (a 
white man) there who could cure me; and 
the next day she started to see him 
in her canoe, but she had well-nigh twen- 
ty miles to walk as well before she got 
there. The third she came back, her ~ 
sister having nursed me meanwhile, and 
brought me some medicine; it did me 
some good, but could not cure me. She 
told me the doctor wanted to see me, buf 
could not or would not come out to me. 
After a week’s trial of the stuff he had 
sent me, and my being no great deal 
better, she determined to take me to 
him, and so she put me in her canoe, and 
then carried me the twenty miles on her 
back—ay, I tell ye, every foot of the way ; 
and I was there well-nigh two months 
in a little hut she built me herself out- 
side the town; and every week she went 


backward and forward between here 
¢ 
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and there, laden with the week’s provi- 
sions. At length I got well and came 
back with her home; and ever since then 
she has been, ay, and is now beautiful 
in my eyes; letting alone she has twice 
saved my life from the niggers of the 
Ngatiwais, and once from drowning. I 
would like to know,” said he, ‘ what white 
woman would have done the like; and 
I tell ye I believe God Almighty’ll give 
her a place im heaven, ugly and dark 
though she be, and half heathen as you 
would call her.” I found afterward the 
man’s tale was true, and must confess 
this narrative of his softened very much 
her bodily infirmities and appearance in 
my eyes. 

One of the officers (a captain Baldwyn) 
of the regiment to which I was attached, 
married the daughter of a native chief; 
not long afterward the regiment was or- 
dered home. The officer left his wife, 
who would fain have accompanied him, 
with the understanding that on his arrival 
in England, he would sell out and ina 
few months return to her, More than a 
twelvemonth elapsed, and he came not. At 
length the news came to the poor girl 
of his death by fever. Thereupon quiet- 
ly she folded her garment around her, 
broke out into a sorrowful lament, which 
may be translated thus: “My sun is 
stricken out of the sky, and my moon no 
longer brightens the night; my tree, the 
pride of the forest, is cut down in its 
strength, and I the flower wont to shel- 
ter beneath its branches, deprived of its 
solace, fale away: unwarmed by my fos- 
tering beam, I wilt, and die.” And so 
refusing all food and support, she tangied 
(wept) her soul away. 

* As New-Zealand is our geographical 
opposite, so also are many of its pro- 
dictions and peculiarities the reverse 
of ours. The trees shed their bark in- 
stead of the leaves; fruits native to the 
country have the stone or kernel outside 
the fruit instead of in. The swans are 
black instead of white. The Maori or 
native custom of addressing and saluting 
is also oddly enough the opposite of ours ; 
we nod the head whenever we pass an 
acquaintance; they jerk them up with a 
» 
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slight elevation of the eyebrows: we kiss 
the lips of those we love, relative or friend; 
they rub their noses together: we smile 
with joy and welcome with glad face those 
from whom we have been long parted and 
suddenly meet again ; they on the contrary 
set to and tangi, or cry, uttering mean. 
while a wailing, plaintive cry or song, 
Although cannibalism is now happily 
extinct among the New-Zealanders, except 
as practiced to some extent in times of 
war, yet it is fearfully prevalent in many 
of the islands which dot the Pacific. In 
the Fijis, the New-Hebrides, the Solo- 
mon’s islands and New-Caledonia, the 
horrible practice is to be too plainly read 
on many a beach, rarely visited except 
by some passing whale-ship and now 
and then by missionary vessels; many a 
beach is there strewed with human bones 


fying bleaching in the sun, and on one 


or two we visited, we found human flesh 
in various stages of decomposition. Once, 
and once only have I seen human flesh 
eaten; and this was on one of the Solo- 
mon islands, where, on landing, we came 
on a group of natives seated around one 
of those frightful pits, and the bodies of 
their victims had just been uncovered; 
God spare me from such a sight again! 
One more cannibal story, and I will 
dismiss the painful theme. The little 
schooner in which I was then visiting the 
different islands fell short of water, and 
we touched at a little island called Tanna. 
I went on shore, not knowing what sort 
of a reception I should find; but I wanted 
to barter cotton cloth and other sundries 
for fresh food and fruit and vegetables, 
of which the sailors stood greatly in need. 
Advancing a short way inland, I came 
upon a party of some thirty natives, 
seated or rather squatted on the ground. 
Partly by means of signs and partly by 
a few words of Maori, I made known my 
wants to the chief. He made a sign to 
two men who disappeared and shortly 
returned with two kets or baskets of 
plantains and yams; these they emptied 
and then went and refilled again and 
again; and one man went-and brought 
some cocoa-nuts. Méanwhile I tried to 
converse with the native chief, and found 
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his language but a dialect of the Maori, 
so universally spoken among the Pacific 
islands. After they had brought me all 
the fruit and vegetables they could spare, 
the chief asked me if I would like some 
food — meaning, of course, flesh food. 
Thinking that doubtless they had hogs, 
I said_yes ; he gave a quick glance around 
him, as if he were looking for a messen- 
ger, and singled out and called to a fine 
young lad, apparently eighteen years of 

The boy came and stood before him ; 
and before I knew what he was about to 
do, and having my back turned to him, 
looking at the fruit, ete, I heard the 
sound as of a heavy blow, and looking 
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quickly round, found the still quivering 
body of the boy laid at my feet with the 
words: “ Heoi ano te kai?” (Is that food 
sufficient for yow?) Horror-stricken, I 
denounced most bitterly the deed, and 
leaving all the provisions behind on the 
ground, returned sorrowfully on board. 
Alas! that those lovely spots should be 
so polluted—those little paradises of 
beauty be thus inhabited! 

God graft that the time may soon 
come, when his name shall be known in 
all these islands, and vvhen the vile race 
which now inhabits them shall be truly 
converted ! 


MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES B. McPHERSON. . 


No development of the grim conflict now 
happily ended, is more remarkable than 
the men who conducted the armies of the 
Union to victory. When the war broke 
out, the government was as unfurnished 
with leaders of tried and acknowledged 
capacity as it was with the grosser mate- 
riel indispensable to carry on efficient 
and successful campaigns. Two years 
of stern experiment, years pregnant with 
repeated disasters, passed gloomily along 
in the attempt to find what the nation 
most lacked. The gallant and patriotic 
hosts needed for the defense of the flag 
were not wanting. These came throng- 
ing at the call of an imperiled country, 
ready to dare and suffer all things in her 
sacred cause. But the men to direct the 
fiery valor of these loyal masses, and to 
burl it with overwhelming effect upon the 
defiant foe, were slow in making their 
appearance. Gradually, however, the cry- 
ing want was supplied. And as one lead- 
er after another came forward, giving evi- 
dence of abilities adapted to the situation 
and the time, and attesting his fitness to 
command by some signal victory which 
the country was thirsting for, shouts of 
irrepressible joy rose from the very soul 
of the people whom reverses had so often 


chilled, and the successful hero was forth- 
with elevated into a popular idol. When 
the thunderbolt, launched by the armieé 
led by Grant and Sherman and Thomas 
and Sheridan, fell upon the head of the 
rebellion and crushed it, these great lead- 
ers were universally confessed to be the 
very men that the crisis demanded, raised 
up for the specific work they so nobly 
accomplished. ‘ 

' Occupying a position only next in emi- 
nence to these chieftains, is another class 
of leaders, whose military talent and ca- 
pacity for command the rebellion has in 
like manner drawn forth. Their names 
are as dear as they are familiar to the 
patriotic millions of the land. Proud of 
these gallant sons, and grateful for their 
services, the country will cherish their 
well-won fame, and hand it down to the 
reverent and loving Keeping of the gen- 
erations which are to follow. Some of 
these heroic men, such as Lyon, and 
Reno, and Mansfield, and Kearny, and 
Sedgwick, and Wadsworth, and McPher- 
son, now sleep in bloody graves; while 
others, represented by “young gallant 
Howard,” will always carry the evidences 
of the mutilating energy of the struggle 
in which they embarked all that is dear- 
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est to man, in proof of their patriotic de- 
votion. 

The reputation won by these distin- 
guished soldiers is no way equivocal. 
The whole country reveres the memory 
of the dead, and honors those who have 
come forth alive, though maimed, from 
the fierce battle-fires, and who yet sur- 
vive to serve her. A number of these 
men hold a rank conspicuously high, as 
both able and successful leaders. As the 
great marshals of Napoleon, the product 
of the long and terrific wars which illus- 
trated his brilliant career, won, by their 
military genius and signal ability in the 
conduct of armies, a place but just below 
that of their imperial master himself; so 
these captains, fighting in a far’ nobler 
cause than that for which myriads of the 
sons of France freely laid down their lives, 
stand only second to the few peerless 
names already mentioned, and fill the 
foreground of the picture that represents 
the whole circle of renowned warriors, 
who, with the stalwart hosts they led, 
have saved the commonwealth from 
death. 

It is the purpose of this paper to pre- 
sent the reader with an outline of a sol- 
dier belonging to this latter class. His 
ear is dull, alas! to the applauses with 
which rejoicing millions hail the heroes 
who won the great battle of freedom. 
He is no more numbered among living 
men. He fell where a brave soldier 
might most desire to fall, at his post of 
duty, and while the battle raged hotly 
around him. His remains sleep beneath 
the sod of the quiet village cemetery, 
close by the home of his childhood. He 
was a leader of rare accomplishments, a 
tried and trusted soldier, ardent and sin- 
gle-minded in his patriotism, a sincere, 
chivalrous, large-souled man, honored and 
beloved by his command, and by those 
best, of whatever rank they might be, 
who were brought into closest relations 
to him. His record is one of the purest 
and brightest that make up the long list 
of martyrs who have sealed with their 
blood their devotion to the cause of Union 
and Liberty. 

Major-General James Birdseye McPher- 
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son was born November fourteenth, 1828, 
in Green Creek township, Sandusky coun- 
ty, Ohio. The village of Clyde, contain. 
ing now some fifteen hundred inhabit. 
ants, and which has sprung up mainly 
within the last twenty years, stands near 
the spot where he first saw the light 
Then the country was a wilderness, a 
rude log cabin at long intervals alone re. 
lieving the vast solitude of nature, A 
roving tribe of Seneca Indians made the 
region round about their frequent haunt, 
if not their fixed home. Their presence 
gave an air of still greater wildness to the 
country, for too close contact with the 
worst specimens of the conquering race 
had not yet vitiated, nor had the civiliz- 
ing process done much toward altering 
their native habits or tastes. 
miles to the north, lake Erie spread out 
its grand expanse of waters. Between 
the lake and McPherson's birthplace stood 
the primeval forests among whose branch- 
es the winds of centuries had moaned. 
To the resolute pioneers in search of a 
home, this rough and rugged nature must 
have worn an appearance but little calcu- 
lated to soothe or cheer the heart, sad- 
dened by separation from the dearly loved 
friends and associations of earlier days. 
General McPherson derived his descent 
from an Irish ancestry on the father's 
side. His grandfather, an emigrant from 
Ireland, settled in Pennsylvania, remov- 
ing thence to New-York about the close 
of the last century. William MePher- 
son, his son, married Cynthia Russell, 
whose mother, though a citizen of New- 
York at the time the daughter was born, 
was a native of Massachusetts. The pair 
lived for a short time after their marriage 
near Canandaigua, N. Y., the husband 
working at his trade, which was that of 
a blacksmith. In 1824, they emigrated 
to Sandusky county, Ohio, and settled 
on a tract of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land procured from the govern- 
ment. In addition to clearing this land 
and cultivating it as a means of liveli- 
hood, Mr. McPherson wrought at his 
trade, at such intervals as he could with- 
draw from more pressing occupations. 
A plain frame house, which he preferred 
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to the ordinary log cabins of the region, 
soon went up in obedience to his stur- 
dy industry ; and in this humble tene- 
ment James was born on the day already 
named. Three other children—Emeline, 
Russell, and William —were afterward 
born at this place, all of whom are now 
living. After the lapse of several years, 
and when Clyde had begun to emerge 
from its hamlet dimensions and assume 
the air of a thrifty village, Mr. McPherson 
built a seemly and commodious house on 
astreet skirting the place, and convenient 
for his farm labors. He was permitted to 
enjoy, however, only for a few years the 
increased comforts of his new home. 
Death removed him in 1847, leaving the 
care of his foug children, the eldest nine- 
teen years old, to their mother, a most 
excellent and exemplary woman, and 
well worthy of the trust devolved upon 
her. 

Till he reached the age of fourteen, 
James lived at home. His advantages 
of education were meagre and precarious, 
The school he attended was held in a log 
cabin, for a few months in the year, oc- 
casionally the interval of a whole year 
passing without the presence of a teacher. 
What chances he had to learn, he made 
the most of; attending school when he 
could, and improving his leisure time at 
home by conning such books as were ac- 
cessible. He was a bright boy as well as 
astudious one, and strove to excel, and 
did excel, his schoolmates in the tasks 
which each day imposed. “TI have set 
my mark high,” he was wont to say to 
his mother, *‘and mean to do all I can to 
reach it.’” He certainly succeeded in his 
first immature efforts and among his rus- 
ticassociates. Nor was the principle that 
prompted success lost sight of afterward, 
when he bent his faculties to the work 
of reaching his mark on a wider theatre. 
There also his resolute energy was not 
less decisively rewarded. 

He had at this time other tasks than 
those assigued him by the master of the 
neighborhood school. His father’s hard 
daily work in subduing nature required 
helpers. Young as he was, his arm was 
strong, his courage stanch, and his spirits 
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buoyant. Much of the farm-work burden 
was lightened by his cheerful toil ; and in 
winter, with ax on shoulder, he would 
accompany his father to the woods, and 
wear the day away in that vigorous and 
sinew-toughening employment. His na- 
ture was a thoroughly manly one. His 
disposition was kind and confiding. To- 
ward his parents he was dutiful and af- 
fectionate, Theintimation of a wish from 
them was equivalent to a command, and 
the labor which rendered them aid and 
met their approval, severe as it might be, 
was to him a delightsome service. His 
sense of honor was high, his regard for 
truth unswerving, At the age of eight 
or nine years he signed the temperance 
pledge. Some time afterward, at a social 
gathering in the neighborhood, the com- 
pany were regaled with cider, then a rare 
treat in that region. James was offered 
some, but refused, and on returning home 
told his mother that cider had been offer- 
ed, and that all the company had taken 
some but himself, adding: “I have sign- 
ed a pledge to drink only water, and have 
kept my word, and mean to keep it.” No 
enticement to what he conceived a forbid- 
den indulgence, though strengthened by 
the example of his seniors, could tempt 
the truthful child to violate his vow. 

At fourteen, he left home for Green 
Springs, a village four miles from Clyde, 
at the urgent invitation of Mr. Robert 
Smith, storekeeper and postmaster there, 
who had heard the boy’s praises spoken, 
and was anxious to-secure his services. 
With the exception of parts of two years 
spent in a common-school at Norwalk, 
twenty miles from home, he remained 
with Mr. Smith till his appointment to 
the Military Academy at West-Point, in 
1849. His character during his six years’ 
stay at Green Springs fulfilled in all re- 
spects the promise it had given while he 
yet dwelt under the roof of his parents. 
He won the entire confidence of his em- 
ployer not only, but the warm esteem of 
the community. His genial spirit, frank 
manners, and manly bearing made at- 
tached friends of all who knew him well; 
while his strict attention to his work, his 
avoidance of vicious associates, his quick 
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intelligence, his evident desire to improve 
all the time and opportunities he could 
gain in enlarging his stores of knowledge, 
gave him a high place in the regard of 
those’ best fitted to appreciate such dis- 
positions, and drew forth predictions, soon 
to be verified, of a brighter career and a 
wider field’ for the exercise of his facul- 
ties. In this quiet community he left a 
wide circle of friends, who loved not less 
than they admired him ; whose best wish- 
es went with him when he removed to 
another sphere ; who rejoiced at each suc- 
cessive step which brought his sterling 
qualities into more conspicuous notice ; 
and who, when his honored remains were 
borne sadly back for burial amid the 
scenes of his childhood, were among the 
sincerest mourners that wet his grave 
with their tears. 

In 1849, he entered the West-Point 
school as a cadet, an appointment he 
had long craved and waited for, with no 
little misgiving and fear lest the coveted 
prize might slip from his grasp. * He en- 
tered on his duties here with his usual 
hopefulness and with strong resolves to 
make the most of his newfy-opened ad- 
vantages. For devotion to his studies 
and for the proficiency which rarely fails 
to wait on conscientious diligence and ap- 
plication, he was svon distinguished. He 
rose to the first place in a class which 
numbered among its members several 
names of more than usual talent and 
promise. Besides his indomitable euer- 
gy in reaching his object, placing him in 
the fore-front of his compeers, McPher- 
son’s sunny temper and warm heart made 
him a favorite here as elsewhere, endear- 
ing him remarkably both to instructors 
and associates. Ohio, his native State, 
not less than the West-Point school, and 
especially his little loved circle at home, 
was proud of him. In the columns of a 
newspaper published near his town ap- 
peared the following notice, about the 
time of his graduation, in 1853: “Ohio 
took the first honor at the recent exam- 
ination of West-Point cadets. The name 
of the victor was James B. McPherson, 
of this State. Mr. Joshua W. Sill (son 
of Joseph Sill, Esq., of our city) was third 
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on the list. The other Ohio graduates 
were W. M. Smith, T. M. Vincent, W, 
McDye, P. H. Sheridan, Elmer Otis, and 
R. E. Hunter. The number of the class 
was fifty-two.” From a letter of profes. 
sor D. H.: Mahan, of the West-Point 
academy, and one of McPherson's hon- 
ored instructors, the writer of this is 
permitted to make the following extract. 
The teacher’s account of the pupil’s stand 
ing and character is so terse and compre- 
hensive, that nothing further is needed to 
fill out the picture : 


“In respect to the estimation,” writes pro. 
fessor Mahan, “in which the late General J, 
B. McPherson was held for scholarship whilst 
a pupil of the United States Military Academy, 
it affords me a melancholy pleasure, in view 
of the great loss the country has sustained in 
him, to state that he was looked upon whilst 
here as one among the ablest men sent forth 
from the institution, being remarkable for the 
clearness and prompt working of his mental 
powers. He stood always at the head of his 
class in scientific studies, and, except the first 
year of his career, when he stood second, 
owing to his want of facility in acquiring the 
French language, he always held the first 
place in general merit. “ His conduct, or at- 
tention to discipline, was of a like unexcep- 
tionable character. These endowments he 
carried with him in the performance of his 
duties as an engineer-officer, winning the con- 
fidence of his superior officers with whom be 
served, as a most reliable man. His brilliant 
after-career in the field surprised no one who 
had known him intimately.” 


On his graduation June thirtieth, 1853, 
he was appointed brevet second lieuten- 
ant of engineers, and as a mark of the 
high estimation in which he was held by 
the officers of the academy, he was made 
assistant instructor of practical engineer- 
ing in the institution—an extraordinary 
compliment for an officer just through 
his preparatory studies to receive. An 
evidence of how well he performed his 
duties in this position is found in the 
fact, that, after an absence of several 
years from the academy, to fill other po- 
sitions in the service, his return there 
was desired and applied for, though not 
successfully. 

The following extract from a letter 
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written by McPherson to his mother, 
from California, dated October eighteenth, 
1859, shows not only this, but that he 
much preferred to the comparatively 
quiet and monotonous life of the in- 
structor, a field where his love of action 
and vigorous employment might find wider 
scope : 

“T had a good long letter,” he says, “from 
West-Point by the last steamer, and among 
other items, was told that I was applied for, 
to go there in the department of engineering, 
last August. But being out here in charge 
of a work, it was thought best to retain me 
in the same position—which, I must say, suits 
me much better than going to the military 
academy as an instructor—for the present at 
least.”’ 

The “work” which he here refers to, 
as having been placed in “ charge of,” 
was Alcatras island, with its fortifica- 
tions, situated in San Francisco bay, a 
mile and a half from the city. He had 
been assigned to duty at this post the 
year previously, (1858) having served, dur- 
ing the interval between his leaving 
West-Point and being sent to Califor- 
dia, as assistant engineer on the defenses 
of New-York harbor, and having had 
charge also of the construction of Fort 
Delaware. His selection by the bureau 
at Washington to go to the Pacific and 
assume charge of defenses so important 
as those on Alcatras island, shows the 
estimation in which his character and 
services were held by the government. 
Nor did he disappoint the expectations 
his previous good conduct had raised. 
His talents as an engineer brought into 
skillful exercise here, his rigid attention 
to his duties, his promptness, his activi- 
ty, his energy, wrought useful results, 
and fully vindicated the wisdom that 
called him to this responsible trust. 

While stationed here, the rumblings 
which heralded the speedy bursting of the 
storm of rebellion fell upon his ear. He 
saw that the mighty shock would present- 
ly fall. The coming clash of arms, the des- 
perate struggle impending between those 
who had hitherto stood shoulder to shoul- 
der in support of the same flag, stirred him 
profoundly. It kindled his patriotic ar- 
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dor into a glow. He was especially in- 
dignant that they who, like him, had 
been trained to arms by the bounty of 
the government, should use the skill and 
strength thus acquired to stab at the life 
of that government. This was an act 
from which his manly spirit instinctively 
recoiled. His own best faculties, every 
thought, purpose, sentiment, wish, re- 
solve, were wholly his country’s from 
the first, and all the more ardently en‘ 
listed in its behalf in its hour of trial and 
distress that was now present. In a let- 
ter written to his mother from San Fran- 
cisco, bearing date February twentieth, 
1861, and meant, of course, for no eyes 
but those of the loved at home, his deli- 
cate sense of honor and thorough loyalty 
are thus graphically expressed : 


“Tt is several weeks since I have heard 
from home; and amid the exciting events 
which are hourly transpiring in every part of 
our once happy country, I feel very anxious 
indeed to hear from you. As for 
myself, my mind is perfectly made up, and I 
can not see that I have but one duty to per- 
form, and that is, to stand by the Union ‘and 
the support of the general government. I left 
home when I was quite young, was educated 
at the expense of the government, received 
my commission, and have drawn my pay from 
the same source to the present time; and I 
think it would be ¢raitorous for me, now that 
government is really in danger, to decline to 
serve and resign my commission. Not that I 
expect any service of mine can avail much ; 
but such as it is, it shall be wielded in behalf 
of the Union, whether James Buchanan or 
Abraham Lincoln is in the Presidential chair. 

I have an abiding faith in the loyalty 
and patriotism of the masses. And I think, 
when the question is brought directly home to 
them, they will meet the issue in the proper 
spirit, Whatever may be their present feel- 
ings, they will lay them aside for the higher, 
holier, and nobler purpose of preserving the 
Union. Let them but come out in their 
might and save this, and all else will be 
saved.” 


Tn another letter to his mother from 
the same point, bearing date May ninth, 
1861, these generous sentiments find a 
still more glowing and emphatic utter- 
ance. The whole letter is so admirable, 
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comes so closely home to the patriotic 
heart; that no reader will wish it cur- 
tailed. After speaking of his extreme 
impatience to hear from home, and of 
the great events then swiftly unfolding, 
he says: © 


“TI am at present living on the island be- 
neath the Stars and Stripes, which wave 
proudly from the flag-staff in the barracks, 
where I trust they will continue to wave as 
long as one stone rests upon another. We 
have every thing upon a war footing, and if 
the emergency arises, will endeavor to show 
that there are enough good, loyal, and true 
men {0 rally around our country’s standard 
to uphold, protect, and defend it. 

“The general sentiment of this State, and 
especailly of San Francisco, is strong for the 
Union, so that I do not apprehend any dan- 
ger. The. only thing is, the secessionists 
heretofore have been the zealous, active, 
working party. But the events of the last 
few days have so completely unmasked their 
traitorous designs, that the Union men are on 
the alert, ready to crush out the first gymp- 
tom of open rebellion. 

“T must tell you, my dear mother, that 
nothing has ever given me more joy than the 
unanimity shown by the entire North, regard- 
less of party or creed, to stand by the govern- 
ment in upholding the honor and dignity of 
the nation. 

“The enthusiasm which actuates the entire 
people from Maine to Nebraska, the gathering 
of armed men, and the prodigality with which 
merchants and bankers are tendering their 
money in response to the proclamation of the 
President, have astonished the s@cessionists in 
this State, and if I mistake not, will make the 
rebel government of Montgomery, Alabama, 
see the ‘ handwriting on the wall.’ 

“However men may have differed in poli- 
tics, there is but one course now. Since the 
traitors have initiated hostilities, and threat- 
ened to seize the federal capital, give them 
blow for blow and shot for shot until they are 
effectually humbled. 

“I do not know whether I shall be kept 
here or ordered East; but one thing J do 
know, (the italics throughout are his own) 
and that is, that J am ready and willing to go 
wherever I can be of the most service in up- 
holding the honor of the government and as- 
sisting in crushing out the rebellion; and I 
have faith to believe that you will see the day 
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when the glorious old flag will wave more tri- 
umphantly than ever. 
“I wish I was at home now to join the 


Ohio volunteers, I swung my cap more than 


once on reading the telegraphic message of 
governor Dennison: ‘ What Kentucky will not 
furnish, Ohio will.’ 

“T suppose you are in a perfect furor of 
excitement. Indeed, it can not be otherwise, 
And now that the fires are kindled, I hope 
they will not be permitted to die out until 
Jeff Davis and his fellow-conspirators are 
in Washington, to be tried for treason, or, 
in the language of old Putnam, ‘tried, con- 
demned, and executed.’” 


This noble letter closes, as all written 
by him to his family do, with affectionate 
remembrances to the loved members of 
the little home circle, toward which his 
heart was ever tenderly, turning. 

It will be readily supposed that as each 
breeze from the East wafted to the Pacific 
the din of mustering hosts, and occasion. 
ally the voices of the battle afar off, Mc- 
Pherson would find it hard to “ possess 
his soul in patience.” In truth his heart 
was in the mighty conflict then going on. 
He panted to be among his brothers in 
arms in the field—to share their toils, 
hardships, dangers, honors, in serving 
the country he loved, and which now was 
imploring the aid of every true man. Life 
here, in his little sea-girt fort, seemed in- 
ert and barren of results, while his com- 
rades were achieving great things on a 
wider and more glorious theatre of @etion. 
He longed and indeed sought to be trans- 
ferred to a field where armed hosts con- 
fronted each other and blows were re- 
sounding, and finally he succeeded in his 
darling wish. How he did so, and under 
what circumstances, the following account 
will explain, It was conveyed to the 
writer from the lips of Major-General 
Sherman, and is a part of sundry remi- 
niscences of General McPherson kindly 
furnished by this illustrious soldier, and 
to which more particular reference will 
be made in another place. 

“At the time the war commenced,” 
observes General Sherman, ‘‘ McPherson 
was a lieutenant of engineers, on duty at 
San Frapcisco. He once remarked to me 
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how impatient he was to think that he 
would be kept in California on engineer 
duty, while events of such importance 
were in progress here. He knew that 
engineer officers had little chance of pro- 
motion or distinction, if kept to their ap- 
propriate place. So he applied for orders 
to come to the East, and afterward to be 
appointed a captain of one of the new in- 
fantry regiments, After getting that com- 
mission, he got the President to appoint 
him an additional aid-de-camp under the 
jaw, and assigned to duty with General 
Halleck. That opened to him the several 
chances for advancement,of which he took 
immediate advantage.” 

How he improved his “ chances for ad- 
yancement,” is shown by his rapid pro- 
motion. A lieutenant of engineers in 
California in the spring of 1861, his com- 
mand a small island in the Pacific, the 
spring of 1864 saw him a major-general 
of volunteers, commanding the army of 
the Tennessee, having succeeded General 
Sherman in this responsible position. 
The intervening three years had seen 
him captain of engineers in charge for a 
short time of thé works in Boston har- 
bor; then, in the autumn of 1861, lieu- 
tenant-colonel on the staff of General 
Halleck at St. Louis; then colonel and 
brigadier-general on the same staff, the 
latter appointment*having been made the 
fifteenth of May, 1862; then general su- 
perintendent of military railroads in the 
district. of West-Tennessee. In Sep- 
tember of 1862, General Halleck having 
been ordered to Washington, General Mc- 
Pherson received a position on the staff 
of General Grant, being promoted soon 
after, for his gallant conduct at Corinth, 
to be a major-general, his commission 
bearing date the eighth of October; so 
that the whole gradation between lieu- 
tenant and major-general was really span- 
ned by a space not exceeding twenty 
months. In addition to this, the month 
following the fall of Vicksburgh, toward 
Which brilliant achievement his own serv- 
ices signally contributed, he was made 
brigadier-general in the regular army ; 
General Grant recommending him in 
these words: ‘General McPherson is 
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one of the ablest engineers and most 
skillful generals. I would respectfully 
but urgently recommend his promotion 
to the position of brigadier-general in the 
regular army.” 

It is not the purpose of this sketch, 
however, to describe General McPher- 
son’s military achievements, or to do 
more than map the outline of his brief 
but brilliant career.* 

Physically, General McPherson pre- 
sented one of the finest specimens of 
what that old English monarcn so loved 
till his dying day to look upon—a man. 
About six feet one inch in height, his car- 
riage was firm and graceful. In observs 
ing his motions, the beholder was struck 
with the evidences of great physical pow- 
er in repose, but ready for use when he 
chose to exert it. His early home train- 
ing and subsequent exposure and often 
severe labor in the field had toughened 
his frame, so that he was able to endure 
a vast amount of hard and fatiguing toil 
not only without complaining, but with- 
out seeming to suffer particular inconven- 
ience. He was one of the most accom- 
plished horsemen in the army; and 
mounted on his fine black charger, of 
which he seemed to form a part, and 
which the soldiers knew as well as they 
knew his rider, it was their delight to 
see him ride among their ranks and to 
mark his gallant bearing and the skillfal 
care with which he managed his spirited 
steed, that had borne him through the 
storm of many a hard-fought field. His 
bravery was proverbial. It amounted, in 
fact, to what, in persons of less steady 
poise and prudence, had been reckless- 


* The next number of Hours at Home will 
contain reminiscences of General McPherson, 
by Major-General Sherman, who not only ap- 
preciated fully his rare military genius, but 
honored and loved him asa man. These will 
be found sufficiently minute in detail of all 
that can illustrate the noble character of the 
lamented dead and the signal services he ren- 
dered the country which he shed his blood to 
save. None knew McPherson more intimate- 
ly than General Sherman; none valued him 
more highly; none can speak of his shining 
merits more intelligently and well.—Epiror. 
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ness. Yet he never exposed himself 
needlessly, though amid fast-falling shot 
and shell, at.a post where duty called 
him, he seemed wholly unconscious to 
surrounding danger. It'was owing to 


this insensibility to merely personal peril. 


that the report was widely spread, and 
perhaps believed, that his death resulted 
from his carelessly exposing himself 
alone, where danger lurked, which, with 
ordinary prudence, might have been 
avoided. This notion will be found ex- 
ploded fully in the “reminiscences” al- 
ready referred to, where the circumstances 
of McPherson’s death are minutely nar- 
rated and explained by one who perfectly 
understood them and the position of the 
entire army. 

General McPherson’s industry was tire- 
less, his energy unconquerable. What- 
ever was necessary to be done was cheer- 
fully undertaken, and performed if it were 
possible to do it. No difficulties, however 
formidable, could daunt or dishearten ; 
much less were considerations of per- 
sonal ease or comfort suffered in the 
slightest to sway his decisions. The bur- 
dens of various kinds imposed by the 
necessity of the ‘case, during the famous 
march to Atlanta, must have been enor- 
mous, but he bore them with a constant 
spirit and an equable temper and an un- 
yielding will, which challenge the highest 
admiration. An extract or two from let- 
ters written during this stormy period to 
his mother, whom no press of cares or 
business ever caused him to neglect, will 
set forth his feelings at this time; the 
first dated at Chattanooga, May fifth, 1864, 
on the very eve of th: grand army’s set- 
ting out on its famous campaign, is in 
these words : 


“My Dear Morner: Here I am in Chat- 
tanooga, a place which has already become 
historical in the history of our country, and 
which bids fair to become more so. At pres- 
ent-it is essentially a military town, no per- 
sons here excepting those belonging to the 
army, and the busy preparations for the ap- 
proaching contest visible on every hand. The 
two armies are only about seven miles apart, 
and a battle is liable to occur any day. 

“ When it does take place, I hope I shall 
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be able to do my duty to my country and the 
brave soldiers under my care fully and faith- 
fully. I shall enter into the contest with a 
firm reliance on the justice of our cause. You 
may not hear from me again till after the 
battle. 

“ My love to all at home. 


“Your affectionate son, James.” 


In another letter, dated Kingston, Ga,, 
May twentieth, 1864, he thus writes : 


“Since leaving Chattanooga on the fifth 
instant, we have been marching and fighting 
every day. There has been no regular battle, 
but constant skirmishing and some pretty se- 


‘vere work. The enemy has gradually fallen 


back, abandoning one strong position after 
another; and to-day finds us in possession of 
Rome, Kingston, and Cassville, the enemy 
having retreated in a south-east direction 
across the Etowah river to Allatoona. 

“We have stopped here for a day or two 
to get up supplies, and will then follow on in 
pursuit. When the great battle will take 
place, or the campaign end, no one ean fore- 
see. Our men are well and in good spirits, 
and have implicit faith in our ultimate suc- 
cess. 

‘Each day carries me farther and farther 
from home; but I assure you, my dearest 
mother, my love and affection for it increases, 
When this war is over, I know I[ shall enjoy 
coming home, and settling down in quiet for 
a short time, where I can feel free from care 
and anxiety. You cannot realize the con- 
stant strain on one’s mind, to be placed in the 
position I now occupy—never off duty, go to 
sleep with my clothes on, awakened a dozen 
times during’ the night, horses saddled and 
ready for any emergency. 

“T have, however, kept well, and hope to 
keep so during the war. My love to all. ° 
Good-night.” 


On the twelfth of June he thus writes 
from Big Shanty, north of Marietta: 


“Our losses so far have not been heavy, 
considering the nature of the country we have 
had to operate in, and the strength of the rebel 
army in our front. We are now immediately 
in front of them again, the sharp-shooters and 
skirmishers on both sides are firing at each 
other, and a battle is liable to occur at any 
moment. I have full faith in the justice of 
dur cause, and unbounded confidence in our 
ultimate success. I pray when the great 
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struggle comes, that God will protect the 
ight. I have not much time to write now; 
but when the campaign is over, if I do not 
get a chance to come home for a few days, I 
will write you a full account. Did my por- 
trait, which I had painted in Huntsville, and 
other articles sént by express, reach home 
safely 2” 


And once more, in a letter written near 
Marietta, June twenty-second, just one 
month before his death, he writes as fol- 
lows : 

“ We are still in the face of an active, vigil- 
ant foe, and are kept constantly on the alert 
night and day. It is now nearly two months 
since we started on this campaign, and though 
we have had no general battle, we have had 
a constant succession of daily fights and skir- 
mishes. 

“We have so far succeeded in forcing the 
enemy to abandon one strong position after 
another, and I have full faith that we will 
finally attain the object of our campaign. 
Our men are in good health and spirits. 

“T have kept well thus far, though we have 
had the worst weather you ever saw. It has 
rained for nineteen days, and the roads are in 
a horrible condition. We have the railroad 
in operation directly to our camp, so that we 
have got along very comfortably. But the 
weather and the bad condition of the roads 
prevent any thing like active military opera- 
tions. My love to all at home, and I hope it 
may be my good fortune to get to see you 
some time this summer.” 


These letters will give some idea of the 
cares and anxieties that rest upon the 
leaders of great armies. General Sher- 
man says, in one of his letters, written at 
midnight, when his whole camp was lock- 
ed in sleep, that the general’s lot is to 
watch that his soldiers may sleep secure- 
ly., It is a hard necessity. But how 
greatly does this incessant night and day 
burden imposed on the commander — 
80 lightly regarded, perhaps, by the mil- 
lions rejoicing over victories won—en- 
hance the worth of the services render- 
ed! McPherson’s vigilance partook of 
this character, and yet how cheerful he 
shows himself to be under it all! He 
was tried constantly, and not found want- 
ing. He endured all hardships as a good 
soldier, and was ever serene and buoyant 


under the mighty pressure. His com- 
mander trusted him implicitly, sought 
his counsel and aid freely and often, 
appreciating well his rare intelligence 
and capacity, and knowing that when 
issuing an order, its execution, if prac- 
ticable, would be prompt and sure—like 
an order of Napoleon, according to lord 
Brougham, given to one of his trusted 
marshals, to execute a delicate and deci- 
sive maneuver. The grand emperor had 
only to wait with what patience he might, 
till the marshal’s guns were heard thun- 
dering away at the precise spot and time 
designated, and then he smiled at the 
well-known signal, for he knew that sue- 
cess had come. 

A marked feature about McPherson 
was his adaptation to every situation he 
was called to fill. Whether as farm-boy, 
or storekeeper’s clerk, or pupil, or in 
charge of military defenses, or engineer 
of an army, as at Donelson, or head of a 
division or corps, as at Vicksburgh, or in 
command of an army, as in Georgia, he 
succeeded in all, coming up to the de- 
mands of each position, and in each ek- 
celling. 

Admirable as his conduct was in the 
field, fully as he met the expectations of 
those who confided in him, it was ig the 
unreserve of social intercourse with his 
friends, and especially with his family, 
that he appears to the highest advantage. 
Here the soldier is laid aside, and the 
frank, generous, loving man steps forth. 
His genial spirit and gentle manners had 
an irresistible charm, which all felt and 
confessed who came within their soften- 
ing influence. His frequent letters to the 
various members of his family (whom he 
had very rarely the happiness to see) are 
redolent of the sentiments of a warm, 
trusting, and magnanimous heart. Some 
of these have been given in whole or in 
part. We have seen others, nearly all 
of which close with affectionate mention 
of the individuals forming his immediate 
home circle, including “ grandma”—the 
venerable Mrs. Lydia Slocum, now eighty- 
nine years of age, whose touching letter 
to General Grant on hearing that he had 
wept on receiving the news of her grand- 
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son’s death, with the General’s no less 
touching reply, has been widely published 
throughout the land. In one of his let- 
ters to this honored kinswoman, he sends 
from California, in answer to certain in- 
quiries she had made concerning the 
scene and nature of his occupations 
there, a careful drawing of Alcatras isl- 
and and its fortifications, prepared for 
the purpose, accompanying it with a mi- 
nute account of the various works which 
made: the place so formidable. In his 
letters to his mother, blending deep re- 
spect with tender affection, he recounts 
his position, progress, and experiences : 
how well he continued in spite of toil and 
exposure ; how hopeful he felt of the fu- 
ture; how long absence from home and 
its joys pained him; how he longed and 
prayed for peace to come, that he might 
mingle again in the society he most loved. 
To his brother he sends congratulations 
on the success that had attended his ef- 
forts to improve the farm, and shows how 
vivacious within him was the love of the 
beautiful by adding: “I think, Billy, you 
ought to improve the yard in front of the 
house, by arranging beds for flowers, set- 
ting out trees, ornamental shrubs, etc. ; 
and I am satisfied in a little time you will 
be qmply repaid. I think one can not 
ornament and improve his own home in 
this way too much, and I know Mattie 
will lend you willing assistance.” The 
friends of his childhood also receive fre- 
quent and friendly mention, with special 
messages in some cases of constant, cor- 
dial recollection. It is not difficult, in- 
deed, to. understand why such a nature 
should attract friends and “grapple them 
to his soul with hooks of steel,” and why 
he should be the “dearest idol” of every 
heart at home. 

So beautiful a life must needs have 
been grounded in the fear and love of 
God, and drawn its nourishment from 
sources unseen and divine. We do not 
doubt that the religious sentiment had a 
fixed lodgment in his mind, and that its 
controlling influence was eVer present with 
him. We have less. direct and minute 
knowledge on this point than on some 
others of his character; but what we 
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know favors the belief expressed. We 
know, for instance, that when young in 
years he united himself to his mother’s 
church, the Methodist, giving strict at. 
tention to the duties which this relation 
imposed. If, amid the turmoil and ex- 
citing scenes of his after-career, he found 
his Christian way hedged with special 
difficulties, we -may ‘infer, from all we 
know of his character, that he would 
never suffer these to hedge up the way 
between his own soul and the heavenly 
Father whose ‘care he acknowledges and 
whose aid he invokes. In a letter to his 
mother from San Francisco, announcing 
his engagement to the lady of his affec- 
tions, (now so painfully bereaved) whom 
he describes in language of warmest ap- 
preciation, he says: ‘You will love her 
as I do when you know her. She is in- 
telligent, refined, generous-hearted, and a 
Christian. This will suit you as it does 
me, for it lies at the foundation of every 
pure and elevated character.” And Ma- 
jor-General Howard, who was in the class 
below McPherson at West-Point, while 
stating several striking instances of his 
friend’s unselfish generosity displayed 
there, adds: 


“His daily life was full of practical cheer- 
ful Christian example. While there, I never 
heard a word of profanity from his lips, have 
seen him in professor Speed’s Bible-class, and 
always saw him in the church on the Sabbath. 
Again and again I have thought of his beau- 
tiful Christian deportment, and wondered if 
he were not really a professed follower of 
Christ. After leaving West-Point, I had no 
means of knowing his Christian example, but 
found him, after the lapse of seven years, the 
same genial gentleman and kind friend as at 
the academy.” 


The light of his life was suddenly 
quenched. His mortal hour came at a 
moment unlooked for. No space was 
given him to tell where his soul’s trust 
lay, or speak the peace inspired by the 
hope and prospect of a brighter world. 
And if there had been, no friend stood 
by whose breast might pillow the faint- 
ing head or whose ear could catch the 
whispered accents, expressing faith in 
Him who conquered death, and makes 
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to the trusting death itself without sting. 
But from all we know of him, such trust 
at such an hour he must have had. And 
while honoring him as a most gallant sol- 
dier who sealed his fidelity to -his country 
with his blood, we hold him, too, as not 
unworthy to be enrolled as a Christian 
soldier among the hosts who follow and 
obey the great “Captain of salvation,” 
and achieve victory under his banners. 
Just at the close of the last autumn, 
we stopped for a day, in the midst of a 
long homeward journey, at the village of 
Clyde. With a higher motive than simple 
curiosity, we wished to visit the late home 
of General McPherson, and view the spot 
where all that is mortal of him is interred. 
We met a kind reception from the moth- 
er of the lamented dead, whose subdued 
manner and tremulous accents when 
speaking of her departed son showed 
how keenly she still felt the heavy blow 
that had fallen on her house.. All ground 
were the mementoes of him in whose bril- 
liant career the maternal heart had found 
such happiness and pride. Two elegant 
swords, with their elaborately wrought 
seabbards, presented as tokens of high 
personal regard and appreciation by ad- 
miring friends, Jay in their rich cases in 
the adjoining parlor. There, too, hung 
the portrait of him, painted at Huntsville, 
and referred to in one of the previous let- 
ters, wearing the calm, open, gentle ex- 
pression which gave such a charm to his 
face. A photograph of large size and fine 
execution, pronounced as a likeness to be 
faultless, hung also against the wall.’ Sev- 
eral carefully finished drawings, the work 
of his student life at West-Poin{, with the 
cadet’s dress in which his academical hon- 
ors weré won, were among the precious 
relies that the apartment held and the 
tenderest care guarded. They were treas- 
ures of the household, having for their 
possessors an inestimablé value, and ob- 
jects of affecting interest to the visitor, 
in their associations with one so useful 
and honored, and yet dying so young. 
The grave where the hero is buried is 
situated to the rear of the house, and but 
a few rods distant from it. It is on 
ground which belonged to the house- 
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hold, having been procured, after the 
tidings of the General’s death reached 
home, as an addition to the village cem- 
etery, for the purpose of providing a suit- 
able and permanent place for his burial. 
This additional space lies between the 
house and the old graveyard, where “the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 
The yard of the house is separated from 
the cemetery by an orchard alone. In 
this, one week after McPherson fell be- 
fore Atlanta, a vast concourse of people 
from far and near was gathered to pay 
the last tribute of respect to his remains. 
High civic and military dignitaries were 
present, with citizens of every grade; large 
bodies of soldiers ; bands of music breath- 
ing their inexpressibly touching strains, 
conspired to make the occasion imposing 
and memorable. Around the coffin of the 
dead stood the assembled throng, tearful 
and sad, while the impressive funeral 
services were performed ; after which the 
remains were tenderly deposited in their 
last resting-place, the customary volleys 
were fired over them, and the crowds 
silently and slowly dispersed. The grave 
is on an eminence commanding a view of 
the village to the south, and a wide extent 
of cultivated fields and fine woodland on 
other sides. We approached the spot 
reverently, the widowed. mother of the 
deceased our guide, she having insisted 
on accompanying us. No stone or other 
monument as yet marks the grave, and 
as she pointed it out she exclaimed sim- 
ply: ‘“ There is the place where my poor 
boy is laid!” And as she reached the 
narrow mound and stooped down to ad- 
just some of the already withering shrubs 
which in the summer-time the hand of 
love had placed there, she struggled visi- 
bly with the feelings she would fain sup- 
press but could not conceal. We shared 
the emotion which this sad and tender 
scene was fitted to inspire, and invoked 


_every needed benediction on this honored 


mourner’s head. At the same time we 
could not but feel how happy was this 
mother, after all, in having had a son 
so nobly endowed, so valiant and gen- 
erous and true and good, so faithful to 
every trust, so unfaltering in the path of 
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right, so devoted to that cause in whose 
behalf the best men find it sweet to die. 
The expressive words in the Agonistes 
occurred to our mind, and we felt how 
fitly we might apply them now: 


HENRY MELCHIOR 


Ir is interesting and profitable to study 
the life and character of those who have 
been eminent for their piety, and devoted 
to the interests of the truth. It is a 
Christian duty to preserve and perpetu- 
ate the influence of the men whose earn- 
est and faithful labors have illustrated 
and defended the doctrines and principles 
they so much loved, and for whose ad- 
vancement they so long’ toiled. The rec- 

“ord of their struggles and sacrifices, their 
labor and success, is fitted to extend their 
usefulness, and to furnish additional in- 
centives to greater diligence and renewed 
fidelity in our work of faith and love. 

The memory of him who is justly re- 
garded as the founder of the Evangelical 
Lutheran church in America is cherished 
with the most affectionate interest. He 
deserves to live in the grateful regard of 
the church. His life was useful —his 
death was honored. His name should 
be pronounced with veneration and love. 
His virtues should be embalmed in our 
hearts, his services transmitted to pos- 
terity, and his influence extended to 
other ages and distant people, to make 
a still deeper and more vivid impression 
upon mankind. 

Henry Melchior Muhlenberg was born 
September sixth, 1711, at Hinbeck, in 
Hanover. His father, who had been a 
severe sufferer during the Thirty Years’ 
War, was well known and highly es- 
teemed. He was a member of the city 
council, and also held a judicial appoint- 
ment, from which he derived the neces- 
sary means for the support of his family. 
His mother was the daughter of a retired 
officer, and is represented as a woman of 
great energy, sterling worth, and devoted 
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“ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no con- 
tempt, [fair, 
Dispraise, or blame ; nothing but well and 
Ard what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


MUHLENBERG, D.D. 


piety. Henry was early dedicated to God 
in baptism, and was instructed by his 
parents in the principles and duties of 
the Christian religion. These influences 
were never effaced from his mind. The 
seed sown yielded its appropriate fruit. 
Parental fidelity was accompanied with 
the promised reward. Christian instruc- 
tion and counsel, in connection with the 
consistent example and the fervent prayer 
with _ they were enforced, secured 
the di¥ine blessing. 

At an early age Henry was sent to 
school, his parents being desirous of giv- 
ing him a regular and liberal education. 
Gifted with natural abilities, and placed 
under the most favorable influences, his 
progress was very rapid, his mental fac- 
ulties expanded, and he laid the founda- 
tion of the general knowledge which was 
so valuable to him in his future life. His 
studies were, however, very soon inter- 
rupted, in consequence of the death of 
his father, upon whose daily exertions 
the family were dependent. He was, 
therefore, taken from school, and, in his 
own language, ‘was for some time kept 
constantly at hard labor.” Although 
thrown upon his own resources for a 
support, his leisure hours were faithfully 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge. 
Nothing could repress his love of study. 
Although compelled to struggle with ad- 
versity, and encounter ..umerous difficul- 
ties, yet in this severe but useful school 
were formed those distinguishing traits 
of character which so prominently marked 
his subsequent career, and so admirably 
qualified him for the arduous position 
which he was afterward called to occu- 
py in this Western land. His early life 
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were years of privation and toil; yet 
without this preparatory discipline he 
would probably never have acquired 
those habits of self-reliance, of careful 
discrimination and systemagic effort, that 
strength of purpose‘and heroic determin- 
ation, which conttibuted so much to his 
future usefulness. That- covenant-keep- 
ing God, to whom he had been dedicat- 
ed in infancy, was exercising over him a 
watchful care, and, by this preparatory 
discipline, fitting him more effectually for 
the work which had been appointed him. 

From his twelfth until his twenty-first 
year, young Muhlenberg toiled incessant- 
ly in his efforts to assist in the mainten- 
ance of his mother’s family ; yet during 
the intervals of repose he improved every 
opportunity afforded him for mental cul- 
ture. On reaching his manhood, he reg- 
ularly resumed his literary pursuits, as a 
private student, under the direction of 
one of the pastors at Einbeck. At the 
expiration of the year, he succeeded in 
securing .the situation of tutor in the 
school of rector Raphelius, at Zellerfeld. 
Here he gave instruction several hours 
every day, and the time not officially em- 
ployed he devoted to the study of the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and French, and 
to the practice of vocal and instrumental 
music, In the spring of 1735, he entered 
the university of Géttingen, deriving his 
support for the first year from a fund 
contributed by his native city, together 
with the little his widowed mother could 
furnish for the purpose. ‘In this way,” 
he says, ‘did God, from pure compassion, 
make provision for my temporal wants.” 
He continued his studies at the university 
three years, triumphing over all the diffi- 
culties that surrounded his path, and 
winning the confidence of his instruct- 
ors. The pious teachings of Dr. Oporin, 
who had kindly received him into his 
family, and employed him as an aman- 
uensis, exerted over him a most favorable 
influence, awakened in him a deeper in- 
sight into his own character, and & clearer 
apprehension of the plan of salvation. 
“By his lectures,” he remarks, “on the 
total depravity of our nature, I was much 
moved, and so convinced of my sinful- 
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ness, that I loathed myself on account 
of my folly. I was convinced by the 
Word of God that my understanding in 
spiritual things had been dark until this 
period ; that my will was disinclined to 
that new life which proceeds from God ; 
that my memory had been employed only 
in collecting carnal things, my imagina- 
tion in discovering sinful objects for the 
gratification of my perverted affections, 
and my members by habitual use had 
become weapons of unrighteousness. But 
as I learned to recognize sin as sin, there 
followed sorrow, repentance, and hatred 
of it—shame and humiliation on account 
of it—hunger and thirst for the right- 
eousness of Jesus Christ. In this state 
of mind I was directed to the crucified 
Jesus, who had been wounded for my 
transgressions and bruised for my iniqui- 
ties. The wounds of Christ healed my 
wounds; the merits of his death gave 
me life; my thirst was quenched by him, 
the living spring.” From this period, 
Mr. Muhlenberg became a most earnest 
Christian. He consecrated himself unre- 
servedly to the servicé of his Master, and 
formed the purpose of devoting his life 
to the salvation of souls. He burned 
with an ardent desire to do good, and at 
once commenced efforts for the spiritual 
improvement of the most neglected por- 
tions of the community. On his gradu- 
ation at Géttingen, he repaired to Halle 
for the purpose of devoting some time to 
biblical and pastoral studies, and also of 
giving instruction in the celebrated Or- 
phan House. Here he lived on the most 
intimate terms with Francke, Cellarius, 
and Fabricius, who were then among the 
most distinguished luminaries of the 
church. By their advice he was led to 
prepare himself for the missionary work, 
and Bengal was the point selected as the 
field of his operations. Whilst arrange- 
ments were making to send him to India, 
and just after he had been solemnly set 
apart to the work of the ministry, a most 
importunate application from congrega- 
tions in Pennsylvania reached Halle for 
some one to supply the great destitution 
that prevailed. The attention of the fac- 
ulty was immediately directed to Mr, Muh- 
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lenberg, then. in his thirty-first year, as 
a most suitable, person for the position, 
When the proposition was presented, he 
replied, with his characteristic devotion 
to the cause of his Redeemer: “ That it 
was a matter of indifference to him, if it 
were God’s will, as a servant was neces- 
sarily dependent upon the wishes of the 
Lord.” Cheerfully yielding to the call, 
and with unshaken confidence in God, 
he is ready to abandon the comforts of 
home .and ‘the society of friends, as well 
as the prospects of future distinction to 
which a mind so highly gifted might have 
aspired, and to settle, as an humble in- 
strument for the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom, in’ this remote and, at that time, 
wild and inhospitable region. 

He reached this country (Charleston, 
S. C.) in the autumn of 1742, and imme- 
diately proceeded to Ebenezer, Ga., for 
the purpose of consulting with his breth- 
ren in the faith, Bolzius and Gronau, who 
had eome hither in 1734, in company with 
a colony of Salzburgers, exiles from their 
native land, on account of the oppression 
and persecation from which they suffered 
at home. His arrival in Philadelphia, a 
few months later, (November, 1742) was 
an occasion of great joy and inexpressible 
gratitude to his German brethren, who 
had been so long anxiously expecting his 
advent. He tells us “that he met with 
a blessed reception; and although they 
had been many years without a regular 
minister, and “were surrounded by diffi- 
culties on all sides,.the young and old 
approached him with a great desire to 
be instructed in the Word of God; that 
parents with their children, and other 
ageti persons, came to be, prepared for 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper; 
and that the attention and interest with 
which they received religious instruction 
caused him the most heartfelt gratifica- 
tion, and very much relieved his heavy 
burden,” 

The church, however, he found in a 
most wretched condition. According to 
his own expression, it was not plantata, 
but plantanda. There had been numer- 
ous settlements in different parts of the 
country, and some of them had been fur- 
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nished with able and faithful ministers ; 
but as a general matter the Lutheran 
population had been sadly neglected, 
They were destitute of the regular means 
of religious instruction — comparatively 
little had -been done to supply their spir- 
itual wants, The artiyal of Muhlenberg, 
therefore, constitutes a new epoch in the 
history of the Lutheran church in this 
country. Its character soon changed ; 
its condition gradually improved ; its po- 
sition was at once strengthened, and per- 
manence imparted to its operations. Fre- 
quent accessions were made to the ranks 
of the ministry—men educated at Halle, 
imbued with the proper spirit, and whol- 
ly devoted to their work, upon whose la- 
bors the blessing of Heaven signally rest- 
ed. Entering upon the discharge of his 
duties, the subject of our narrative as- 
sumed the pastoral care of the associated 
churches of Philadelphia, New-Hanover, 
and Providence, which had united in a 
call for a minister. These three congre- 
gations continued to form the more promi- 
nent scenes of his ministerial labors, al- 
though there was probably not an organ- 
ized Lutheran church in his day in which 
he did not preach; and when any diff- 
culty occurred in any congregation, his 
aid was always invoked, and seldom did 
he fail in reconciling differences and re 
storing harmony. His duties, in many 


respects, resembled those of an itinerant’ 


bishop whose diocese embraced a large 
territory. Often he undertook distant 
and irksome journeys for the purpose 
of gathering together the scattered flock, 
preaching the Word and administering 
the sacraments, introducing salutary dis- 
cipline for the government of the church- 
es, and performing other kind services, in 
his desire to repair the waste places of 
Zion’and promote the cause of genuine 
piety. “The Lord,” he says, “adds some 
blessing to my labors. The Word does 
not return void. Those who have been 
received into the church continue, through 
the grace of God, to grow steadily and to 
bear fruit. I recently baptized @ mother 
and five adult children. They were s0 
deeply affected, that I might almost have 


_baptized them with their tears, The gos- 
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pel. has also, among others, won an old 
gray-headed man, and brought him toa 
saving. acquaintance with the Saviour.” 
“Noone,” says Dr. Helmuth, ‘can think 
of the immense amount of labor he accom- 
plished, and that, too, with the greatest 
willingness, without being surprised.” 
The care of all the churches seemed to 
rest upon him. He had the confidence 
of the people. His presence everywhere 
inspired hope. His opinions were valued, 
and his influence was boundless and un- 
precedented. He was willing to make any 
sacrifice, endure any suffering, render any 
service, that he might advance his mis- 
sion and bring souls to Christ. Although 
his labors were so arduous, they were 
performed with conscientious fidelity, with 
untiring zeal, amid obstacles and expos- 
ures, trials and privations, at the present 
day scarcely credible. The population 
was unsettled, ministerial support inade- 
quate, and frequently in the discharge of 
duty the most violent opposition was ex- 
perienced. 

The first three years of his ministry in 
this country, Dr. Muhlenberg resided in 
Philadelphia ; the next sixteen, at Provi- 
dence. In 1761, he returned to Philadel- 
phia, and remained fifteen years, the con- 
dition of things in the congregation there 
requiring his presence. In 1776, he re- 
sumed his charge in the country—a loca- 
tion more favorable to his health and to 
the enjoyment of quiet and repose. But 
during the war of the American revolu- 
tion, because of his warm affection for his 
adopted country and his devotion to the 
principles involved in the struggle, he ex- 
cited against him the most violent oppo- 
sition of the enemy, and his life was often 
exposed to the greatest peril, ‘The name 
of Muhlenberg,” he writes, “is greatly 
disliked and abused by the British and 
Hessian officers in Philadelphia, and they 
threaten prison, torture, and death so soon 
as they can lay hands upon me.” He 
was warned and entreated to remove fur- 
ther into the interior from the scene of 
hostilities, but he always refused. He 
sought in humble prayer protection un- 
der the shadow of the Almighty ; and the 
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God in whom he trusted, his refuge and 
his fortress, delivered him from the snare 
and guarded him from the evils which so 
often impended. He was subjected to 
annoyances of various kinds. He was 
extensively known, and his relations to 
the revolution were well understood. 
Many took advantage of his position, 
and persons of all classes resorted to his 
house. “His home,” says a cotempo- 
rary, “‘was constantly filled with fugi- 
tives, acquaintances, and strangers, with 
the poor and the hungry, noble and com- 
mon beggars. The hungry never went 
away unsatisfied, nor the suffering un- 
comforted.” The last ten years of his 
life, his health gradually declined, and 
the infirmities of age increased. During 
his protracted confinement his patience 
under suffering was remarkable, and his 
resignation to the will of his heavenly 
Father most delightful. No murmur es- 
caped his lips, ‘His last years,” says 
Dr. Helmuth, “ were years of prayer. It 
was his constant employment.” He was 
maturing for heaven. His path was that 
of the just, shining, more and more stea- 
dily and onward, to the perfect day. His 
mind was calm and comfortable, sustained 
by a humble yet firm reliance upon the 
Saviour of sinners. He had no fear of 
death, although the hand of the destroyer 
was uplifted to strike him down; and 
when the summons came, with entire 
composure and in confident expectation 
of a blissful immortality, he yielded up 
his spirit, and rested in the bosom of his 
God. 

Thus peacefully terminated the active 
and useful career of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, on Sabbath morning, October 
seventh, 1787, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. His death was the oc- 
casion of wide-spread, unaffected sorrow. 
The people grieved that they should no 
longer see his face and listen to his pater- 
nal counsels. All seemed to feel that a 
good man had fallen in Israel, and‘ that a 
void had been created which could not 
easily be filled. He was the friend and 
father of all, and all regarded it as their 
duty and privilege to mourn— 
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“Their father, friend, example, guide re- 
moved,” 


In many places the bells were tolled, the 
churches enshrouded in mourning, and 
funeral sermons delivered, in grateful re- 
membrance ofthe departed, and as testi- 
monials of the respect his worth every- 
where inspired. The honored remains 
of the patriarch quietly rest near the 
church Which was so long the scene of 
his earnest labors, and in which he so 
often dispensed the symbols of the Sav- 
iour’s love among the people of God, and 
animated them in their Christian pilgrim- 
age by the hopes and consolations of the 
gospel. A marble slab marks the spot 
of the grave, with the following simple 
inscription : 
Hoc 
Monumentum sacrum esto 
Memori# Beat ac VENERABILIS 
HENRIE MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG, 
Sacr# Turo.oci# Docror et 
Sextoris Minister Luraerayt 
AMERICANI. 
Nati Sept. 6, 1711. 
Defuncti Oct. 7, 1787. 
Qualis et quantus fuerit, 


Non ignorabunt sine lapide 
Futura secula. 


The history of Dr. Muhlenberg’s life is 
the history of one of the noblest minds, 
consecrating its learning, its affections, 
its influence, its energies to all the high- 
est interests of the church and of human- 
ity, to the glory and service of that Sav- 
iour who has bought us all with his own 
precious blood. He possessed a combina- 
tion of qualities which peculiarly fitted 
him for the duties he was called to per- 
form. Gifted by nature with strong men- 
tal powers, which had been brought un- 
der the influence of the highest cultiva- 
tion, endowed with a noble heart which 
had been sanctified by divine grace and 
disciplined in the school of affliction, and 
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in the possession of a physical constitu- 
tion which in early life had been inured 
to labor, with an ardent, active piety, an 
earnest and enthusiastic devotion to the 
work, nothing seemed wanting for the 
successful accomplishment of his.mission. 
He was the man kindly raised up by 
Providence for the particular emergency 
required, at this time, in this Western 
world. The most sanguine expectations 
of his success were entertained by those 
who selected him for the mission. These 
expectations were more than 'realized, 
His praise is deservedly in all the church- 
es. He has left a name fragrant with the 
richest honor attainable in this probation- 
ary state—that of a good man, sincere in 
his profession and upright in his life, 
widely esteemed and greatly beloved. 

The memory of such a man can not die, 
The influence of his character death can 
not destroy. It guides, restrains, silently 
but ifresistibly impresses itself upon suc- 
cessive generations, and from year to year 
achieves fresh conquests. It is in the 
grateful keeping of many hearts. It is 
held in everlasting remembrance. “The 
memory of the just shall live.” “‘ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord; they 
rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” 


“ Peace to the just man’s memory ! let it grow 
Greener with years, and blossom through 
the flight 
Of ages ; let the mimic canvas show 
His calm, benevolent features ; let the light 
Stream on his deeds of love, that shunned 
the sight 
Of all but Heaven ; and on the book of fame 
The glorious record of his virtues write, 
And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 
A palm like his, and catch from him the 
hallowed flame.” 
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, Once on a time, five winsome buds 

Enthralled my heart all unawares ; 

I lavished on them light and warmth, 
Baptismal dews and vital airs. 

I said: “© rare and matchless gifts ! 
O rare and spotless, strange and sweet ! 

The Father over all be praised, 
For now to Him are praises meet.” 


Their creamy pureness folded close, 
In blankets softly wrapped around ! 
They looked nor of, nor from the earth— 
The heavenliest things were ever found. 
With all my pulses thrilled, I cried: 
“Forever thus be mine, nor change ; 
Your mystic beauty in me works 
Mysterious rapture, sweet and strange.” 


Alas! this charmed content was broke ; 
In dumb surprise I saw them fall— 

The two whose vanished loveliness 
Annulled the tender grace of all. 

But love throbs on, though grief o’ertops, 
And joy will spring while earth bears 

bloom ; 

I turned to my disparaged buds, 

And found them glorious in the gloom. 


For daily had a wonder grown } 
Not how, nor where God works we see ; 
But while I ministered I watched, 
And bowed before the mystery. 
Till once my reverent eyes looked up, 
And lo! transfigured in my sight, 
Stood every tiny bud of mine 
A perfect flower in radiant white ! 


No fleck upon their stainless bloom 
Had blight or chill or contact given ; 
But clearly from their heart of hearts 
Shone back the gracious rays of heaven. 
In silent joy I smiled to think 
That buds, in which no hope was sealed 
Had ever seemed supremely good, 
The most of heaven that earth could yield. 


So calm we grow in happy use, 
My heart scarce knew it had no need ; 
I only said : “ Forever thus ; 
For now, I’m sure, naught can exceed.” 
And all this fragrant beauty seemed 
No marvel now, but God’s own way 
By which his law of love should work, 
Through nature’s grace, for aye and aye.” 


O God! thy darkness, lightning, storm! 
O God! to blind, and stun, and rend! 
O Father! how was I to know 
Who took my flower was still my Friend ? 
He took it in its purity, 
Unsullied, whitest of the three ; 
How could my cleaving soul but cry 
In parting anguish, “ God, take me !’”” 


But when with slow amaze I woke 
To find decay and tarnished charm 
Usurping e’en life’s loveliness, 
I shuddered with a new alarm. 
I watched with horror-stricken eyes 
The stain by small degrees creep down, 
And dim and shrivel both my flowers— 
My precious flowers, my pride, my crown, 


And now their spotless grace was gone ; 
And now their fragrant beauty fled ; 
And only life remained to hope— 
Not dead, 0 God! they were not dead. 
A crude and undeveloped life, 
In half despair, half trust, I saw ; 
For glimpses longed for more than caught 
Showed miracles wrought out by law. 


God’s wisdom rules in mystery ; 

And faith and nature work their signs 
By silent processes that hide 

Their solemn and unswerving lines. 
Enough for us to watch the growth, 

To give our loving, erring care, 
To do our humble, human work, 

And waiting hope, though all despair. 


The hard unripeness grew apace, 

And rounded through the sunny hours ; 
Ah me! that all this crudeness lay 

Beneath my perfect buds and flowers ! 
But all sweet forces lent their aid, 

And God o’erlooked them day by day, 
Until their softening glow revealed 

The possible that in them lay. 


Forecasting then with still delight, 
I saw each dewy, golden orb 
From all heaven’s gracious influences 
A sweet and generous wealth absorb: 
A wealth of beauty fresh and bright, 
A wealth of ripened mellowness, 
Whose dispensations free and large 
Should gladden, cheer, refresh, and bless. 
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Now praise I God that bud and flower 
Did not in their pure beauty rest, 
But ripened into perfect fruit, 
And gave me at the last the best. 
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Sometimes I see through vistas dim, 
Within a far-off, radiant bower, 
Maturing in supernal grace, 
My fallen buds and gathered flower, 


—_—_____—_ +o 


INFLUENCE OF THE WAR UPON OUR NATIONAL LITERATURE, 


Now that-we have so thoroughly con- 
vinced ourselves and all mankind that 
we are a nation, it can no longer be doubt- 
ful whether we shall have a national liter- 
ature. We shall indeed still claim our 
share in all the treasures of recorded 
thought that have been or that shall be 
uttered in-our English tongue. English 
literature ever most properly means, not 
the literature of England, but the litera- 
ture of the English language. Neverthe- 
less, our distinct nationality must have its 
free development, and must produce all 
the natural manifestations of national 
life. This has already appeared in our 
yet young history. Our national litera- 
ture is already an acknowledged reality. 
““Who reads an American book ?” is no 
longer the taunting question of any Brit- 
ish reviewer; while, in respectable liter- 
ary circles in Europe, “the American 
language” would not be thought an im- 
proper expression. The American Jan- 
guage may it never be! May England 
evermore retain, by evermore deserving 
it, her eminent motherhood of all the 
provinces and colonies and states in 
which her language is spoken, and her 
seminal principles of liberty and law are 
planted, springing up in some of them, we 
think, in more favorable circumstances, 
to nobler growths than they have yet at- 
tained on her soil; yet there giving de- 
monstration of their immortal vigor, by 
keeping the ancient tree ever green and 
thrifty, while the pruning-knife of reform 
and the root-culture of wise progress per- 
petually increase its stature and its beau- 
ty. So may we ever love to call ours the 
English language, and to trace back the 
noble stream of our literature to English 
sources, ’ 


None the less shall we have our nation- 
al literature—that is, our American type 
of English literature — distinguishable 
from that of all other people speaking and 
writing the same language ; and doubtless 
effecting its due share of those modifica- 
tions in the language itself whereby hu- 
man thought notches the record of its 
progress. There will be orations, trea- 
tises, poems, books, the most imperishable 
which our country will produce, using 
the English language most purely, yet 
expressing the American thought most 
clearly and most forcibly. They will be 
as strongly English as Burke, or Addi- 
son, or Shakespeare, or Bunyan, or King 
James’s Bible ; and yet as plainly Ameri- 
can as Webster, or Irving, or Bryant, or 
Lincoln, or the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, or the Star-Spangled Banner. 

How is this American literature to be 
affected by the war just now closed? We 
propose in this essay to consider the in- 
fluence of the war upon the material of 
literature, upon its authorship, and upon 
its spirit. 

1. The material of literature, its stock of 
worthy themes, in a new country, is ne- 
cessarily limited. We have sometimes 
been taunted by foreigners with having 
“no history.” The historical writers of 
other lands had ancient records to search, 
ancient traditions and legends to ponder 
and to estimate, ancient great events and 
deeds to record, with never completed en- 
deavor to present them in pure light and 
true perspective, and to help mankind to 
a just and worthy estimate of them. 
They, could trace back their country’s 
history to remote ages, and find it signal- 
ized by memorable epochs, glorious reigns, 
illustrious dynasties, sanguinary strug- 
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gles, mighty revolutions, and long periods 
of tranquillity intervening, rich in learn- 
ing and improvement, and beautified by 
all the virtues and all the arts of peace. 

Not so with the writers of our country. 
Not a full century could they trace back 
our history and find ‘it national: only 
three centuries could they find it Ameri- 
ean. The American variety, of compara- 
tively feeble development, was soon merg- 
éd in the English species. American his- 
tory had scarcely ceased to bea subordinate 
branch of the history of England. Our 
land, they said, had almost no historic 
monuments. Plymouth Rock, Bunker 
Hill, and Yorktown, were jingled by am- 
bitious orators with such diligent reitera- 
tion as showed a pocket nearly empty of 
historic coin. 

Will it ever be said of a nation that 
has lived through such a civil war as we 
have just closed, that it has noWistory ? 
Will the historical writers who choose 
our country for their theme hereafter, 
lack material for interesting description 
or profound disquisition? The extent 
and geographical features of the theatre 
of this war; the magnitude of the mate- 
rial forces which collided in it ; the num- 
bers and resources of the opposing armies ; 
the incidents illustrating valor, and en- 
durance, and self-devotion ; the varying 
fortunes of particular armies and of their 
commanders ; the sanguinary battles pro- 
tracted through successive days ; and the 
persistent sieges, to which the most 
strongly fortified places at length yield- 
ed; the adroit strategic movements and 
vast strategic combinations, whereby a 
great army swept through broad States, 
capturing cities and fortresses without 
battles, and forestalling all opposition ; 
and the final catastrophe, in which the 
mighty fabric of confederate rebellion fell 
in sudden and utter ruin—surely these 
furnish opportunity for graphic descrip- 
tion equal to any with which Macaulay 
or Livy has enlivened his chapters. And 
have any historians of the past pictured 
upon their vivid pages scenes and inci- 
dents of a strife which had a deeper 
meaning, in which greater interests were 
at stake, or more important principles in- 
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volved? Was ever politica] issue more 
momentous than this—whether the Ame- 
rican Union, or numberless fragmentary, 
infinitely divisible, petty “ sovereignties” 
should inherit the future of this conti- 
nent? Was ever political issue aggran- 
dized by holier moral issue than this— 
whether a great people, possessing ‘a, na- 
tionality consecrated to liberty, should 
consent to its immolation upon the altar 
of slavery? Was ever wonder-working 
divine Providence more gloriously mani- 
fest than in this—that a great nation 
should be forced, by “malignant treason, 
into a position in which it must deliber- 
ately consent to its own dissolution, or 
else break the yoke of slavery from the 
necks of four millions of its own people, 
which slavery had forfeited its right to be 
“let alone” by treasonably refusing to 
“let alone” the national unity? Did 
ever people, involved in civil strife of such 
magnitude and such bitterness, inore 
steadily or more swiftly work its way, 
among the anxieties, and the perils, and 
the perplexities, and the temptations in- 
cident to its condition, out from its an- 
cient prejudices, and hindering fallacies, 
and partisan commitments, into the clear 
light of Christian truth, and upon the 
broad field of humanity, and there fight 
out its battle for life on an issue in which 
all mankind are interested, and in which 
all the principles of orderly liberty are 
involved? Has ever natiop, that did 
not perish therein as reprobate, atoned 
for its historic errors and sins by mightier 
agony than this, the blood of which the 
angel of Peace is now wiping from Colum- 
bia’s visage? Could ever nation win from 
spectator nations, that waited in decentest 
composure to see her die, the acclaiming 
verdict in favor of her right to live, by a 
struggle which should commit her more 
irrevocably to the championship of the 
principles of liberty regulated by, law, 
while giving them no reason at all to fear 
her unprovoked aggressions ? 

Now, when the war is finished, and the 
work of pacification, of the restoration of 
order, of retributive adjudication, of equi- 
table adjustment of franchises, of guar- 
anteeing future tranquillity, of the recon- 
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struction of States, of the full development 
of the Republic begins—-we see that the 
immediate future is big with as import- 
ant themes of history as the recent past. 
God grant that our book of Joshua may 
read as well as our Deuteronomy ! 

Long will be the literary period in 
which historical writers will find themes 
of study in the events of our time. Many 
will be their pages of thrilling recital and 
vivid description. Of profoundest import 
are the questions which they will find to 
have here been settled for the coming 
ages. Eminent is the watch-tower which 
our struggle has erected, from which they 
will look forth over other lands, to ob- 
serve the progress of liberty, and upward, 
to see the culmination of celestial princi- 
ples that shall reveal and direct the fu- 
ture ofsthis world. 

Nor is it history alone to which the 
war has furnished abundant material. 
Did .we lack themes of heroic poetry ? 
Surely not, in proportion to the short- 
ness of the time in which we had been 
a nation. Yet, how are those themes 
now multiplied! I enter not into the 
literary question, whether the epic be- 
longed exclusively to earlier and ruder 
ages; but whatever may be the forms 
which the soul of poetry shall animate, 
of this we are sure, that never had Homer 
worthier themes than the death of the 
slave-power and the regeneration of the 
republic, nor worthier heroes than thése, 
who follow and obey that silent chief, 
who bears one of Homer’s noblest names, 
and has doubled its ancient glory. 

Neither will our poets of the toming 
age lack themes of solemnity, of pathos, 
and of utmost tenderness, The gray- 
haired patriarch, bowing on his staff, and 
with trembling voice blessing his sturdy 
grand-son, going forth to war for the flag 
of his fathers; the thoughtful mother, 
sending forth her son, with a Bible in his 
knapsack, from the cottage in which he 
was born, from the chamber in which he 
knows that she will daily kneel to pray 
for him; the young father kissing good- 
bye to his sleeping babes, in the gray 
twilight of early morning, and hiding 
away in his heart the living picture of 


wifely love so marvelously ennobled by 
the blended expression of patriotic devo. 
tion; young loves postponing their con- 
summation until valor shall have secured 
the country, without which home can not 
be; tearful eyes scanning the lists of slain 
and wounded, and missing, on distant 
battle-fields ; weary months spent in 
cruel captivity ; acres of graves, arranged 
in ranks as orderly as those of soldiers in 
line of battle ; those hospitals, with their 
gentle attendance and home-like arrange. 
ments, made dear by the sisterly minis- 
try of our army of Florence Nightingales; 
the numberless touching instances of suf- 
fering, of bereavement, of timely relief, of 
tender care, with which the records of 
our “Commissions ” are full; where shall 
we end the inventory of materials for the 
poetry of feeling ? 

Our vast country, so remarkable in its 
geograplty, so abounding in scenes of 
grandeur and of picturesque beauty—its 
mountains, its prairies, its lakes and rivers 
and awful cataracts, and gorgeous forests, 
the lovely bloom of its orchards, the rich 
verdure of its meadows, the wild beauty of 
its wildernesses—all these had furnished 
themes for descriptive poetry, in which 
our literature is not deficient; but have 
not these scenes been now enriched with 
elements of poetry of far higher signifi- 
cance, of far greater power? No mean 
theme of song was the Father of Waters, 
gathering his vast tribute from so wide a 
realm, washing the shores, and bearing 
the commerce of so many States, mingling, 
in his broad, deep, turbid torrent, waters 
that gush from springs in the Alleghanies, 
that trickle cold and clear from the melt- 
ing snows of the Rocky Mountains, that 
run laughing down steep and rocky paths 
from the crystal Jakes of Minnesota, and 
that come slow and warm from Carolina, 
watering on their way the cotton and the 
corn of Tennessee, Alabama, aud Ken- 
tucky. A name of poetry surely was 
Mississippi ; but are not Vicksburgh, and 
Port Hudson, and Fort Pillow, and Foote 
and Farragut—names now forever associ- 
ated with it, and multiplying its poetic 
significance? Are not Sumter, and Wil- 
son’s Creek, and Donelson, and Henry, 
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and Shiloh, and Pea Ridge, and Stone 
River, and Missionary Ridge, and Look- 
out Mountain, names of song? Bull Run, 
and Fredericksburgh, and the Seven Pines, 
and Fair Oaks, and Malvern Hill, and An- 
tietam, and Gettysburgh, and the Wilder- 
ness—shall not these be sung in solemn 
yet triumphant verse, worthy of all the 
patient valor, all the mighty sacrifice, all 
the transcendent heroism, all the incal- 
culably glorious triumph which they 
mean ? 

Is any period richer in appropriate ma- 
terial for historical romance? It may in- 
deed be questioned whether the simplest 
narration of actual facts and incidents, 
the real experiences of this memorable 
time, will not surpass, in interest, all that 
the most fertile imagination could invent. 
Surely, the lively depicting and skillful 
grouping of these, illustrating the char- 
acters, and picturing the scenes and the 
memorable events of this war, will task 
and develop the highest artistic power in 
this species of composition. The wild 
scenes and romantic adventures, and the 
wilder and more romantic characters, in 
depecting which Sir Walter Scott won his 
bright fame, did’ not surpass those which 
are furnished to the writers about to be, 
by the guerrilla bands of Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and Arkansas, by the brave troop- 
ers who have hunted them out from their 
wild retreatss and by the martyrs of the 
Union, shot at their plow, hung on 
their own fruit-trees, or driven to dens 
and caves of their mountains. 

Nor will our literature fail to commem- 
orate the humble, faithful people whom 
the war has liberated from slavery ; who 
have nowhere failed to welcome our 
troops; who have never betrayed a pris- 
oner escaping from starvation and fleeing 
before blood-hounds; who have been vic- 
tims of many massacres, but perpetrators 
of none ; who waited with simple faith in 
the honesty of Lincoln and “ the coming 
of the Lord,” sagaciously understanding 
the import and foreseeing the issue of the 
war; (“the secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear Him”) and who are now 
patiently awaiting still the progress of 
the national mind, while it cautiously de- 
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bates whether they, without whose help 
we could not save the Union, shall be 
frankly welcomed to such share in‘our 
franchises and our opportunities as they 
shall show themselves or make them- 
selves capable of advantageously using, 
or shall grudgingly be allowed only so 
much of privilege as can not be withheld. 
Patiently let them wait. Not long shall 
the unjust and: irrational discrimination 
expressed by the irrelevant word “‘ white” 
remain in legal limitations of franchise, 
and no more shalt color of skin exclude 
virtue and valor from the embalmment of 
literature. The names ‘of Robert Ander- 
son and Robert Small will be written on 
the same brilliant page of our history. 

2. In passing to the consideration of 
the authorship of our literature, our first 
thought is the mournful one of scholars 
who have died for our country. The col- 
lege, the bar, the pulpit have contributed 
their full shares of precious lives. The 
members of the medical profession have 
not counted their own lives dear unto 
themselves, if their noble art could di- 
minish the mortality of our bospitals and 
battles; and how greatly it has dimin- 
ished it, the sanitary records will show— 
records that are to have no obscure place 
in the literature of that noble and benefi- 
cent profession. The regiments of the 
national army have abounded with teach- 
ers, as well as students, from schools of 
all grades, and with writers upon whose 
pens the interest and profit of much of 
our periodical literature depended. Many 
an eloquent voice has beefi@silenced by 
deadly shots or by diseases engendered 
by warfare ; many a hand has been stiff- 
ened that~used to hold “the pen of a 
ready writer.” The voice of Baker will 
no more resound in the halls of the na- 
tional capitol, nor move the hearts of the 
people on the Pacific coast; Winthrop 
will not resume the charming pen which 
he laid aside to take up the sword; and 
no more will Mitchel instruct us in the 
truths which God has written upon the, 
sky, nor set the poetry of the Bible to 
“the music of the spheres.” 

« BSadder yet is the crushing of the buds 
of literature than the plucking of its full- 
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blown flowers. The youths who went 
from academic halls to warlike fields ; 
who laid aside books to gird on armor ; 
whose stiff forms’ were brought home for 
burial near the hearths of their kindred, 
or found no less honorable sepulture on 
the bloody fields where they fell—were 
they the dunces of their several classes ? 
or were they lads whom classmates hon- 
ored, and whom teachers’ loved ; to whose 
rendering of classic periods it was a joy 
to listen; whose arguments convinced 
and whose persuasions prevailed ; whose 
voices, in their halls of debate, in declama- 
tion, and in the shouts of the play-ground, 
rang out in the sonorous clearness which 
symbols a soul productive of vigorous 
thought and instinct with purest poetic 
feeling? Ah! who shall tell us what 
undeveloped germs of thought, what un- 
written poems, what unspoken orations, 
are buried in our young soldiers’ graves ? 
We drop a tear for them amid the tears 
which we must also weep for those more 
tender expectations which the war has 
sacrificed. The muses, whose fingers 
were braiding wreaths for those fair 
young brows, sit now, in weeds of mourn- 
ing, beside the widowed maidens to whose 
arms our student-heroes will never return. 

“Writers die, but literature still shall 
flourish, even as rulers may be murdered 
and yet the republic lives. The lips of 
many an orator are sealed; the eye of 
many a poet is quenched; the brain of 
many an earnest thinker has ceased to 
throb; yet the voices of eloquence and 
the voices of song shall still sound over 
the land, and thought shall still rule the 
world. If the war has slain many who 
were or would have. become “authors of 
power and of fame, we can not doubt its 
invigorating and fertilizing influence upon 
the minds that have caught their early 
impulses from its inspiration. The char- 
acter of our institutions and the usages 
and spirit of our times forbid such seclu- 
sion of our youth, in the process of edu- 
cation, as would ‘isolate them from these 
influences. Are college debates, or col- 
lege essays, or college recitations, or is 
that subtile intellectual atmosphere whiclt 
gives its peculiar complexion to college 


life, the same as they would have been 
without the war? Have its thrilling in. 
cidents, its awful progress, its tremen- 
dous questions, exerted no influence upon 
the minds of students? Have not those 
minds beerf quickened, roused; profoundly 
moved; have they not been awed, sol- 
emnized, mightily uplifted by that influ- 
ence? They who sit in chairs of instruc 
tion and guide the minds of the heirs of 
our country’s future do know that never 
before had teachers such opportunity and 
such responsibility. Ye youthful votaries 
of learning, who have heard the thunder 
and the wail and the shouts of triumph 
of this stupendous war, softened by dis- 
tance, yet distinctly sounding through 
your academic groves, know ye that your 
country is preparing for you arenas of 
debate, topics of historical and pniloso- 
phical investigation, themes of eloquence 
and themes of song, such as never before 
invited literary endeavor. Behold your 
opportunity! Improve, with utmost dil- 
igence and earnestness, your season of 
preparation ; and go reap yon harvest of 
laurels ! 

Nor is the influence confined to those 
who are so near to niature manhood. 
The children in all our schools, the little 
children in all our homes, have felt it. 
The myriads of American citizens who 
have climbed out of their cradles since 
the war for the Union began ; who first 
learned the most beautiful combination 
of colors, not from the rainbow, but from 
tine flag ; whose first impressions of mu- 
sical sounds were received from the drum 
and the bugle, and whose first lispings 
of song were of the Red, White, and 
Blue, and Rally round the Flag—how 
soon will these be filling the halls of 
learning! how soon will they be utter- 
ing the national thought from forum and 
pulpit and the press! Will they be the 
same ; will their speeches and poems and 
books be the same as if their infant minds 
had caught their formative influences amid 
the soft airs and quiet scenes of peace, or 
amid the tumalts and noises of a war of 
unholy and unprincipled aggression, or in 
which principles and aims of tyranny and 
slaveryjhad triumphed ? 
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Tens of thousands of spelling-books 
are to-day in the hands of children and 
women and men—American born—for 
whom, until the war, it was unlawful to 
learn to read. The children and youth 
of a people more numerous than all the 
mation that Washington saved and ruled, 
have received from this war the franchise 
oflearning. The freedom of the republic 
of letters is to prepare them for political 
enfranchisement. Faithfully improving 
the former, they can not long be de- 
prived of the latter. Failing of such 
improvement, the latter could not ben- 
efit them, nor can the States or the na- 
tion safely bestow it. Let the elective 
franchise be given not to manly bulk, 
but to manly intelligence and virtue. 
Let it be set as a dignity and a power 
to be won by faithful self-culture and 
self-discipline, with proper use of the 
means of education freely offered to all. 
Would that such rational rule had ob- 
tained for white men! Let such be the 
mode of enfranchisement for the blacks, 
and it will be to them and to us a better 
blessing and a safer power than we have 
hitherto known it, 

The negro armed with the musket was 
terrible, but the negro armed with the 
spelling-book is more terrible still to the 
palsy-smitten conservatism of slavery. I 
make no prediction as to the degree of 
success which the African intellect will 
achieve in literature, in comparison with 
the Anglo-Saxon, or any of the manifold 
elements of the composite American. But 
Thave no doubt that opportunity is to be 
given to them to win such place in our lit- 
erature as they may be able to deserve. 
What place that shall be, let us wait to 
see. Only give them an even chance, 
This they are surely to have. Saxon 
or Celtic or Teutonic superiority is not 
hereafter to be maintained by statutes : 
it must jast maintain itself, if it can, in 
fiir and open competition. The question 
concerning the result of this competition 
is unimportant. The cothing in of a new 
element into our’ literature, from a new 
type of thought and feeling, the product 
of newly liberated mind, need not be too 
anxiously questioned as to its superiority 
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or inferiority to the other elements with 
which it is to be ‘blended. Its. Falue (if 
any value it shall have) will be in its being 
an additional element, with greater or less 
power to modify the composite product. 
The war has discovered to us no small 
power to fight, under inspirations of lib- 
erty and patriotism, in those traditionally 
deemed incapable of shaking off the cow- 
ardly torpor of slavery. It has, at the 
same time, opened to them the opportani- 
ty of showing whether they have power 
to think and to express thought. Let us 
not absurdly prejudge them, as before, 
but generously cheer them on. Let us 
not grudge them their opportunity ; and 
if they shall be able to bring new ele- 
ments, whether of strength or of beauty, 
to our literature, let us not receive it so 
ungraciously as we did their help to save 
the country. 

8. The spirit of the national literature 
is simply the spirit of the nation. The 
national mind utters its thought, em- 
bodies its conviction, records its prog- 
ress, breathes forth its spirit, in the na- 
tional literature. Can we doubt that it 
will be more earnest, more sincere, more 
devout, hereafter than before ? 

The tendencies to effeminacy were pain- 
fully manifest in those years of rapidly ac- 
cumulating wealth and of abounding lux- 
ury which preceded the war. These ap- 
peared not only in the preference for 
feminine employments and the cultiva- 
tion of feminine manners by our young 
men, nor only in the exaggeration of 
feminine softness and the affectation of 
daintiness and uselessness in the other 
sex. They found expression in that large 
part of our literature on which so much 
time and sensibility were waste¢, and in 
which powers of intellect could find no 
vigorous exercise ; pamphlets and vol- 
umes written in the interest of no, truth, 
in devotion to no idea, having no higher 
aim than to render delicious the passing 
of time, which readers ignobly wished to 
pass uselessly. The war has doubtless 
done us some good in this respect, and 
opened the way for writers to do: much 
more good, if they honestly and seriously 
will. It has made usa more serious peo- 
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ple, for the time, and it may depend much 
on the writers of this time whether the 
improvement shall be lasting. We have 
now before us objects for which we care, 
and which we know to be worth caring 
for—objects of thought and of endeavor. 
There is work to do, for men and for wo- 
men—earnest, beneficent, and withal in- 
vigorating work. Let us thank God for 
the demonstration that the former ener- 
vating influences had not operated so far 
as to destroy our people’s capacity for 
quick appreciation of work to be done 
and for energetic doing of it. The benefi- 
cent industries of this war, which have 
made every neighborhood a bee-hive, and 
strengthened the heart and enlightened 
the eyes of soldiers in every camp and 
hospital with their sweet and refresh- 
ing droppings,-have revealed powers and 
capabilities in American women unknown 
before to themselves or to their brothers. 
Thus has the feminine American mind 
been invigorated and elevated in its tone, 
equally with the masculine, having had 
its full and proper share in the toils as 
well as in the sacrifices of the war. The 
war has fitted the national mind to desire 
and to produce a more earnest literature. 
Woe to the writer who will willingly or 
thoughtlessly hinder this better tendency ! 

The great corrupter of our literature is 
demolished by the war.; That organized 
power which dictated so haughtily and so 
insultingly—yet, it must be confessed, so 
successfully—to readers and to writers 
and thinkers, is abolished. The chains 
of slavery were not alone on the limbs of 
the blacks ; they bound the minds of the 
whites. Let, us not refuse the salutary 
shame of confessing that our oratory was 
trammeled ; that our ethics were biased ; 
that our politics were corrupted ; that our 
literature in all its departments was, in 
greatér or less degrees, debased or enfee- 
bled by its relations to slavery. 

On the evening preceding the presi- 
dential election in 1856, the distinguish- 
ed Missouri statesman, Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, was advocating the election of James 
Buchanan to the presidency, as the neces- 
sary means of saving the Union, which 
his rare opportunities enabled him to 
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know was in serious danger. The dan- 
ger was, of course, in his estimation, 
greatly increased, if it had not been ori- 
ginated by the too vehement opposition 
to slavery. The astute statesman felici- 
tated himself not a little upon the fact 
that his own influence had secured, in 
the constitution of his State, so stringent 
a provision against legislative interference 
with slavery, that it could not possibly 
become (so he confidently affirmed) a 
subject of political agitation. He did not 
live to witness the recent events which 
have illustrated so remarkably, in that 
State, the value of such safeguards to 
political tranquillity. In the same hall 
in which he thus spoke, and in which, 
afterward, his noble form lay in state, 
under the national colors, the most vehe- 
ment denunciations of slavery have been 
enthusiastically applauded; and under 
that same roof the convention, represent 
ing the people of Missouri, by sixty “‘ayes” 
against four ‘‘ nays,” passed the ordinance 
which abolished slavery instantly and for- 
ever. Butwedigress. In that speech of 
Mr. Benton, while he severely denounced 
“abolitionists,” he declared himself op- 
posed to the extension of slavery into re- 
gions in which it did not exist, and quoted 
an utterance of Henry Clay to the same 
effect, declaring that in that utterance 
Clay seemed to him to rise to a loftier 
height of eloquence than on any other 
occasion on which he had heard him— 
“the magnificence of his thought seem- 
ing to aggrandize his body into colossal 
proportions.” Did the great Missourian 
perceive that the great Kentuckian ought 
to be most eloquent then, when a politi- 
cal juncture for once set him at liberty to 
utter unrestrained his honest detestation 
of an institution for the interests of which 
he commonly felt obliged to plead, and 
to the imperious claims of which he was 
obliged always to defer? Was this ha- 
bitual restraint and repressing of those 
buoyant forces which uplift and trans- 
figure the orator peculiar to Henry Clay? 
Was it limited to the orators of the South? 

The current political literature of the 
past and the current ethical and relig- 
ious literature have been made, in no 
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gmall degree, less pure and less vigorous, 
by the felt necessity of conciliating the 
slave-power. Let us not say this harsh- 
ly nor proudly. Let us not be too con- 
fident that we should not, as a nation, 
now be going on in the same way, even 
making our literature more and more sub- 
servient to slavery, if God’s marvelous 
providence had not constrained us to 
save our country by abolishing it. But 
let us devoutly thank Him for this provi- 
dential deliverance, and let us earnestly 
and faithfully improve it. Let the schol- 
ars, the thinkers, the writers of our time 
take to heart the solemn lesson which 
God’s fearful providence has given us. 
Let us all renew our allegiance to truth, 
and our faith in her unconquerable power 
and sure ultimate prevalence. There will 
be other struggles to wage in her behalf. 
The malign forces that were embodied in 
the institution of slavery—whether they 
were forces of human depravity or of 
Satanic malignity—are not annihilated by 
being dispossessed of that peculiar em- 
bodiment. These and other forces of evil, 
malign and potent as these, are abroad in 
the atmosphere of thought, ready to cor- 
rupt opinion and to poison society. They 
will still seek to pervert and to subsidize 
literature. Let all writers and all think- 
ers watch against them ; and may He who 
has wrought these recent wonders still 
put forth his gracious power upon us, 
guiding the thought of this people, and 
sanctifying all its modes and instruments 
of expression to the holy uses of truth. 
Most available and effective of all in- 
strumentalities for this is that holy Book 
which is the authoritative guide of our 
religious faith. Its power and its value 
in literature are to be more clearly seen, 
more fully known. The war through 
which Jehovah of hosts has led us must 
have given a higher place in our reverent 
affection for his holy Word. Have not 
we, through all this struggle, continually 
renewed our faith in its principles by 
meditating on the clear enunciation of 
them in that wonderful divine-human 
Book? Have not these awful experi- 
ences given us an appreciation of its 
truths, a vivid sense of their reality and 
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depth and power, such as we never had 
before? Have not all our anxiety, and 
all our sorrow, and all our solemn pur- 
pose, and all our glorious hope found 
their best utterance in the very words 
of its psalms and its prophecies and its 
grand apocalypse? And do we not now 
clearly see—does not the nation know 
and feel—that, in this work of restera- 
tion, we shall go ruinously awry, unless 
we be guided by the pure light of God, 
beaming out of his Word, concentrated 
upon our path by such crystalline com- 
mandments and maxims as these, ‘“‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them;” “ Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation ;” ‘* The Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever He will” ? 

Many years ago, an accomplished and 
eloquent speaker, at the anniversary of 
the American Bible Society, illustrated 
the excellence of the Bible by this strik- 
ing figure : He compared its simple enun- 
ciation of fundamental truths to rocks 
which show themselves on the sides of 
our mountains, which look smooth and 
round, so that, on first approaching them, 
you think them boulders, which, perhaps 
with your foot, you can move from their 
places. But on digging about them, you 
find that they are the tops of granite 
shafts, going down to the central founda- 
tions of the earth. Not far from the time 
when this fine thought was expressed, 
another utterance, of biblical simplicity 
and biblical power, was made in the 
United States senate. It was made, 
without ostentation, and without appar- 
ent consciousness that it wds likely to 
attract unusual attention, by that illus- 
trious statesman for whose widowhood 
the nation has lately shed silent tears, 
amid its unutterable thankfulness to God, 
by whose invisible protection it was that 
the assassin-knife of slavery hacked at 
his throat as vainly as its belligerent 
cannon have thundered against the pil- 
lars of the Union. It was the simple 
declaration that there is for nations, lying 
in the hollow of Jehovah’s hand, a “ high- 
er law” than their own declared will—a 
higher law, therefore, for this nation even 
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than its‘constitution. We remember how 
fiercely that doctrine was assailed where 
it was uttered; and how it was denoyncal 
by many voices and pens all over the 
land. It was taken for a round boulder 
of fanaticism, that could easily be pushed 
from its place, and rolled down the steep 
of political fortune, crushing and hurry- 
ing downward with it the supposed as- 
pirations of its enunciator. Many politi- 
cians spurned it with their feet, and many 
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editors and orators tugged at it with their 
arms, They dug about it with spades 
of argument; they hammered at’ it with 
sledges of denunciation—all in vain ; it 
is one of those old Bible rocks ; the small 
top of itis uncovered upon the surface 
of time, but it goes down, an unbroken 
shaft, to the centre of eternity. On that 
rock let us rebuild the fabric of our coun- 
try’s hopes, and ‘tthe gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” 


THE ANGEL’S PORTION. 


A CHRISTMAS LYRIC. 


Tne Finland Christmas moon was cold : 
A peasant trudged across the wold ; 
Behind his back the town-dogs’ bay 
Fainter and fainter died away ; 

Till naught upon his ear there fell 

But catamountain’s hungry yell. 


Through snow he urged his heavy feet, 
For wife and bairns he longed to greet ; 
In naked hut they made their bed, 

And birchwood bark was half their bread. 
But now a festive treat he bore, 

The bounty of a rich man’s door, 


The drifted snow he skirted round : 
What sees he, crouching on the ground ? 
Dumb with the cold, a childish form, 
Blowing its hands t) keep them warm ; 
And, lit by gleaming snow alone, 

Half changed it seems to ghastly stone. 


“What bronght thee here, poor lad?” quoth 
he; 
“Thou must go warm thyself with me.” 
His arms upheld the frozen weight : 
He reached at length his homestead gate ; 
And deemed he entered, doubly blest, 
With cheering food and starving guest. 


The comfort of his days was there ; 
Their youngest at her breas* she bare; 
“Long hast thou tramped about the snow: 

Come where the hearth is all aglow ! 
And thou the same !” like mother mild 
She welcomed in the outcast child. 
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And soon, beneath her busy hand, 

A brighter life was in the brand : 

She thought of grinding want no more; 
So pleased she took her husband’s store, 
And spread it out for suppertide, 

With scanty bowl of milk beside. 


From scattered straw upon the ground, 
The children crossed the narrow bound 
*Twixt bed and board, a merry pack ; 
Only the stranger boy hung back : 

The mother forward drew her guest, 
And found him room among the rest. 


And, when an evening grace was said, 
She shared around the festal bread ; 
The boy returned a soft reply, 
Breaking the crust; and in his eye, 
The while he spoke, a tear there stood; 
“Blest are the offerings of the good !” 


With bread in hand she stood, prepared 
To share herself, as she had shared ; 

But, at that solemn tone, amazed, 

Upon her tender guest she gazed, 

And looked and wondered more and more— 
He seemed no longer as before. 


His eyes were like the stars of light, 
His cheeks were glowing, rosy-bright ; 
The rags of earth away were borne, 
Like mists ‘before the breath of morn: 
It was an angel, smiling there, 

And fair as only heaven is fuir. 
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Beamed brighter still the seraph bof : 
Beat every heart witly holy joy: 

Long to the peasants’ hut may cleave 
The memory of that Christmas Eve ; 
For nobler board was never dressed— 
The angel staid to be their guest. 


It chanced, when many a year had fled, 
One Christmas Eve I reached the shed : 
The good folks’ hearth was still the same ; 
But, seated in its glowing flame, 

With early winter on his brow, 

Their grandson was the father now. 


THE CONVERSION 

Tne conversion of the Roman empire 
from heathenism to Christianity, whether 
viewed as an historical fact, or in its moral 
and intellectual relations, is a subject of 
great interest and importance. Ever since 
the insidious attempt of Gibbon, in his 
famous fifteenth chapter, to stab in the 
dark that religion which manifested its 
divine power and energy in accomplish- 
ing the downfall of heathenism, this sub- 
ject has received much attention from 
both opponents and defenders of Christ- 
ianity ; and it has been felt that this tri- 
umph of the gospel is among the most 
effective proofs that it came from God, 
and is destined to overspread the world. 

In general, that grand change which 
reached its completion in the early part 
of the fourth century has been treated of, 
in connection with other topics, rather as 
subsidiary than as giving it its due prom- 
inence and consideration. Recently, how- 
ever, an English writer, who has attained 
deservedly high rank in historical compo- 
sition, has devoted a volume to this sub- 
ject, and has given it the special atten- 
tion which it requires to do it justice. 
Mr. Merivale’s work is not only full of 
the best learning of the age, and ani- 
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of the Roman Empire. 


*T was all so glad ; ’twas all so good ; 
His gentle mate, his ruddy brood : 
*Twas all as though on every face 
There lay the calm of evening grace: 
Twas all as though indeed they felt 
That in a hallowed home, they dwelt 


High on the board one taper light 

(Their only one) was burning bright ; 

And milk and wheaten bread were there; 

But no one touched that daintier fare : 

I asked whose portion yonder lay— 
“Tis the good angel’s !” answered they. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


mated by the spirit of a zealous disciple 
of the Master, but it is also eminently 
suggestive. The form in which it is cast 
is rather unfortunate—being that of lec- 
ture-sermons—inasmuch as it leads to 
occasional diffuseness and irrelevancy of 
remark, and prevents the author’s con- 
densing the facts and truths of history 
into such shape as to give them their full 
force and pertinency. But, despite this 
partial defect as to clearness and logical 
connection, Mr. Merivale has produced an 
admirable work. He sets forth very clear- 
ly the moral and religious condition of the 
civilized world at the time when Christian 
truth was first proclaimed to men; and 
he shows, with fullness and even elo- 
quence, how the several causes at work 
among men finally accomplished the grand 
result, namely, the conversion of the Ro- 
man empire to Christianity. 

Allusion has been made above to Gib- 
bon’s celebrated work on Roman history. 
He prepared and elaborated a subtle 
scheme, which every one does not find 
it easy to see through, and by which he 
strived. to account for the progress and 
success of Christianity apart from its 
Divine character and energy. It will re- 
pay the reader to compare, as well as: 
contrast, Gibbon’s four reasons with those: 
which Mr. Merivale gives in the present. 
volume. 

There were, as he tells us, four princi- 
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pal causes which, under God, brought the 
empire to the public acknowledgment of 
Christ Jesus : 

1. The fulfillment of prophecy, and the 
miracles which God wrought by the hands 
of his servants in attestation of their being 
sent by him. 
~ 2. Thewide-spread and deepening sense 
of spiritual destitution everywhere, the 
consciousness of sin, and the acknow- 
ledged, if not clearly perceived, necessity 
of a Redeemer and Sanctifier. 

8. The testimony to the truth of Christ- 
ianity from the lives and deaths of the 
primitive believers—those lives so full of 
faith and good works, those deaths so 
triumphant over the cruel mockings and 
torturings of savage persecutors. 

4. The fact that the head of the em- 
pire, Constantine himself, bowed before 
the cross,.and thenceforth gave Christian- 
ity the prestige of success and honorable 
position in the state. 

Mr. Merivale, following the ‘prevailing 
tendency of our day, does not enlarge 
upon the first or last two of the causes 
just named. The age being uncritical, 
he thinks that “there was great prone- 
ness to accept the claim of miracles ; but 
at the same time and in consequence of 
this proneness, very little weight was at- 
tached to it as an argument of divine 
power. Great stress was laid on the.ful- 
fillment of prophecy ; but in this respect 
also the age was liable to be grossly im- 
posed upon.” The third of the causes 
given operated upon large numbers, es- 
pecially those susceptible of impressions 
from the contemplation of goodness and 
holiness; and the fourth worked upon 
the masses who were “ startled, arrested, 
and convinced by the last overruling ar- 
gument of success,” 

Without dwelling upon the external 
evidence of Christianity, which has al- 
ready been thoroughly handled by va- 
rious writers, Mr. Merivale devotes him- 
self to the internal evidence of the Christ- 
ian faith. This, “in the primitive, as in 
later ages, was undoubtedly the most 
effectual testimony to the truth. It ap- 
peals to all men, without distinction of 
class or nation. But it addresses itself 
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more ‘especially to men of intelligence 
and moral sensibility. It is the high. 
est and worthiest testimony, the most 
distinctive of the true religion, the most 
foreign to the character of the false relig- 
ions of the heathen, yet bearing a mys- 
terious affinity to some of the highest 
and worthiest aspirations of the heathen 
philosophy. It addresses itself with equal 
power to mankind in all ages, and estab- 
lishes most vividly, by its applicability to 
ourselves, the moral connection which sub- 
sists between the men of the first century 
and the men of the nineteenth.” 

Our author is right, no doubt, in assert- 
ing his belief that the most refined and in- 
telligent of the heathen were converted by 
the internal evidence of the truth and pow- 
er of the gospel. They had tried every 
thing within their reach, only to, be dis- 
appointed. They had tried philosophy, 
and found it to be vain and unsatisfying. 
They had sought teachers and guides 
from all regions, far and near, and of all 
sorts and descriptions. They had grasped 
at every imaginable means to avert spirit- 
ual ruin and misery. The immedicable 
wound remained unclosed, without rem- 
edy, and they were hourly conscious of 
impending wrath from which they could 
find no escape. In agony of spirit, in 
the midst of darkness and mental and 
spiritual destitution, as blind men grop- 
ing their way on the edge of a precipice, 
they could obtain no relief, no help, no 
safety. Hopeless and cheerless, they oft- 
times gave themselves up to pantheistic 
folly and wickedness, or in despair sunk 
into the awful gulf of atheism. No won- 
der, then, that, to men so situated, the 
gospel proved the power of God unto sal- 
vation. 

At this period in the world’s history, 
despite its intellectual activity and energy, 
there was no such thing as a system of 
positive defined belief based on evidence. 


“The Greeks and Romans had generally 
discarded the dogmas of their old mythology. 
They had rejected tradition, and pretended to 
shake off authority in matters of faith. Swayed 
for a time each by his own conscience, or sen- 
sibility only, they had yielded eventually, more 
or less implicitly, to the guidance of the soph- 
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ists, the perplexed and dubious inheritors of 
the science of thegreat masters of antiquity ; 
and by a slow but inevitable decline, they had 
fallen once more under the dominion of newer 
and stranger formulas, The traditions of the 
East—of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, the wor- 
ship of Belus and Mithras, of Isis and Sera- 
pis—had popularly replaced the traditions 
and the worship of Jupiter and Juno, of Her- 
cules and Quirinus.” 


But these, too, were rejected as mock- 
ery and delusion. Christianity alone met 
and satisfied the religious longings of meri 
after spiritual light and life ; it alone, tried 
by Teason and argument, and approved 
from its own manifest adaptation to hu- 
man requirement, furnished a clear, sat- 
isfactory, and definite creed to meet the 
necessities of man’s moral being. The 
world “‘had endeavored in vain to satisfy 
itself with systems of its own invention ; 
it yielded at last, under a divine impulse, 
to that which God himself had revealed 
and recommended to. it.” 

We, at this day, are not able to enter 
fully into the actual condition of things 
in the ages just before our Lord’s advent. 
With us, enjoying’ the full benefits of the 
gospel light and knowledge, the question 
never arises whether one nation or anoth- 
er has its deity more or less powerful 
and effective. We give not a moment's 
thought to the notion of national divini- 
ties, the patrons of the state, protecting 
one favored race against all others. We 
know that God is no respecter of persons. 
We are sure that “he has made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.” We are sure 
of that grand fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, the unity of the human race 
in its claims on man and on God ; and we 
rest with undoubting confidence upon the 
revealed truth that all men, everywhere, 
at all times, are equally responsible be- 
fore God. 

But it was not so with the heathen. 
This great truth was not one which they 
in their blindness and selfishness could 
grasp or appreciate. Plato, the noblest 
and most spiritual of ancient sages, might 
have enjoyed some glimmerings of the 
truths which Christianity brought out 
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into actual life and power ; but his teach- 
ing was of no avail against the inveterate 
prejudice and hatred of one nation toward 
another. He was unable to conceive of 
mankind as beinggall alike creatures of 
the. same God and Father, all alike enti- 
tled to the sympathy of their fellow-be- 
ings and to the justice and mercy of their 
Creator. Plato’s Utopia was but the nar- 
row, close combination of a few select 
thousands, who were to keep themselves 
distinct from all the rest of mankind. 
God, however, in his own way and time, 
had been forcing this great truth of the 
essential unity of the human race upon 
the understanding and conscience of men. 
The world-wide conquests of Alexander 
were parts and parcels of the Divine plan ; 
and through them many peoples, many 
laws, many ideas, were fused into one 
universal mould. The Grecian conquest 
had diffused ideas of humanity and moral 
culture; and both conquerors and con- 
quered imbibed lessons of liberality, of 
toleration, of sympathy with all God’s 
human creation. Centuries had rolled 
on. In Egypt and “Syria, fragments of 
the Macedonian empire, there had been 
retained a sense of the unity from which 
each had been broken off; and in their 
great cities, Alexandria and Antioch—the 
one the centre of the world’s commerce, 
the other the home of science and philo- 
sophy—the oneness of our race had long 
been practically asserted and maintained. 

And so, when St. Paul stood in the 
midst of the Areopagus, and declared 
that God had made of one blood all na- 
tions of men, he proclaimed to the Athen- 
ian sages a truth which they were not 
unprepared to listen to and adopt, al- 
though probably still looked upon with 
doubt by the ignorant unreflecting crowd. 
Yet how feeble and imperfect was the 
teaching of Plato or any of the heathen 
philosophers compared with that which 
the great apostle and the church set 
forth, and which ultimately resulted in 
the conversion of the Roman empire! 
They clung to the low, popular notion 
that virtue must be rewarded,, vice must 
be punished, in this life; that the virtu- 
ous are necessarily happy, the vicious 
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necessarily wretched. It was wholly be- 
yond their conception or realization that 
the holiest and best of men, if their hopes 
were hounded by this life only and its 
recompenses, would be, in times at least 
of-worldly trial and persecution, the most 
wretched, To the heathen mind, such 
an exclamation as St. Paul's, “If in this 
life only we have hope, we are of all men 
most miserable,” was scarcely intelligi- 
ble, and could make no lasting impres- 
sion without the. enlightening spiritual 
discernment which Christianity furnished 
to every believer. 

When, in her turn, Rome grasped the 
empire of the world and .ruled it with a 
rod of iron, although deeply indebted to 
Grecian culture and influence, she held 
fast to the principle of national deities 
and the supremacy of the Roman race 
over all. others—a principle so hostile 
that the gospel was to make no terms 
with it and to hold no peace with it. 


“Till this principle was overthrown, Christ- 
ianity could not triumph; as long as it held 
sway over the humaneheart to which it was 
naturally congenial, Christianity could make 
no sound or palpable progress in the world. 
At this moment it was a formidable foe to the 
gospel. It not only dwelt in the hearts and 
persuasions of the people, but was supported 
by all the powers of political interest; it 
glowed with the pomp of ceremonial observ- 
ances ; it was hallowed by the charm of long 
possession, by its pretended appeal to actual 
experience, and the demonstration it affected 
to derive from the worldly success of the Ro- 
man empire, It was still a living and active 
principle, for it was capable of a marked re- 
vival, a» new growth and development, as 
proved more than once in the course of the 
Roman history, But God’s word had gone 
forth that his church was founded upon a 
rock, and the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it. He had launched his gospel into 
the world ; the apostles were bearing the good 
tidings from land to land, and the motto they 
inscribed on their banner when they offered 
to do battle with all the powers of the false 
religions was such words as these, ‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth ;’ ‘By one 
spirit are we all baptized into one body, whe~ 
ther we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be 
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bond or free ;’ and, ‘God is no respecier of 
persons, but in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him;’ and again; ‘There is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum. 
cision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free ; but 
Christ is all in all.’ ” 


Rome, too, as Mr. Merivale eloquently 
points out, carried forward, although in 
a diverse manner, the gradual transform. 
ation in religious ideas begun by the 
Macedonian empire. . The latter had soft- 
ened and Lumanized men’s manners after 
a single type, and taught them to look to 
a common standard of art and science, of 
moral and social culture; but the fourth 
kingdom of prophecy devoured the whole 
earth and trod it down and broke it in 
pieces. The Roman legions swept over 
the face of the whole earth, and imposed 
the laws and usages of the eternal city 
upon the subject peoples ; but their con- 
quests outran their power to fuse and 
consolidate, ‘‘and that which was the 
narrowest and most selfish and most ex- 
clusive of all human codes of jurispru- 
dence expanded by an unseen power and 
irresistible tendency, till it became the 
most potent of all human instruments in 
establishing the conviction of unity and 
equality among men,” 

We can not now follow our author in 
his interesting exposition of the effect 
produced by the gradual conception of 
the idea of normal equity, of a natural 
and universal law, of a law of nations 
contrasted with a national law. Refer- 
ring the reader to the volume itself for 
details, we must devote our remaining 
space to that portion of the subject on 
which Mr. Merivale enlarges in the clos- 
ing and most emphatic of his lectures. 

It was not enough that there existed 
a theoretical acknowledgment of human 
equality in the sight of God, and a prac- 
tical admission of men to-equal rights and 
common franchises in relation to one an- 
other. These were important steps to- 
ward the recognition of true Christian 
pirnciple ; but another and still more im- 
portant step was to be taken, ‘The heart 
must be awakened, the conscience aroused 
to a sense of duty, and the feelings to 4 
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gense of thankfulness for mercies re- 
esived, Love must be given for love, 
sympathy to man in return for the sym- 
pathy of God. Man must come to feel 
that he lives under a law of charity, un- 
der a commandment from above, written 
on the fleshly tables of his heart—that 
he who loveth God must love his brother 
also.” 

But first comes the consciousness of sin 
in one’s own case and the personal debt 
we owe to Him who alone is able to bear 
our burdens and share our infirmities. 
The heathen, though in God's providence 
slowly gravitating in this direction, had 
not yet reached a practical living result. 
If the Christian view of the world as de- 
picted in the sacred writings is full of 
sadness and heaviness, how gloomy and 
cheerless does the same world appear to 
the heathen! The Christian knows and 
lays hold of the way of escape from sin 
and its awful consequences ; but the hea- 
then could do nothing to relieve the hor- 
ror and misery of his situation. His 
fixed persuasion was, that the world was 
bad; that it had once been better, but 
could only become worse. The immedi- 
cable evil which is born within us, or 
gathers round us, and clings to us al- 
ways from the cradle to the grave, and 
poisons life, and blasts pleasure, and mor- 
tifies pride, and corrupts love, and makes 
every thing desired and hoped for turn 
out other than what we had desired and 
hoped, the heathen also had no concep- 
tion how to avert. Neither philosophy, 
nor the voice of poets and orators, nor 
the splendors of the empire, could give 
any relief, or point out any way of es- 
cape to the awakened, terror-stricken 
soul. Fearful was the struggle to ward 
off impending danger and ruin, when 
men had lost their faith in heathen re- 
ligions, but not yet acquired faith in 
Christ. 

Religion became now, more and more, 
& personal matter to every man. He be- 
gan to seek God in prayer—imperfect, 
dark, uncertain, superstitious crying after 
the Unknown and the Unseen. He was 
by no means past the deep night of hea- 
thenism; the yearning of the natural 
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heart, unconverted, unsanctified by the 
Holy Spirit, led to a fresh superstition, 
the new Platonism of the day—a strange 
mixture of Oriental Mithraism with the 
philosophy of the Platonists and Stoics. 
This, which was the last utterance of ex- 
piring heathenism, had invented a god 
for itself out of its own conceit, and framed 
a religion out of the gropings and strug- 
glings of an awakened conscience. He 
revived omens and dreams and oracles 
and magical incantations. He exulted 
while he trembled, and trembled while 
he exulted in his wonder-working powers 
and fantastic attempts to rush, as it were, 
upon God, to seize upon him and compel 
him to appear at the summons of his vo- 
taries. ‘The germ of a spiritual concep- 
tion of God had been cast into the heathen 
world by the hands of Jews and Christ- 
ians ; but such was the strange and pro- 
digious harvest it produced, when left to 
grow untended by the skill of the divine 
husbandman.” 

We can well believe that, amid all the 
extravagance and gross spiritual delusion 
of the heathen at this date, there were 
many ripe for conversion to the true God, 
and many found peace and joy in the faith 
of Christ. We can understand how the 
creed of the gospel, replied to the ques- 
tions of the heathen, solved his doubts, 
showed him the nature of God, of sin, 
of redemption, and the fact of a future 
judgment and final retribution. We can 
see how faith in the personality of God, 
as revealed in Scripture and announced 
distinctly and characteristically in the in- 
carnation of Jesus Christ ; how conviction 
and realization of the mission of the Holy 
Spirit, who is to be with God's people un- 
til the coming again of our Lord in glory, 
satisfied the longings of men’s souls, and 
bound them fast, with cords not to be 
broken, to the truths and consolations of 
the gospel. No longer were they to be 
driven to and fro, tortured with vaip illu- 
sions, and cheated by impostures and pre- 
tenses ; for now their faith rested sechrely ; 
on historic facts and truths which no man 
can gainsay or deny. 

But the noble, manly, godlike lives of 
Christian martyrs and confessors com- 
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pleted the work, and the early part of the 
fourth century witnessed the glorious con- 
clusion. “ Argument and conjecture, tes- 
timony and proof, had been accumulated 
from generation to generation ; the deci- 
sion of mankind was trembling in the 
balance. Then came the last touching 
appeal to the court of final resort, to the 
heart, to the source of all spiritual faith, 
God was in it; the world believed; Tax 
Roman Empire WAS CONVERTED.” 

**God moves in a mysterious way,” far 
beyond the reach of our conception, and 
ofttimes contrary to our expectations, 
With him there is no question of time, 
His plans look to results in the future 
as well as the present. He uses his crea- 
tures as instruments for working out the 
grand problems of existence; and he al- 
lows centuries to roll on, and nations to 
rise and fall, and peoples to appear and 
fade away, while the one end of his glory 
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and the vindication of his ways toward 
men are reaching their final consumma- 
tion. Nearly three hundred years after 
our Lord’s death and resurrection were 
spent in trial and hardship and fierce 
battling with the powers of darkness, ere 
Christianity triumphed over heathenism, 
And yet, though the apostles died, and 
saw not the day they longed, perhaps 
expected, to see; though the compan- 
ions and followers of the apostles went 
down to their graves in the midst of the 
battle; yet the vietory came at last—the 
victory was swre to come, whensoever it 
pleased Him who governs all things in 
heaven and in earth. Ay, and the vic- 
tory over error and ungodliness will cer- 
tainly come in God’s own good time; and 
every creature of his shall fall down be- 
fore the footstool of Christ and worship 
the true God and him alone. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


NUMBER VIII. 


Tar Lord God hath given me the tongue 
of the learned, that I should know how to 
speak a word in season to him that is weary.— 
Isatan lL. 4. 


T Ave happened in my reading upon a 
description of the hieroglyphic, by which 
the ancient Egyptians represented alms- 
giving. A naked child was feeding honey 
to a bee; and in the child’s hand was a 
heart ; and the bee had lost its wings. 

The details of this symbol will bear 
analygis. It was a child—in order to 
mark the guilelessness of spirit which 
lies at the centre of all true charity. The 
child was naked — to show that, possess- 
ing nothing of his own, he was willing to 
be the humble almoner of some higher 
power. It was honey he was feeding 

. away—in order to denote that he was be- 
stowing what would have been sweet to 
himself, but was indispensable to the bee. 
the heart was in his hand— to indicate 
the warm sympathy and affection prompt- 


ing the service. It was a bee he fed, not 
& wasp, nor a butterfly, nor a drone —in 
order to suggest that only a faithful work- 
er deserved help from self-denial, how- 
ever generous. But the bee was wing- 
less now — to intimate that a time might 
come when even industry would fail, and 
the most willing life would be in the 
straits of positive exigency. 

And now, although this was the fancy 
of a merely heathen imagination, I pre- 
sent it for your study as the finest pic- 
ture I have met of gospel grace and duty, 
especially as exemplified in the work of a 
true Sunday-school teacher. It precisely 
embodies the meaning of the text upon 
which we are to dwell: “The Lord God 
hath given me the tongue of the learned, 
that I should know how to speak a word 
in season to him that is weary.” 

Here we find stated in explicit terms, 
first, the objects of Christian zeal, and, 
secondly, the instrument for its exercise. 
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“J, Among all the names applied in the 
Scripture to the Ossecrs of Christian 
geal, I know of none more comprehensive 
and affecting than that here employed — 
“him that is weary.” 

1. Some are weary through ¢oi/. ‘* Man 
goeth forth unto his work and to his 
labor until the evening.” It is not easy 
for us in our sumptuous homes to quite 
appreciate the unutterable disgust one 
would be likely to acquire for the cease- 
less iterations of a narrow calling. Men 
there are who spend forty years in fash- 
ioning pin-points or drilling needles’ eyes. 
Children there are who grow old and de- 
formed picking off the flocks of cotton 
from the running web of a mill. And 
these people become tired, and say in 
words older than they imagine: ‘“* What 
profit hath a man of all his labor which 
he taketh under the sun? All things are 
full of labor; man can not utter it: the 
thing that hath been it is that which 
shall be; and that which is done is that 
which shall be done: and there is no 
new thing under the sun.” The world is 
fall of human machines, yet with this 
difference, machines are not disgusted, 
and they often are. 

2. Some are weary through trial. A 
brave man may accept with all submis- 
sion the lot which God gives to him, and 
yet now and then lift the prayer, ‘“‘ Have 
mercy upon me, O Lord! for I am weak ; 
I am weary with my groaning; all the 
night make I my bed to swim; I water 
my couch with my tears.” We think it 
hard to lose a child; there are those who 
think it really harder to be unable to 
educate and clothe their children. We 
think it hard to have a wife an invalid ; 
there are those who think it harder to be 
obliged to stand by and know their wives 
are hungry, and feeble, and sick, and yet 
can not help it. . 

8. Some are weary through neglect. 
They feel alone in the universe. They 
look around anxiously for an opening, as 
Joseph and Mary did in the celebrated 
inn at Bethlehem; there was no place 
then for the mother of Jesus except in 
the stable. There never has been any 
room on this planet for poor people. The 
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population seems to them exceedingly 
dense. Somebody received title to all 
the land before they were born, “As 
for the mighty man, he has the earth, and 
the honorable man dwells in it.” And 
the world is so full of mighty men, not to 
mention the honorable, that between them 
working men find the space most amaz- 
ingly used up. They go up to what 
seems a friendly guide-board, modestly 
to ask the way; it turns out to be a 
fierce warning against trespassing on 
some one’s premises. And after one has 
wandered around in the night awhile, 
within the precincts of a Christian city, 
without finding any lodging, will it be 
any surprise if he becomes slightly hete- 
rodox ? and as he looks up overhead, and 
sees only that dome of the sky, blue as if 
made out of steel, and glittering with 
bosses of brass, murmurs: “ Behold the 
height of the stars! How high they are! 
How doth God know? Can he judge 
through the dark cloud?’ Would you 
be able to reason any better ? 

4, Some are weary through sin. Some 
are even weary of sin, and would forsake 
it if they knew how. ‘The candle of 
the wicked shall be put out;” so we 
preach to them with sepulchral warnings 
of God’s wrath. They believe it; but 
then it very naturally seems to them that 
they will be left any way in the dark if 
they put it out themselves, unless we 
preach a little further on in the doctrine. 
“The way of the transgressor is hard ;” 
they know that as well as the wise man 
who wrote the Proverbs; they are quite 
tired of it already. Tossed about upon 
the billows of a tempestuous experience, 
they hear now and then a call—* Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” They 
start up at that strange sound, as the beg- 
gar Bartimeus started up at the gates of 
Jericho, and with passionate earnestness 
straining their eyes, pitifully blind, they 
ask what it means. I fear there are yet 
in the world disciples dull enough to an- 
swer even such needy creatures, ‘‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth by,” and then turn 
with violence to charge them that they 
hold their peace. Thus the “labor of 
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the foolish wearieth every one of them, 
because he knoweth not how to go into 
’ the city.” ‘ 

Now all these classes of weary persons, 
I am sure, are meant to be included in 
the specification of the text. They are 
the real objects of Christian zeal under 
the gospel. The glad office of Christ’s 
followers is to aid and to succor them. 
The Sunday-school organization, with its 
appliances for visiting, instructing, and 
mission working, aims at them. 

II. The question arises at once, of 
course, how this work is to be done? 
And that leads on to our second matter 
of consideration, namely, the InsrrumENT 
which is to be employed: “I'he Lord 
God hath given me the tongue of the 
learned, that I should know how to speak 
& word in season to him that is weary.” 
Now thiere are three suggestions here in 
one: the feebleness of the instrument in 
appearance, the secret of its incontroverfi- 
ble power, and the condition of success in 
its use. 

1. The instrument does seem insignifi- 
cant. Over against all this aggregate of 
human need, it is soberly proposed to set 
the exercise of one of our commonest en- 
dowments—spesch. A word—and yet “a 
word fitly chosen is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” What is a word ? 
We speak a thousand, and mind nothing 
of the waste: Yet God used only one to 
make all the world. He stood over the 
ocean of immensity, and said to an uncre- 
ated universe, Be! And forthwith it 
sprang into existence, majestic and fin- 
ished, like a new island in the shoreless 
sea. To us one word seems nothing ; we 
fling them around in careless luxuriance ; 
we point a moral with them, we adorn a 
tale with them; we shorten them, we 
lengthen them, we mispronounce them, 
just to make them musical, or force them 
into rhyme; we play pranks on them, 
construct riddles for children out of them; 
we fire sarcasms with them, turn compli- 
ments with them, and put them for stings 
into the end of a reproach. And yet our 
Saviour comforted Martha, taught Mary, 
and raised Lazarus with a word. 

2. There is, then, a secret of power 
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somewhere in this instrument. The em- 
phasis of our text falls on the expression, 
“a word in season.” The force does not 
reside in the syllables, but in the oppor- 
tuneness of the utterance. There is an 
exigency of moral need brought on by 
the spirit of grace. There are crises in 
the history of most persons in this world, 
when the soul pauses, as if poised on the 
very pinnacle of decision. It is settling 
some one of the grand questions of life 
and eternity. _ Now almost any thing 
will turn it one way or another way. 
Then some slight preponderating impres- 
sion is made. ‘“‘ Death and life are in the 
power of the tongue.” This is why the 
Psalmist so often calls his tongue his 
“glory.” The wonderful power of our 
Saviour’s discourses is discovered just 
here. Ah! but you say, never man 
spake like this man; we find no such 
words on our lips as Jesus used, 
Why yes, my true yoke-fellow, indeed 
you can find such; and not only such 
words as Jesus uttered, but the very 
words. He defeated Satan in the wilder- 
ness with four verses of Deuteronomy, 
just to show you and me how much 
lightning-like force.there is in one of 
those old books of Moses. You have all 
of them — the pentateuch, the prophets, 
and the apostles likewise; and beyond 
that, the exact words of the Master in the 
gospels, 

8. One thing, however, needs to be 
noted closely as a condition of success in 
the use of this instrument of speech; 
there is a caution intimated in the text. 
We can not always know what to say, or 
how to say it, by intuition. The Lord 
God gives “the tongue of the learned,” 
that each of us should ‘know how to 
speak a word in season.’’ Now this does 
not mean great scholarship, as the world 
terms it. This learning comes from the 
Word of God for its text-book, and the 
spirit of prayer for its acquisition. 

A Sunday-school worker needs to be 
thus “learned” in his éntedlect. That 
is, he must be intelligent in the Scrip- 
tures, for, you observe, it is God’s prom- 
ises that do the work of helping and sav- 
ing, not ours. Hence it is that ‘the 
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heart of the righteous studieth to an- 
swer.” No wonder that Job for once 
lost his patience when those miserable 
comforters of his compelled him to ex- 
daim: “ How forcible are right words ! 
but what doth your arguing reprove!” 
Let the word of God dwell richly in you. 
Thus many an uneducated and even il- 
literate believer becomes, like Apollos, 
“mighty in the Scriptures ;” he waters as 
worthily as even a Paul could plant. 

A Sunday-school worker needs to be 
“learned” in his sensibilities, That is, 
he must be sympathetic in his applica- 
tions of the truth to individual cases. 
His heart must be in his offering. The 
essential element of this kind of useful- 
ness consists in its cordiality, its commu- 
nity of spirit, its recognition of the great 
common humanity. Remember there are 
just as many notes to the octave in the 
poor blind man’s violin at your door, as 
in your daughter’s harp gleaming with 
its gold in your parlor. Prejudice must 
be broken down with courtesy. The 
self-respect of those you benefit ought 
carefully to be kept up. Hence a word, 
kind, womanly, brotherly, is sometimes 
worth more than even extraordinary 
benefactions. ‘‘ Weary” people are on 
the look-out for superciliousness. They 
get a good deal of it. They suspect arro- 
gance naturally. But every barrier is 
leveled when they feel a fraternal grasp. 
Pride disappears from the defiant eye of 
poverty when they see the heart in the 
hand which is feeding the wingless bee. 

A Sunday-school worker needs to be 
“learned” in his judgment. ‘That is, he 
must be unaffectedly patient, and unsus- 
picious, and long-suffering, and charitable 
in his estimates of those to whom he at- 
tempts to speak a word in season. We 
are often so annoyed by sham pretensions 
of wretchedness that we fall into the 
habit of looking on all these street strag- 
glers as if they were only fit subjects for 
penitentiary discipline. Some of them 
are, but it is cruel to class all poor people 
promiscuously together. Ask many a 
Christian to visit with you in the desti- 
tute neighborhoods where you go for mis- 
sion scholars, You will find yourself 
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obliged to keep checking him often in the 
midst of a well-meant but most prepos- 
terous lecture. He counsels morality, as 
if they were thieves. He advises church- 
going, when he would be thunderstruck 
to find one of them in his pew, and when 
they have not the decencies of clothing to 
appear in the house of God. He hopes 
they keep the Sabbath ; he is sorrowfully 
surprised to find the children without 
Testaments. Now you happen to know 
he is all wide of the mark, yet not one 
member of the family will tell bim so. 
He is welcome to his impression of them, 
only it makes them feel spitefully toward 
visitors. It is hard to be misjudged, 
hard to be considered vicious, because 
one is very poor. 

A Sunday-school worker needs to be 
“learned” in his experience. That is, he 
must feel in his own heart the blessed 
comforts of God’s grace before he can 
bring them effectively to others. The 
picture which the old poet Chaucer long 
years ago drew of a faithful minister is 
worth quoting to you, for it is just ip 
point : 


“ He paid no court to pomps or reverence, 
Nor spiced his conscience at his soul’s ex- 
pense ; 
But Jesus’ love, which owns no pride or 
pelf, 
He taught—but first he followed it himself.” 


Let us remember, once for all, that it 
is not mere fine intellectual power of 
adaptation of truth to subtle needs of the 
soul which does good, but spiritual and 
experimental knowledge, derived from 
personal reception of the truth. The 
untaught Peruvians cured many a fever 
with their bitter bark through the centu- 
ries before any one of them knew it was 
only the quinine in it that made the 
medicine. He who had been helped gave 
what had helped him to his neighbor. I 
suppose it is always true that “out of 
the abundance of, the heart the mouth 
speaketh ;” but never is it truer than 
when one is trying to ‘‘speak a word in 
season to him that is weary.” 

Thus much for an exposition of the 
text. There remains no space here for 
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an application, but I will add hinjs for 
those who desire it. 

1. You find here a test of church effi- 
ciency. These words were primarily 
spoken by Christ. That pronoun “ Me” 
in the text refers to him. “And he accept- 
ed them. See Luke iv. 14-22. Hence all 
true Christianity centres here. An ancient 
skeptic thought he was annihilating the 
faith oncé delivered to the saints when he 
said: ‘Christianity is the religion of the 
sorrowful,” Indeed, that is its glory, and 
one would think there was room enough 
in the world for it too. Our text consti- 
tutes the proclamation of an evangelic 
system. See Matthew xi. 2-6. Hence, 
back on any church, of whatever name, 
of whatever diversity of ritual or form of 
creed, falls this vital question, demand- 
ing immediate answer: Does it preach the 
gospel to the poor ? : Is it speaking words 
in season to him that is weary ? 

2. To discover here likewise the depth 
of individual obligation. You are poor; 
you are uneducated ; youare busy. The 
point is, you have a tongue, and you can 
make it learned enough, by God’s bless- 
ing, to be eminent in services of useful- 
The pious Rutherford wrote to one 
of his friends: “ Madam, it is part of the 
truth of your profession that you drop 
words into the ear of your husband con- 
tinually of eternity, judgment, death, hell, 
and heaven,” The truth plants itself in 
our own experience ; on peril of our piety 
we are set at this blessed work. The 
hope of heaven makes upon us the sharp- 
est of all possible demands. “If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his.” “ Pure religion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father is this, 
To visit the fatherless and widows in 
. their affliction, and to keep one’s self un- 
spotted from the world,” 
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8. You learn here also the evtraordi- 
nary privilege God has given his children 
in the form of their service of him. The 
lightning strikes, the pestilence kills, war 
desolates, and all these are instruments 
of his to do the divine will. But we have 
only the beneficence to scatter, the mercy 
to exhibit, the love to bring, the sweet 
welcome work in all this weary world to 
do. And, oh! what a comfort the re. 
miniscences of fidelity become when one 
finds himself withdrawn suddenly from 
the power of working! In that terrible 
hour of his adversity, remember how Job 
consoled himself: ‘Oh! that I were as 
in months past. When the ear heard me, 
then did it bless me; and when the eye 
saw me, then it gave witness to me: be- 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, and 
the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him.’ The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me: and I 
caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

4. You are taught here, moreover, to 
stir up the gift of God that is within you, 
Some people think that there is a myste- 
rious miraculousness in this ability to 
speak, either in conference, teaching, con- 
dolence, or prayer. Notso at all; speech 
is one of the most commonplace en- 
dowments in’ the world. But it needs 
stimulant and skill. Poor Jeremiah once 
said: “Ah! Lord God, behold, I can 
not speak, for I am a child.” Moses 
once said: ““O my Lord, I am not elo- 
quent; I am slow of speech, and of a 
slow tongue.” But it turned out that 
both of these men were able to do some- 
thing. Perhaps you are getting “ weary” 
yourself, and need a “word in season.” 
Be not weary in well-doing. The time 
has not yet arrived for you to enter the 
land “where the weary are at rest:” let 
us labor lest we enter not in. 
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Ir we were landed on the shore of a 
seemingly uninhabited island, whatever 
we might there pick up would have, for 
us, some special interest because of the 
circumstances under which we found it. 
This might be true if what we obtained 
were but a mere shapeless pebble. The 
discovery of a piece of driftwood might 
lead to a more lively questioning as to its 
history ; while the finding of a piece of 
glass, an old worm-eaten oar, or the han- 
dle of a spade, or perhaps all three of 
them, must at once suggest questions as 
to their use, and who used them, as well 
as when they were left there. And this 
series of connected inquiries would not 
solely be prompted by the human inter- 
est involved, but one question would in- 
troduce another, because the adequate 
idea of such implements as those here 
described is well-nigh inseparable from 
that of the uses to which they might 
be—were intended to be—applied, and 
that of the agents who- might have so 
made use of them ; for all this involves, 
in such cases, the fact of their adaptation 
or the mutual adjustment of one to the 
other; and that, again, usually with 
reference to some more femote end to 
be accomplished by it. 

It is this latter element which enters 
into and governs our estimate of various 
artificial devices. The toy called a reel 
in a bottle, and that consisting of a series 
of carved ivory balls, included one within 
the other and all in the outer one, are 
both of them of interest because of the 
puzzle as to how they were constructed, 
or at most, in the instance of the balls, 
because they are beautiful as well as cu- 
rious; but our interest in a simple card- 
cutter, or in a spade, or a sewing-machine, 
or a steam-engine, is all very much, if not 
mainly, concerned with what they were 
made to do. 

This special and final adaptation may 
be the result of several subordinate ones, 
each none the less complete in itself, but, 
on the contrary, often the more so, be- 
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cause it is one of the series all connected 
with the result. 

The different parts of a musket, which 
have both their form and size determined 
by machinery, must all be very accurate- 
ly adapted each to the other, in order that 
all may at once be collected and nicely 
combined in ‘the assembling of the mus- 
ket ;” though not until that is done, is it, 
in fact, a musket at all. And even more 
neat and perfect must be the adaptation 
of the parts of a watch, whether made 
by as many separate workmen, or, as re- 
cently, constructed by machinery ; but 
all exactly combining, when collected and 
put in place by the master-manufacturer. 
And then, in this instance, must be su- 
peradded the neat packing of the whole 
within a small compass, in order that it 
may be fitted—as the last consequence of 
its well-regulated motions, and of its pack- 
ing too—to be a portable time-keeper. 

And what a series of special adapta- 
tions conspire to insure the periodical ar- 
rival and departure of the steamship ; all 
too obvious to be insisted upon, and yet 
each required to be complete in itself, 
and, as before intimated, all the more so, 
because it furnishes a link in the con- 
nected whole, 

These several exemplifications and their 
illustration will, we are persuaded, not be 
found without their use, when we come to 
consider some of the various adaptations 
which exist in nature, in which the like 
characteristics will be found to prevail. 
If in the exemplification of these—col- 
lected often from various sources—there 
should not unfrequently be but little of 
novelty, yet the exposition of them, in so 
far as may be, in familiar language, may 
not be without its use ; as gems often ap- 
pear best in plain setting. 

The world is full of such adaptations 
as those of which we speak, and they 
have so much to do with its suitableness 
to ourselves, that when we call our hab- 
itation our globe and our earth, the de- 
signation may well be emphatic, for there 
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is meaning in it ; these numerous adapta- 
tions, te such as we are, in the right mode 
and measure, being found in no other of 
the somewhat similar worlds with which 
we are at all acquainted. The same mul- 
tiform adaptation does, however, extend 
to the relations by which we are connect- 


ed with other and remote bodies, espe- ” 


cially those of our own system, which 
even thus, though apart from us, yet are 
of us. And as the earth was to be “given 
to the children of men,” hence, in accord- 
ance with that great destination, the ar- 
rangements for it were begun long, long 
ago; such as the accumulation of the 
results of ancient vegetation in the coal- 
beds, and the distribution of other useful 
minerals at distances accessible to human 
industry. Of these adaptations, secured 
by the changes which have taken place 
in ages past, it is not, however, our in- 
tention to speak specifically ; having more 
especially to do with those now existing. 
With reference both to their mode and 
their measure, some of these have to do 
directly with the form and mass—the 
shape and the quantity of material—of 
the earth itself. The form, as we all 
know, is nearly spherical; and one of 
the most direct consequences of that is 
the equalization of -weight or measure of 
the attractive force, everywhere on the 
earth’s surface. The difference in this 
respect between the equator and either 
pole is but ;}, of the whole weight ; of 
which the greater part (5$5) is due to 
the centrifugal force or outer fling of the 
diurnal rotation: the loss of weight from 
the same cause is sf, at the spot where 
we are now writing. Saying that the 
loss under such circumstances is but so 
small a fraction of the whole is withal but 
another form of stating how powerful is 
that attractive force itself, of which so 
large a portion is due to the seemingly 
useless mass within. Were this same 
seemingly useless mass much less volu- 
minous, or were its density far less than 
it is, bodies in the equatorial regions, 
revolving as they do, might lose their 
weight altogether, or even be thrown off 
the earth. 

More than this: the incessant attract- 
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ive force of the same seemingly useless 
internal mass is requisite to give to the 
atmosphere that compressive power which 
braces our muscular frame, and thus pre- 
vents our sinking from very lassitude; 
the symptoms of which we indeed feel 
when any notable diminution of the ordi- 
nary pressure occurs: a pressure, the 
whole of which is such as a surface 
would, besides, experience if it were cov- 
ered to the depth of 24 feet with pure 
quicksilver, or subjected everywhere to 
the perpendicular pressure due to 4 feet 
and 8 inches thickness of cast-iron. And 
to resist it all requires that the air within 
us should be compressed and so rendered 
elastic, as it is, more or less directly, by 
the same force. But besides this specific 
effect, if the attractive force, with which 
the very magnitude of our globe has so 
much to do, were very considerably great- 
er than it is, we would, with our present 
constitution, have no freedom of locomo- 
tion. A man subjected to an attractive 
force such as exists at the surface of the 
sun would be debarred from even an at- 
tempt to move, for he would be crushed 
by his own weight. 

These may suffice as illustrations of 
adaptations which are such because espe- 
cially the earth has its present shape, and 
is withal built up of just so much material 
and no more; Because these precise rela- 
tions in mode and méasuwre are preserved. 
There are other, and some of them very 
interesting, adaptations as truly depend- 
ent on these same relations of the earth’s 
form and mass; but it is not our inten- 
tion to speak of them in this connection. 
We proceed next to notice that some of 
those adjustments already described in- 
dicate withal that the material of which 
the earth is composed is symmetrically 
arranged. Had the earth—all the while 
nearly spherical—revolved about its axis 
very much as it now does, and yet one 
hemisphere been more dense and its sur- 
face nearer to the axis, and so been lower 
than the other, the ocean and nearly all 
the atmosphere must have flowed toward 
that lower side, leaving the other to all 
that drought and desolation which is so 
characteristic of the hither side of the 
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‘moon; the more remote hemisphere of 


which (in the sense we have described) 
is in fact computed to be several miles 
lower than that which we see “A 
slight,” and only a slight, “approach to 
such a state of things obtains on the earth 
itself.” Yet such a condition might be 
superinduced if the earth on the whole 
were constituted of a lighter material than 
the ocean ; so that a disturbing attraction 
from without might draw the solid por- 
tion to one side, and it afterward float 
there: though the solid part might be 
itself Symmetrical. But the actual con- 
ditions#f things being quite diverse from 
this, and the magnitude of the ocean in 
comparison with the whole earth very 
limited, an effectual “‘ bridle is put on the 
waves.” 

But a characteristic adaptation of the 
relations already insisted on is again ap- 
parent in view of the fact that they, 
as well as others, might in part be. pre- 
served, though some among them were 
notoriously changed. Thus the mass 
of the earth might be the same, the 
rotation about the axis take place in 
the same time as now, and the length 
of the year be unaltered, and yet the 
equatorial diameter of the earth ‘be to 
the polar very nearly in the ratio of 6804 
to 1; so that the globe would be trans- 
formed into something like a very thin 
wafer with a very sharp edge. Or the 
length of the day and that of the year 
and the nearly spherical form might re- 
main unaltered ; but the mass—the whole 
quantity of material—be very different. 
In either case, the adaptations already 
shown to be connected with the other 
state wf things would be greatly marred, 
or else wholly excluded. 

We spoke of the magnitude of the ocean 
as being very limited in comparison with 
the whole earth: such is indeed the fact. 
On the scale of a globe 80 feet in diam- 
eter, its average depth would be repre- 
sented by little more than } an inch; and 
then it is withal composed of lighter ma- 
terial than that which it partially covers. 
It is thus broadly outspread, covering 
nearly 4 of the whole surface of the globe. 
And yet in this véry respect it is not too 


large ; since by the evaporation from that 
extended surface the atmosphere itself is 
to be in great part preserved from drought, 
and the clouds, springs, rivers, and lakes 
are to be so largely fed. The salts which 
the ocean holds in solution constitute in 
general about 4 of the whole; and they 
and the agitations due to winds and tides 
preserve from putrefaction the great ac- 
cumulation of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances floated into this vast reservoir. 
And yet it is not “a pickle,” but “a real 
lixivial,” rapidly corroding and dissolving 
that which it receives. It is easy to see 
how undesirable it would be that in this 
respect the vast receptacle should be oth- 
erwise than it is. 


While the ocean thus answers several 
purposes at once, much more extensive 
and varied are the adaptations of the at- 
mosphere, the aérial ocean under which 
we live. It serves eight several purposes: 

1. It braces and so sustains our whole 
muscular system by its pressure, as has 
heretofore been explained. 

2. It furnishes food to our lungs: un- 
less we breathe, we die. And yet but 
about } of it is serviceable for such a 
purpose. This is mixed with other gases ; 
else the whole had been far too stimulat- 
ing : and were the proportion of oxygen— 
the vital part of the air—notably less, we 
would soon become stupefied, and ere 
long lifeless. 

8. This same atmosphere, mixed with 
the air which the lungs of animals reject, 
and with other exhalations, furnishes food 
for plants. 

4. By means of its periodical and other 
winds it modifies temperature and other 
conditions of climate. 

5. It is the vehicle of moisture, whether 
in the state of invisible vapor, or carried 
forward in clouds ed other condensa- 
tions. 

6. The moisture by which the atmos- 
phere is permeated, and which in part it 
holds in solution, this shields the earth 
from a too rapid cooling — defending it 
like a warm garment. 

7. It is a medium for the transmission 
of light. $ 
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8. It is the ordinary vehicle of sound. 

How manifold the purposes thus ac- 
complished! How grand and beautiful 
the adaptations of one and the same ma- 
terial, and that ubiquitous ! ’ 

Pause we but to consider the last in 
our catalogue of them— that the air is the 
ordinary vehicle of sound. In its rela- 
tions with respect to the organ of hear- 
ing, and those which it fulfills for the 
organs of speech, it is alike regulated 
and controlled by all that has been al- 
ready described of its dependence, in 
mode and in measure, on the very form 
and mass of the earth itself; and all must 
be consistent with such a density, elas- 
ticity, and composition as fit it for all its 
other uses ; so that neither our own voices 
nor the variety of sounds by which we are 
surrounded are painful by their intoler- 
able loudness, nor yet-inaudible by their 
feebleness—a double adjustment being 
thus requisite for both speaking and hear- 
ing, and this doubly beneficent adaptation 
consistent, at the same time, with all the 
other seven. 

But there is, over and above all this, 
an additional benediction in the percep- 
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tion and appreciation of all that makes 


music what it is. 

And there is music everywhere. There 
is music in the sighing breeze, as well as 
in the plaintive moan of the rushing storm, 
and in the deep reverberations of the ar- 
tillery of heaven. There is music in the 
tinkling rill and the babbling brook, in 
the perennial hymn of Niagara, and the 
response to it of the deep base of the 
ocean. There is music in the haif-ut- 
tered prattle and in the merry laugh of 
childhood, and in the richly modulated 
utterances of the eloquent orator’: and 
there is music, lasting as life’s memories, 
in the tones of parental love. There is 
music in the melodious song of birds, as 
well as in the sound of the breathing flute ; 
and music, grand and noble, in the blend- 
ed harmony of the full orchestra. And 
music grander, more noble still, when 
sentiment being added to sound and de- 
votion pervading sentiment, all are united 
in the hymn of praise. It then becomes 
the symbol and the earnest of God’s praise 
on high—the music of heaven. 


(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


OUR WILLOWS. 


Ir is when the east wind bléws, 
And his cohorts gather and ride, 

That the willows before my window 
Show me their silver side. 


When the air is sweet and still, 
And all heaven beams light and mirth, 
Though their green boughs quiver and 
sparkle, 
They look and lean to earth. 


But the moment the storm-wind blows, 
And the storm-clouds gather and ride, 


They lift up their branches to heaven, 
And show me the silver side. 


*Tis not to fear and sadness 
They owe that silver sheen ; 

Unseen, in calm and gladness, 
It underlies the green. 


And when the North-west triumphs, 
And baffled storm-clouds flee, 

They fling out their silvery streamers, 
And hail the victory. 
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DR. ELIPHALET NOTT, 


AS A TEACHER, AS A MAN, AND AS A CHRISTIAN. 


Ir was in the spring of 1859 that Dr. 
Nott showed the first symptoms of that 
physical decline that finally ended his 
days upon earth. He was then ‘eighty- 
six years old, and had been for fifty-six 
years President of Union college. Up to 
that period there had been no intermis- 
sion worth mentioning in any of his du- 
ties as head of the institution, whether 
belonging to its internal government or 
the management of its extensive outward 
interests. He had never been absent 
from any commencement; he had seldom 
been away from his daily place in the 
chapel or the lecture-room. Though oc- 
cupied every vacation with arduous out- 
side labors, the beginning of each college 
term found him at his post, ready for the 
performance of his scholastic duties. It 
is only a few years since his family were 
awaked by his coming home after the 
midnight hour. He had hastened from 
New-York to be at his place in the col- 
lege, but finding no carriage at the depot, 
this old man, then quite lame, and several 
years past eighty, had walked more than 
a mile unattended at that dark and soli- 
tary season of the night. The fact is 
mentioned as a striking evidence of his 
indefatigable diligence, and his conscien- 
tious punctuality in the discharge of col- 
lege duties. 

At every faculty meeting during that 
long period his commanding form was to 
be seen at the head of the circle of pro- 
fessors, almost all of whom had been his 
pupils, and who revered him as a father 
whilst they acknowledged him as their 
literary chief. That chair he still con- 
tinued to occupy, though faculty after 
faculty had passed away. Allen, and 
Davis, and Hassler had been gone for 
nearly half acentury. Dr. Andrew Yates, 
Dr. Thomas McAuley, Bishop Brownell, 
old men when they died, had once borne 
to him the same relation as their teacher, 
and had sat round him as professors in 


‘ ers or of pupils. 


the same room. Francis Wayland and 
Bishop Alonzo Potter, once his pupils, 
afterwards his college assistants, had 
years ago been removed to other high 
places of trust for which his instructions, 
as they themselves were fond of acknow- 
ledging, had so eminently fitted them.* 
They, too, have lately died, the venerable 
president still surviving —like one whe 
stood alone in the deserted halls, 


‘* And all but he departed.” 


The remembrance, it may be well sup- 
posed, must have saddened him. But 
there was always a young spirit in the 
old man, that rejoiced in the coming ac- 
cessions and renewed its affections with 
every succeeding class, whether of teach- 
He was like Socrates in 
this respect, that he ever loved the young, 
as he was ever beloved by them. The 
grandchilden of the older graduates were 
listening to his lectures. A third and a 
fourth generation of college officers had 
gathered round him; but there he still 
sat, as erect in form, as strong in action, 
whilst inspiring more and more of rever- 
ence as the distance grew wider between 
him and his younger colleagues. He 
seemed to present an image of the immu- 
table, 


* It may seem strange to some, this idea of 
Dr. Nott’s fitting men for episcopal stations; 
and yet it is a fact worth mentioning that 
there were at one time lately on the bench of 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal church in 
the United States no less than six of Dr. 
Nott’s pupils. They were Bishops Brownell 
of Connecticut, Horatio Potter of New-York, 
Alonzo Potter*of Pennsylvania, Doane of 
New-Jersey, Upford of Indiana, and another 
whose State or diocese is not now recollected. 
They all certainly learned wisdom from him, 
although deriving from other hands their epis- 
copal sanction. All of them would acknow- 
ledge this, for they all regarded him as a fa- 
ther and a friend, 
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And so, too, the body of the trustees 
had been repeatedly changed. The old 
founders who were present at his installa- 
tion had long been in their graves. None 
remained who had been associated with 
him in the early years of his presidency. 
Blatchford, and Coe, and Proudfit, and 
Duane had been gathered to the fathers. 
Others who had succeeded them had 
passed off the stage of action. De Witt 
Clinton, and Spencer, and Marcy, and 
Silas Wright, and William Kent were 
gone. What memories must have throng- 
ed the aged soul when he thought of the 
many whom he had thus seen 


“around him fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather !” 


The Board with which he had so long 
acted now numbered many more of 
the dead than of the living; whilst 
those who had taken the places of the 
former were growing old; but at each 
succeeding anniversary the ancient presi- 
dent was still to be seen taking the lead 
in their annual meeting, or marching at 
their head in the college procession. 

From the commencement of 1859 he 
was, for the first time, absent, and al- 
though his place was worthily supplied 
by Dr. Hickok, yet nothing could keep 
from the minds of all present the thought 
of that strange and most unwonted va- 
cancy. The prayers of the vice-presi- 
dent, the numerous allusions in the ora- 
tion of the graduates, the minor modula- 
lations of the music, kept ever before the 
mind the one memory that seemed to 
shed a gloom over all the exercises of the 
day. He who had been the prominent 
figure in these recurring scenes for fifty- 
five years was not there, and how could 
Union college do without him? It al- 
most seemed as though the very being of 
the institution had become identifted with 
his memory and his name. 

Contrary to the common expectation, 
there was a rally of the strong vitality, 
and Dr. Nott recovered sufficiently to en- 
able him to travel for the benefit of his 
health, and again partially to resume his 
duties in the college. He continued fep- 
ble, however, until the commencement of 
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our late terrible conflict. By this he was 
much affected, and it doubtless contribut- 
ed greatly to his final prostration. Dur. 
ing all his life he had been preéminently 
a peacemaker, He had especially labored, 
in this character, to heal the divisions 
that arose in the Presbyterian church, 
There had been crises in our stormy poli- 
tics when the same influence had been 
felt, though the hand was unknown, 
Propositions deeply affecting our national 
welfare have been made and discussed in 
Dr. Nott’s study, when his name ap- 
peared not in the strifes of the political 
arena. But though a peacemaker in that 
blessed sense intended in the Saviour’s 
benediction, he was never a compromiser. 
Long years had borne testimony to his 
intense abhorrence ef slavery, but he 
verily thought that it could be removed 
by reason and conciliation. Events at 
last convinced him that this could never 
be, and then his whole heart was in the 
struggle, which he early foresaw could 
only end with the extinction of its cause. 
The winter of 1860 he spent in Philadel- 
phia for the benefit of his health, and 
there he was visited by Southern gentle- 
men who had been old graduates of the 
college. He labored earnestly to show 
them the folly and madness of the seces- 
sion that was then threatened, and to re- 
move from their minds the impression, 
then very strong, that the North would 
never hazard a war for the preservation 
of the Union. He saw that our strong 
national being could not die, or be threat- 
ened with death, without a struggle unex- 
ampled in the history of the world, and 
the picture was ever before his mind of the 
awful desolations it must occasion. He 
utterly distrusted the wisdom of man in 
such a crisis, but though his hope was 
strong, there were seasons of desponden- 
cy. He could not cease praying continu- 
ally for the nation, but he sometimes felt 
as though it might be God's purpose to 
destroy it. 

It is not easy to describe the sufferings 
of this aged soul in view of such a possi- 
ble catastrophe. He seemed to feel as 
though he had even more at stake than 
younger men. His long life had given 
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him an interest that they could hardly re- 
alize, The friend of Hamilton, the inti- 
mate companion and counselor of Clinton, 
Kent, and Spencer—associated as he had 
been with the early growth and later 
strengthening of our national unity—the 
head of a college that had numbered its 
students from every State—long connected 
ecclesiastically with the ministers of reli- 
gion at the South as well as at the North, 
he could not bear the thought of the na- 
tional dissolution. The aged heart was 
wrung with anguish, and his prayers were 
ever ascending that this bitter cup might 
pass away with the restoration of peace 
to his beloved country. 

And he did live to see it. When the 
close of the war was told to him he had 
nearly done with earth. The outward 
man and the mere outward local memory 
had so far decayed that he seemed to 
have but dim recognitions of things im- 
mediately around him ; but the great past 
lay deeper in the soul, and the great hope 
of the future, so indissolubly linked with 
it, brightened the inner recollection when 
it had become in a measure insensible to 
the near and the present. 

He had, moreover, a strong personal 
interest in the war, as connected directly 
with the college and his own family. Ex- 
posed to its perils were two beloved grand- 
sons, for whom his prayers went daily up 
that “ God would cover their heads in the 
day of battle.” One fought bravely at 
Fort Donelson, and afterward endured a 
long and cruel imprisonment in Texas. 
Another was numbered among the mor- 
tally wounded in the great closing battle 
of the war, but survived and was present 
at his grandfather’s funeral. More than 
three hundred graduates of the college 
and students from within its walls went 
forth at their country’s call. They fought 
on every battle-field, and a large propor- 
tion of them never returned. Continual- 
ly, during all the years of the war, were 
they leaving the lecture-room for this dan- 
gerous service, and repeated were the oc- 
casions of their: parting with the aged 
president, as they sought to carry with 
them his benedictions and his prayers. 
Especially memorable was the farewell 
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visit of one of the younger professors, 
when he left his classes to take the com- 
mand of a regiment; but still.more touch- 
ing was the scene when the news came of 
his fall on the bloody field of Chancellors- 
ville. The old man of ninety could not 
be present at the funeral exercises in the 
college chapel, but he could send for the 
widow, and there, in his chamber of suf- 
fering, and unable to rise from his couch, 
pray most tenderly for her and her or- 
phan children. Such events called out 
all his sympathies, and though the sha- 
dows were coming over his mind, they 
kept alive to the last his prayerful inter- 
est in the great struggle. 

Since the death of Dr. Nott the leading 
traits of his character have been so fre- 
quently given in the newspaper accounts, 
that it is difficult to speak of them with- 
out the appearance of useless repetition. 
His long connection with the college, his 
sixty-two years presidency, has been 
dwelt upon as an unparalleled fact. His 
pulpit oratory, in the prime of his days, 
has been made the theme of frequent 
eulogy ; and here there is no exaggera- 
tion. He was, indeed, a consummate 
orator, imitating no one and incapable of 
being imitated by others. We have ly- 
ing beside us as we write, a manuscript 
copy of one of Dr. Nott’s early sermons, 
and although no mere reading can carry 
with it the charm and the power of his 
eloquence, yet even in this ancient and 
faded writing we see the grounds of his 
high reputation. It is on Death, a sub- 
ject that was ever in his thoughts, and 
on which he very frequently preached. 
As we look upon it, the interest is en- 
hanced by the thought that almost all, it 
may be all, who heard it on its first de- 
livery are now, with the preacher, in 
their graves. They have tried the great 
reality here so vividly depicted. Each 
individual of them, even the humblest, 
has passed through a scene of more dra- 
matic interest than was ever exhibited on 
any earthly stage, or described in any 
work of fiction. This sermon is not dog- 
matical, it is not argumentative, it is. not 
crowded with texts, though manifesting 
in every part the profoundest spirit of the 
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Scripture. It is not alarming, as the 
term is sometimes applied to sermons; 
but oh! how solemn it is. How sad, how 
deeply serious the picture it everywhere 
presents! As a written composition, it 
is open to criticism, for Dr. Nott very 
seldom preached with any view to publi- 
cation. Its words and sentences. are so 
arranged as to be most effective in their 
utterance. Its elocution is evidently 
studied, and so, to the silent reader, 
who may miss the emphasis intended by 
certain words and certain repetitions, 
they may have the appearance of tau- 
tology. But with all this there is enough 
to show the wonderful power of the preach- 
er. It is a picture of mortality presented 
in every conceivable light—a vivid chron- 
icle of the king of terrors carried down 
from his malignant triumph in the gar- 
den of Eden, through the long death- 
and-sin-developing history of the race. 
The countless trophies of the monster are 
set in array before us: the nations under 
ground ; the generations of the dead, so 
far surpasSing the population of the living 
world ; the millions that have died on the 
battle-field or have perished by the cruel- 
ty of man himself; the innumerable forms 
of death-bed scenes ; the hosts of “ fierce 
diseases ever 
“ waiting round 
To hurry mortals home ;” 

the great diversity of its victims ; the son of 
Anak lying in his giant length ; the crowds 
of wailing infants just issuing from the 
unknown, and then departing to the un- 
known again; the throngs of youthful 
travelers ever falling into the ranks of the 
sad procession, the old pilgrims continu- 
ing their halting march over life’s broken 
arches, and at last disappearing in their 
long journey to the returnless shore. 
Again, we have the thought of death pre- 
sented as a doom, in opposition to that 
poor rationalizing that would attempt to 
extract its sting by calling it “a debt of 
nature.” The impression left is not so 
much one of alarm, we say, as of deep, 
and softening, and soul-healing sadness. 
This is its moral power, more effective 
than any impression of terror merely that 
lacks its spirit of deep commiseration. 
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We have said that Dr. Nott’s sermons 
were not doctrinal technically ; but they 
were very far from being destitute of what 
may be called a doctrinal suggestiveness, 
In the one, for example, on which we have 
been dwelling, there is not a word said 
about the “ covenants ;” there is the brief. 
est mention of “‘ original sin,” confined al- 
most entirely to one citation of Romans 
v. 12; but still the dogma is there in its 
most impressive form. The doctrinal con- 
clusion, left to the silent conscience of the 
thoughtful hearer, is more clear than it 
could have been made by any formal se- 
ries of heads, or applications, or divisions, 
Surely must there be something greatly 
wrong in the state of man. If this pic- 
ture be true, he can not be as God made 
him, or as his goodness intended him to 
be. This world of tombs could not have 
been his original destiny. There must 
have been some sad misunderstanding 
between Heaven and Earth. The skies 
could not lock down so brightly and so 
calmly upon us, with all below so filled 
with death and desolation, had there not 
been some dire breach of covenant some- 
wherein our human history. The thought- 
ful soul of the hearer draws its own infer- 
ence in the very language of Scripture : 
“Wherefore, as by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin, so death 
mustehave passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned.” The great truth might 
have been taught by a formal, theologi- 
cal, or doctrinal sermonizing, and there 
are times when it should be so taught; 
but we may doubt whether any dog- 
matical description of the tree could have 
had the moral power of such an exhibi- 
tion of the deathful malignancy of its 
fruit. It might fix the doctrine, as such, 
more clearly in the intellect ; but the very 
process of logical ratiocination might also 
render it more powerless for the heart. 
The other style is that, too, which corre- 
sponds best to the true idea of preaching. 
This is not arguing, nor lecturing, but 
“the voice of one crying.” It is the 
praco, or herald, proclaiming a divine 
message, as grounded on a most solemn 
fact in our humanity. 

In connection with this subject of Dr. 
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Nott’s pulpit eloquence, it becomes im- 
portant to say something more definitely 
inrespect to hisreligious character. What 
a contrast, we heard a man once say, be- 
tween Dr. Nott’s outer life, as it appears 
in the world, and his very peculiar style 
of preaching. He is ever giving us ser- 
mons on death, judgment, and eternity, 
and yet we find him engaged in some of 
the most secular operations of the day. 
What connection between such topics as 
these and the obtaining of patents for 
new inventions of stoves, or making im- 
provements in steamboats, or forming 
companies for the working of mines? 
The remark proceed&d from utter ig- 
norance of the man. » It belonged to his 
energetic nature that he should be earn- 
est in schemes for the worldly good of 
the human race, whilst, at the same time, 
most thoughtful upon the eternal destiny 
of himself and others. He had an ever- 
active spirit that allowed him no rest. 
“Do with thy might what thy hand find- 
eth to do,” was his motto for all work. 
Most of the secular enterprises in which 
he was engaged were connected with the 
interests of the college; others grew out 
of these; and some may have been the 
products of his own busy, inventive mind, 
ever looking for fields of action, and hold- 
ing that what could be done, and well 
done, ever ought to have a doer. It was 
the love of action, not the love of schem- 
ing, or of speculation. Least of all was it 
the love of money. His unbounded lib- 
erality, his numerous acts of charity, 
above all, that pure unselfishness which, 
with all who knew him well, formed so 
marked a trait of his character, were ut- 
terly at war with any such imputation. 
Equally striking were his freedom from 
all vindictiveness, and his own generous 
estimate even of those hy whom he found 
himself most sharply opposed. There 
never was a public man in America who 
cared so little about fame, and yet he 
could not be content with retirement, 
though ever relishing the scenes of col- 
lege and domestic life. 

Such a character we admit is unusual, 
but there is no contradiction in it. He 
might seem-a man of the world, like other 
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men of the world, to those who looked 
only upon one aspect of his varied life. 
That there was another side to him, a 
truly spiritual side, was known to a wide 
circle of intimate and attached friends. 
They did not derive the knowledge from 
his sermons. It was the unmistakable 
impression of that inner life from which 
his sermons flowed. He preached much 
on these most solemn themes, because he 
was ever thinking upon them. It was 
the steady undercurrent of his soul, to 
which his thoughts returned the moment 
the outward deflection was, in the least, 
removed or relaxed. It was the same 
man who would come home from harass- 
ing attendance upon the legislature at 
Albany, and with the dust of the rail- 
road still upon his garments, would enter 
the college chapel to pour forth those 
moving petitions whose spiritual power 
is so well remembered by the numerous 
graduates of the institution. It was the 
same man who had been in the morning 
occupied with stove patents, or improve- 
ments in steam machinery, or the filling 
up of water lots, or troubles over finan- 
cial operations connected with them, who 
might be seen in the evening praying by 
the bedside of the dying, or healing by 
his spiritual consolations the wounds of 
afflicted souls. It was the same man who 
might, at one time, be conversing with 
statesmen, or delivering a temperance lec- 
ture, or urging upon the public attention 
some useful discovery, and a few hours 
afterward be found as intently engaged 
in healing the dissensions of private strife, 
and performing the blessed office of the 
peacemaker whenever he saw division, 
even though it might be among the poor- 
est or most obscure of his neighbors. It 
was the same man who was said to be 
following every new idea, and examining 
every new movement of this rapidly mov- 
ing age, who took the deepest delight in 
the study of the old Scripture, and who 
had the keenest relish for conversation on 
its solemn lessons of life, its revelations 
of divine mysteries, its grand unchanging 
verities in all that related to the deepest 
things in our human origin, our human 
character, and our human destiny. 
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“Dr. Nott,” it has been lately said, 
“was neither a great scholar nor a great 
philosopher.” Without our assenting to 
or denying such a declaration, it may be 
replied that he was something more than 
both. _ He was a great man, and that too 
in no overstrained sense of the epithet. 
His inventions and discoveries in relation 
to caloric show how eminent he might 
have been as a man of science, had he 
devoted himself to it in its more theo- 
retical aspects, or had not the peculiar 
habit of his mind ever made the practical 
and the useful the.limit of his specula- 
tions. 

A similar assertion of want of scholar- 
ship has been made (with no intended 
disrespect, however, in either case) in re- 
gard to Francis Wayland; and yet old 
graduates. of Union college will call to 
mind how fond both of these men were 
of Homer, and how. they used to spend 
their evenings together in the doctor’s 
study, reading this prince of Greek poets 
in his original language. The fact is not 
given as proof of any great attainment in 
this department of literature, but as evi- 
dence of their fine classical taste, and of 
what they might have done had not higher 
stations called them to other (we will not 
say higher, but) more practical and neces- 
sary pursuits. It may be mentioned, how- 
ever, that there is still remaining among 
Dr. Nott’s papers a treatise on the Ho- 
meric or hexameter verse, whjch shows 
that he had an early fondness not only 
for elassic learning, but for what may be 
called the elegancies of scholarship. 

It was, however, as a man, a great- 
souled, energetic, practical man, intent 
on making other energetic, practical men, 
who should leave their mark upon soci- 
ety, as he has done, that he chiefly claims 
our admiration. Whatever the depart- 
ment of education to which the minds of 
individual students or of their parents 
might be most drawn, he held that it 
should ever have in view the good of 
man, not only his lower or more common 
wants, but also the higher utilities of his 
being. It might be, and it ought to be, 
at the same time, highly intellectual, re- 
fined, spiritual, and yet practical—ever 
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practical. In other words, whatever the 
course of instruction, whether exclusive 
or mixed, whether speculative, scientific, 
or classical, it was not for the closet, not 
for the laboratory merely, not for the di- 
lettante pursuits of literature and scholar. 
ship, but must be brought to bear upon 
the great interests of the world, and em- 
ployed in the solution of questions that 
had come down through the ages, and 
were still agitating the heart of humanity. 
Education, as a soul-excellence, must have 
its end in itself, but its wse is for the world. 
Lose sight of the one idea, and its beauty 
is gone ; take away the other, and its good- 
ness is departed. ~* 

Live for others was the motto of Dr. 
Nott ; and it was his practice too. “In 
his own designs,”,says one who wrote of 
him a brief obituary notice, “he was al- 
ways regardless of self. For nearly sev- 
enty years the good man had attached 
himself upon the hearts of thousands, and 
working through them, had expressed 
himself, so to speak, in ten thousand 
lives; in other words, through the grand 
common life of the nation. Thus his ex- 
ample shows that the good worker be- 
comes in a measure identified with his 
work, and takes from it the essence of 
immortality.” The language is that of a 
warm eulogist, but it has truth and perti 
nency. 

We can not close this sketch without 
giving, as highly illustrative of the Christ- 
ian element in Dr. Nott’s character, one 
incident that occurred at his funeral. This 
took place ona very stormy day. As the 
long procession left the church, the driven 
snow was rapidly falling, and so continued 
until the arrival at the cemetery grounds. 
Though it was felt that every attention 
must be paid to the honored remains, the 
inclemency of the weather made every 
one desirous of returning aS soon as pos- 
sible. The close of the religious services 
was followed by the quick dispersion of 
the assembled multitudes of friends and 
mourners. One, however, remained be- 
hind. He stood at the head of the grave 
in tears and silence, his eyes never re- 
moved from the coffin as it was lowered 
to its last resting-place. The assistants 
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of the sexton had done their work, and 
departed. The storm made every one 
anxious to find shelter; but this mourner 
alone remained, The last persons of the 
retiring crowd, as they looked back, saw 
him still standing by the consecrated spot 
until the darkening snows hid him from 
their sight. It was a poor man—a very 
humble man. We emphasize the word, 
for he was one of that race to whom many 
would deny the attributes of a full human- 
ity. He was‘a man for all that; for he 
possessed that highest thing in man— 
since nearest heaven—an intelligent hu- 
mility. It was one of the darkest sons 
of Africa that paid this touching tribute 
tothe dead. Many years ago he had es- 
caped from slavery at the South. He had 
been received by Dr. Nott, “‘no longer as 
aservant, but above a servant, a brother 
beloved, both in the flesh and in the 
Lord.” His benefactor remembered the 
words of Christ: “ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” It 
was a favorite text of Dr. Nott, regarded 
by him not as his title to salvation, or the 
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_ Tris an interesting fact in the history 
of Methodism that each of its three great 
sections honors a woman as its foundress. 

Susanna Wesley, the lady of Epworth 
rectory, is claimed as the primary and 
providential agent of Arminian or Wes- 
leyan Methodism. Isaac Taylor (not a 
@ethodist) has attempted to give, in an 
elaborate volume, the rationale of the 
system, and attributes it to her domestic 
training of the two Wesleys in the rec- 
tory. He calls her the ‘‘ Mother of Meth- 
odism.” The historians of the “ great 
movement” show that she not only plant- 
ed its germ at Epworth, but guarded and 
nurtured it to maturity, even when it was 
transplanted to Oxford university, and af- 
terward to Moorfields, Kennington Com- 
mon, and Kingsward ; that she led John 
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ground of that title, but as its precious 
evidence. After the passage of the fugi- 
tive slave law, apprehensions were felt for 
the safety of the colored man, and the 
doctor, obeying the higher law, assisted 
in his removal to Canada. The next step 
was to pay the debt incurred to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by procur- 
ing funds to purchase his freedom; and 
Moses returned in safety, never again to 
depart from one to whom he felt his life 
devoted. He was the constant attendant 
of his feeble age; he aided to nurse him 
It was 
this man who remained last of all looking 
intently down upon that closed grave. 
The reader will pardon us for dwelling 
on the incident, No better illustration 
could be given of much that we have at- 
tempted to say than that which is drawn. 
from the spiritual relationship of these 
two friends — friends in the Saviour’s 
sense of the word. No better proof could 
we offer of the perfect humanity of the 
one, the greatness and the goodness of 
the other. 
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Wesley to his religious inquiries; con- 
firmed him in his new doctrinal convic- 
tions ; rescued him from mysticism and 
a secluded, a sort of monastic life, which 
he was about to adopt; counseled the 
distinct organization of Methodism as 
apart from the Moravianism with which 
it was originally blended; induced John 
Wesley, against his strongest churchly 
predispositions, to receive Thomas Max- 
well as a lay preacher—the most distinct- 
ive fact in Methodist ecclesiasticism, for 
thus did Susanna Wesley lay the founda- 
tion of the grand “lay ministry” of Meth- 
odism, by which it was enabled to drop 
all further dependence upon the reluc- 
tant, not to say hostile, clergy of the es- 
tablishment, and throw itself out ener- 
getically upon the open world, sustained 
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and borne forward by laborers raised up 
within its own pale, and such laborers, 
such evangelists, as perhaps the world 
has never before seen since the apostolic 
age. Mrs. Wesley afterward lingered to 
a good old age, residing at her son’s 
house, or parsonage, at the “Old Foun- 
dry,” his chief counselor till she died 
there, while he was singing a hymn of 
triumph at her bedside. 

Selina, countess of Huntingdon, is re- 
cognized as the foundress of Calvinistic 
Methodism. The Methodist movement 
maintained its exterior as well as its in- 
terior unity for some years ; and White- 
field, lady Huntingdon,‘and their many 
associates were at first too much absorbed 
in the purely moral and practical aims of 
the great. “revival” to be disturbed by 
polemics. The moral unity of the move- 
ment was barely broken during the lives 
of any of them; it lasted through the 
century, if indeed it may not be said to 
last even yet. But when the Calvinistic 
controversy produced a divergence be- 
tween Wesley and Whitefield, the count- 
ess of Huntingdon adhered to Whitefiotd. 
Whitefield was the greatest of preachers, 
not only of modern ages, but perhaps of 
all ages ; he was, however, entirely defi- 
ficient in legislative genius, the great tal- 
ent of his colleague, John Wesley, whom 
Macaulay pronounces equal to Richelieu. 
Wesley had begun those assemblies for 
-preaching in the countess’s London man- 
sion which became so notable in the court 
circles of the day. Whitefield now was 
called in to sustain them more effective- 
ly ; and there Chesterfield, Bolingbroke, 
Walpole, Hume, Garrick, and many oth- 
ers, among the first men of the age, heard 
him with admiring wonder. Clergymen 
of the establishment and of the Noncon- 
formists mingled in the throng, and be- 
fore long the countess had a considerable 
corps in both churches among her de- 
clared adherents, She had the legisla- 
tive ability which Whitefield lacked; a 
received history of Wesleyan Methodism 
’ accredits her with a talent in this respect 
equal to that of Wesley himself, but sup- 
poses that the modesty of her sex inter- 
fered with its full display. She at least 
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organized Calvinistic Methodism, and in 
a quiet, womanly, but very energetic man- 
ner sustained and guided it through her 
long life, which, by a striking coincidence, 
ended in the same year with Wesley’s— 
1791. 

Calvyinistic Methodism is of much more 
importance in the religious history of the 
last hundred years than is generally gup- 
posed. Isaac Taylor asserts that when 
Methodism began, “ Non-conformity was 
rapidly in course to be found nowhere 
but in books,” and that the Anglican 
church itself had “ become an ecclesiastical 
system, under which the people of Eng- 
land had lapsed into heathenism, or a 
state barely to be distinguished from it.” 
Calvinistic Methodism had much to do 
in restoring evangelic life to both; and 
Whitefield’s labors in America, his grand 
preaching passages from Georgia to Maine, 
awoke our own colonies and resuscitated 
the Edwardean ‘Great Awakening,” ex- 
tending it from the eastern to the south- 
ern colonies. That spiritual life and en- 
ergy which has made American Protest- 
antism a leading power in modern Christ- 
ian propagandism dates from Whitefield’s 
colonial labors. ; 

The countess of Huntingdon districted 
all England into fields of Christian labor, 
and sent forth “canyassers,” powerful 
preachers, to travel therein, and to preach, 
in the open air where they could not ob- 
tain churches, ‘‘in every community, large 
or small, which was not predccupied by 
similarlaborers.” Her influence and plans 
extended over the four sections of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. She traveled about with 
her preachers, never conducting any pub- 
lic exercises herself, but planning for and 
inspiriting her evangelists. She estab- 
lished a theological school for her young 
preachers at Trevecca, which still lives in 
Cheshunt college. She bought and re- 
stored dilapidated chapels, theatres, halls, 
etc., for her congregations. She gave 
away half a million of dollars for religion. 
After her death, Calvinistic Methodism 
divided into three sections—the ‘‘ White- 
field Methodists,” “Lady Huntingdon’s 
Connection,” and the ‘ Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists.” The latter are still an im- 
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portant power in the Christian world. 
Whitefield and the countess of Hunting- 
don were the chief representatives and 
promoters of Methodism among the Non- 
conformists. The whole evangelical dis- 
sent of England feels their power to-day. 
' Wales is inscribed all over with the sig- 
natures of their usefulness. Jones, Har- 
risyand Rowlands had begun its evangel- 
ical regeneration, but their labors were 
disconnected and without definite scope. 
Whitefield and the countess’s Calvinism 
gave them power in the principality ; 
they brought the three Welsh evangel- 
ists into codperation with each other, and 
into communion with Methodism; and 
thence, in connection with Wesleyan 
Methodism, has arisen that extraordinary 
religious progress by which the thirty 
dissenting churches of 1715 have in- 
creased to twenty-three hundred; by 
which a chapel now dots nearly every 
three square miles of the country, and 
over a million people, nearly the whole 
Welsh population, are found attending 
public worship some part of every Sab- 
bath. 

Barbara Heck’s humble name claims 
an honorable association with the names 
of Susanna Wesley and the countess of 
Huntingdon. Susanna Wesley was a 
daughter of the noble house of Angle- 
sea, Selina, countess of Huntingdon, be- 
longed to the highest British aristocracy, 
and was remotely related to British roy- 
alty. Barbara Heck was ‘‘a daughter of 
the people,” but her rank in ecclesiastical 
history promises to transcend that of her 
noblest predecessor in the annals of Meth- 
odism. The success of American Meth- 
odism incontestably places her at the 
head of her sex in the religious history 
of the Western hemisphere. If her peo- 
ple should be accused of denominational 
egotism in this boast, they can at least 
use St. Paul’s apology, that they glory 
in their, as in her, humility. An hum- 
‘bler origin could hardly have been as- 
signed to the Methodism of the new 
world, nor one, let it be added, more in 
accordance with the democratic glory, 
the history and destiny of the country. 
And American Methodists may well in- 
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scribe on their centenary banners the 
apostolic declaration : ‘‘ Ye see your call- 
ing, brethren, how that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called: but God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the World 
to confound the things which are mighty ; 
and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, 
yea, and things which are not, to bring 
to naught things that are: that no flesh 
should glory in his presence. But of 
him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God 
is made unto us wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption : 
that, according as it is written, He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” 

The story of the Teutonic-Irish origin 
of American Methodism has become fa- 
miliar, but can never become trite. Its 
first scene is laid in the Palatinate, on 
the Rhine. It relates how the troops 
of Louis XTV. devastated that beautiful 
country in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, driving its honest Protestant peas- 
ants within the lines of Marlborough ; 
how they were received in thousands in 
England, and were sent, some to Ameri- 
ca, some to Ireland; how in the latter 
they settled in the county of Limerick, 
but being for half a century without pas- 
tors who could speak their language, 
they sunk into deplorable demoraliza- 
tion; how the Methodist “‘itinerants” at 
last found them out and reclaimed them, 
so that Wesley, on visiting them, declar- 
ed that four such towns as theirs could 
not_be found elsewhere in Ireland or 
England, that they had built a large 
chapel in Court Mattress, that there was 
no “profanity, no Sabbath-breaking, no 
drunkenness, no ale-house” in all their 
four communities, and that “their dili- 
gence had turned their land into a gar- 
den ;” how a young man among them,, 
Philip Embury, a carpenter, hearing Wes- 
ley, became a convert and a local preach- 
er; how he, with Rowe and Barbara Heck 
and others of their fellow ‘ Palatines,” em- 
barked, in 1760, at Limerick for America 
—he preaching from the side of the ship 
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his farewell sermon t6 hosts of the “ Pa- 
latines” and others who, crowding the 
wharf, took leave of his little company 
with uplifted hands and tearful eyes ; 
how on arriving at New-York, without 
a. place of worship there, and without 
means to provide one, they fell away 
from* their Methodistic discipline, and 
Embury “hid his talent in a napkin ;” 
how Barbara Heck, clinging to her old 
German Bible, kept her integrity and the 
“witness of the Spirit,” which, she could 
say when dying, in her seventieth year, 
she had never lost for twenty-four hours 
together in all her Christian pilgrimage ; 
how, in 1766, on entering the house of 
one of her friends, she found a company 
of the backsliddeg Palatines playing at 
cards, seized the cards, threw them into 
the fire, and hastened to Embury’s house, 
where, as one of the accounts says, she 
fell upon her knees and entreated him 
with tears to begin forthwith to preach 
to them, warning him that their “ blood 
would be required at his hands,” parried 
his excuses that he had no place to preach 
in and no congregation to preach to, by 
proposing that he should begin in his 
own house, and that she would bring 
him a congregation, which she forthwith 
did, by gathering four persons to hear 
him; how the congregation soon grew 
too large for the place, too large for an- 
other place which they procured, too 
large at last for the famous “Old Rig- 
ging Loft,” which they hired; how she 
saw the necessity of a chapel, prayed 
much about it, formed on her knees the 
plan of it, which she received as from 
God, and how “old John street church,” 
the first Methodist chapel in the new 
world, became at last the monumental 
embodiment of the thoughts of this hum- 
ble woman ; how, while yet worshiping 
in their second private house, the little 
assembly was startled, if not alarmed, by 
_the appearance among them of a British 
officer in regimentals, who, however, join- 
ed heartily in their worship, and after- 
ward reported himself as ‘‘ Captain Webb, 
of the king’s service, but a soldier of the 
Lord,” who, arriving lately at Albany, as 
barrack-master, had heard of them and 
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come on in haste to greet them ; how he 
preached for them, with his sword lying 
by the Bible, on the table which served 
as a pulpit, and aroused the whole city, 
helped to build their new church, and af. 
terward went preaching on Long Island, 
through New-Jersey, in Philadelphia, 
(where he founded the denomination) 
through Delaware, and as far as Balti- 
more, and for nearly ten years was the 
chief founder of Methodism in the colo- 
nies. The marvelous story tells us fur- 
ther how Embury “ wrought” stoutly as 
a carpenter on the chapel, made its pul- 
pit with his own hands, and then mount- 
ed it and preached the dedicatory ser- 
mon; and how Barbara Heck, rejoicing 
in the labor of her hands, helped to 
whitewash the walls of the building; 
how it was soon crowded and all the 
area around it, and the appeal went to 
Wesley in England to send out “ regular 
preachers ;” how when Wesley’s “ mis- 
sionaries” arrived, Embury gladly re- 
signed to them his pulpit, and with the 
Hecks and other Palatines emigrated into 
the wilderness of Northern New-York, 
where, at Salem, Washington county, 
they founded the Ashgrove Methodist 
Society, the germ of the present “ Troy 
conference,” with its 200 preachers and 
its 25,000 communicants; how, at the 
breaking out of the revolution, the fam- 
ily of Embury, (he having died at Salem) 
the Hecks, and others of the little com- 
pany penetrated into the wilds of Canada, 
and, six years before the arrival of a Meth- 
odist itinerant in that province, founded 
its first Methodist “class” at Augusta, 
in the house of Embury’s widow, a son 
of Embury being its “leader,” and Rowe 
and Barbara Heck among its members ; 
and at last how Barbara Heck was found 
there, one day, in her chamber, dead, 
sitting in a chair with her old German 
Bible open on her lap—it having been 
the guide of her youth in Ireland, her 
counselor and comforter during the fall- 
ing away of her people at New-York; 
her companion in her wanderings in the 
northern: wildernesses, and the guide of 
her solitary passage across the stream of 
death. She had seen “the glory of God” 
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in these lands ; when she died, in 1804, 
Methodism had spread out over all the 
United States and the British provinces. 
Her descendants and those of Embury 
are honorable and honored representa- 
tives of the denomination throughout the 
. Oanadas and in parts of our own country. 

Methodism in Canada now comprises 
about one fourth of the population. Its 
latest statistics in both countries have 
been just published in the Centenary 
Volume, and . exhibit a success ‘which 
perhaps no other modern Protestant 
church can parallel. This book shows 
that Embury’s little congregation of five 
persons, in his own house, has multiplied 
to thousands of societies, from the north- 
ernmost settlements of Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, from Nova Scotia to 
California. The first small conference of 
1778, with its 10 preachers and its 1160 
reported members, has multiplied to 60 
conferences, 6821 itinerant, 8205 local 
preachers, and 928,320 members in the 
Methodist Episcopal church alone, exclu- 
sive of the Southern, the Canadian, and 
minor branches, all the offspring of the 
church founded in 1766 and episcopally 
organized in 1784. It has property in 
churches and parsonages amounting to 
about $27,000,000. It has 25 colleges 
and theological schools, with property 
amounting to $3,055,000, 158 instruct- 
ors, and 5345 students; and 77 acade- 
mies, with 556 instructors and 17,761 
students : making a body of 714 instruct- 
ors, and an army of 23,106 students. Its 
church property (churches, parsonages, 
and colleges, aside from its 77 academies 
and Book Concern) amounts to $30,055,- 
000. Its Book Concern has a capital of 
$837,000 ; 500 publishing agents, editors, 
clerks, and operatives ; with some thirty 
cylinder power presses in constant opera- 
tion; about 2000 different books on its 
catalogue, besides tracts, etc. ; 14 period- 
icals, with an aggregate circulation of 
more than 1,000,000 copies per month.* 
Its Sunday-schoo] Union comprises 13,- 


* There are five independent weekly papers 
in the church besides the above number of 
“ official” periodicals. 
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400 schools, more than 150,000 instruct- 
ors, nearly 918,000 pupils, and more than 
2,500,000 library-books ; it issues nearly 
2500 publications, besides a monthly cir- 
culation of nearly 300,000 numbers of its 
periodicals. Its Missionary Society has 
1059 circuits and stations, 1128 paid la- 
borers, and 105,675 communicants. The 
Methodist Episcopal church South has 
published no statistics since the rebellion 
broke out ; it has doubtless suffered much 
by the war; but it reported, the last year 
before the rebellion, nearly 700,000 church 
members, nearly 2600 itinerant and 5000 
local members. It had 12 periodical pub- 
lications, 12 colleges, and 77 academies, 
with 8000 students. Its Missionary So- 
ciety sustained, at ¢home and abroad, 
about 860 missionaries and 8 manual 
labor schools, with nearly 500 pupils. 
According to these figures, the two great 
Episcopal divisions of the denomination 
have had, at their latest reports, 1,628,320 
members, 9421 traveling and 13,205 local 
preachers, with 191 colleges and acade- 
mies, and 31,106 students. 

The Canada Wesleyan church for many 
years belonged to the Methodist Episco- 
pal church; it now reports more than 
56,000 members, 500 itinerant preachers, 
and 750 Sunday-schools, with about 45,- 
000 pupils; a university, a female col- 
lege, and a Book Concern with its week- 
ly periodical. Another branch of Cana- 
dian Methodism, the ‘ Methodist Episco- 
pal church in Canada,” equally the child 
of the Methodist Episcopal church in the 
Uinted States, reports 3 annual confer- 
ences, 2 bishops, 216 traveling and 224 
local preachers, and 20,000 members; a 
seminary and female college, and a week- 
ly newspaper. The Canadian Wesleyan 
Methodist New Connection church re- 
ports 90 traveling and 147 local preach- 
ers, and 8459 communicants, It sustains 
a weekly paper and a theological school. 

The other Methodist bodies in the Unit- 
ed States are the Methodist Protestant 
church, the American Wesleyan Meth- 
odists, the African Methodist Episcopal 
church, and some three or four smaller 
sects, their aggregate membership amount- 
ing to about 260,000, their preachers to 
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8423. Adding the traveling preachers to 
the, membership, there are now in the 
United States abaut 1,901,164 Methodist 
communicants. Adding three non-com- 
municant members of its congregations 
for each communicant, it has under its 
influence 7,604,656 souls, between one 
fifth and one fourth of the whole national 
population. Aggregately there are now 
in the United States and Canada, as the 
results of the Methodism of 1766, 1,972,- 
770 church members, 13,650 traveling 
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preachers, 14,000 local preachers, nearly 
200 colleges and academies, and more 
than 80 periodical publications ; 1,986,420 
communicants, including preachers, and 
nearly 8,000,000 people. Meanwhile he- 
roic men and women, in whose hearts 
the names of Embury and Barbara Heck 
are embalmed, represent. the denomina- 
tion as missionaries in most of the ends 
of the earth—in South-America, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, Bulgaria, 
Africa; India, and China, 
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Aut of us feel that neijher poet, painter, nor his- 
torian will do full justice to the heroic valor and daring 
of our soldiers in the war just closed. The story of the 
way in which battles were fought and won, and of the 
suffering and sacrifices made by those who achieved 
our victories, has, during the last four years, been told, 
as it deserved to be, over and over again ; and now the 
facts thus collected are passing into histories, which 
will in their turn be still further sifted in future years. 

It was natural that while the war was in progress 
less prominence should be given to the more quiet 
phases of the struggle. So long as the steam-engine 
does its work, the spectator, watching the manifes- 
tation of its power, cares but little for the coal 
and fire, without which the steam could not be 
generated. “Back of all ‘the organization of regi- 
ments and the movements of armies, there was, dur- 
ing those four terrible years of war, a power at 
work, without the codperation of which the achieve- 
ment of the result finally attained would have been 
simply impossible; and now that the task is accom- 
plished, it is but natural and just that the manner in 
which this motive power operated, and the forms in 
which it found development, should be placed on rec- 
ord, The work is, from its very nature, one of great 
difficulty, and neither pencil nor pen can do entire 
justice to the theme. In the Tribute Book the effort 
is honestly and earnestly made, and the result is a 
volume of which Americans may justly be proud. The 
story that this Tribute Book tells is one which will be 
studied with even intenser interest hereafter than 
now ; for the facts which it contains are historically 
important, and will be nowhere else accessible. It 
tells the story of seventy millions of dollars voluntarily 
contributed by the citizens of the loyal States to assist 
in raising the force necessary to crush the rebellion 
and to furnish the soldiers in camp and hospitals with 
comforts that the Government could not undertake 
to provide. Records of financial operations are gen- 
erally dry reading, and few care to wade through 
them, for it is difficult to invest figures with life; but 
this story of seventy million dollars is unlike any that 
ever has been or that ever shall be told. With the 
thousands — yes, it might almost be said with each 
hundred, and even with each unit—composing it there 
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is some romance connected, All of us remember the 
enthusiastic generosity that distinguished the war for 
the Union ; the wealthy who hardly waited to be told 
where money was needed, to make certain the produc- 
tion of any amount necessary to accomplish the object 
desired ; and how the poor cheerfully restricted their 
limited comforts, in order to contribute their mite 
to swell the aggregate. The pen could not nar- 
rate nor the pencil illustrate the innumerable me- 
morable incidents that marked this grand exhibi- 
tion of national benevolence. In the Tribute Book, 
however, very many of the more notable are photo- 
graphed, so to speak, by the leading American art- 
ists, who, without exception, show how deeply their 
own sympathies were enlisted in the great struggle 
by the fidelity with which they catch and fasten the 
spirit of the scenes and of the events they here hand 
down to the future. One hundred and fifty engravings, 
by twenty-five different artists, give sufficient scope 
for illustrating nearly every phase of the social as- 
pects of the war, as well as for commemorating very 
many of the more prominent instances of individual 
benevolence, 

The conviction that the war was just and holy, from 
the very outset took possession of the minds and hearts 
of the people, and thus an element was brought into op- 
eration that did more than any other power, not mate- 
rial in its nature, to insure a successful issue, by en- 
abling the people to overcome the discouragement 
of the early disasters and failures, and by reconcil- 
ing them to the necessary sacrifices. The Church and 
its ministry threw itself heartily into the conflict. 
“We will take our glorious flag,” said the eloquent 
Bishop Simpson in an oration, every sentence of which 
rang with earnest patriotism, “ we will take our glori- 
ous flag and nail it just below the cross, That is high 
enough. There let it waveas it waved of old, First 
Christ, then our country.”’. In consonance with this 
sentiment, from thousands of church-spires all over the 
land the national standard waved from the day of the 
battle of Bull Run until the final surrender to Grant 
and Sherman. This’phase of the great struggle is hap- 
pily illustrated in the Tribute Book by Mr. Hows, one 
of the most promising of our Afherican artists ; and by 
permission of the publishers of that volume we give 
this engraving as a frontispiece to this number of 
Hours at Home. It tells its own story. 
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